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Editorial  Costs  Doubled  In  Five  Years 
By  Bloomington  Daily  Pantagraph 

After  Buying  Out  Opposition,  Newspaper  Steadily  Increased  Outlay  for  Covering  Territory — 
Research  on  Community  Projects  Occupies  Large  Staff — Payroll  Half  of  Budget 


By  C.  W.  ORCUTT 

Managing  Editor,  Bloomington  (III.)  Daily  Pantagraph 


SPENDING  $100,000  a  year  on  its 
editorial  department,  an  amount  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  greater  than  that  spent  by 
any  other  newspaper  in  a  middlewest  city 
of  like  size,  tells  a  story  in  brief  of  the 
attention  paid  by  the  Bloomington  (111.) 
Daih  Pantagraph  to  maintaining  edi¬ 
torial  excellence. 

The  history  of  editorial  department 
expenses  in  the  Pantagraph  is  one  of 
steady  increase,  such  increases  being 
made  to  conform  with  the  desired  im¬ 
provements  of  news  coverage  and  pre¬ 
sentation.  In  1925  the  year’s  expense 
totaled  $^,000;  in  1926  it  was  $58,000; 
in  1927  it  rose  to  $70,000;  in  1928  to 
$93,000;  in  1929  to  $102,000;  and  in  1930 
to  $104,000. 

The  Pantagraph's  purchase  and  ab¬ 
sorption  of  Bloomington’s  other  news¬ 
paper,  the  Bulletin,  in  the  fall  of  1927 
brought  the  greatest  upturn  in  expenses. 
Virtually  the  entire  staff  of  the  Bulletin 
w-as  brought  into  the  Pantagraph  news 
room  and  the  editorial  plans  of  the  two 
papers  were  consolidated,  so  that  the 
Pantagraph  began  24-hour  publication 
of  its  daily  issue,  the  first  editions  start¬ 
ing  to  press  at  3  a.  m.  and  the  other 
roup  after  noon.  On  Saturday  and 
unday  only  morning  editions  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Previously  the  Pantagraph  pub¬ 
lished  six  week-day  mornings  and  the 
Bulletin  published  five  evenings  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

In  combining  the  two  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  however,  the  Pantagraph  did  not 
duplicate  its  forces  to  handle  day  and 
night  shifts.  Twenty-four  members  of 
the  staff  of  twenty-seven  reporters  and 
editors  devote  their  efforts  to  the  issues 
as  a  whole,  while  three  members  work 
ttclusively  on  the  3  a.m.  editions.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  the  3  a.m.  and 
the  later  editions,  except  for  the  use  of 
later  news  as  the  day  progresses.  All 
news  runs  through  every  edition  around 
the  clc«k,  and  advertising,  all  of  which 
starts  in  the  3  a.m.  edition  is  published 
in  all  editions. 

The  sub-departmentalization  of  the 
news  department  and  the  maintenance  of 
an  extensive  field  of  correspondents,  aside 
from  the  regular  news  staff,  does  much 
to  keep  at  a  high  level  the  cost  of 
Pantagraph  publication.  F'urthcr,  the 
wiversal  de.sk  system  for  the  purpose  of 
flouble-checking  stories  and  balancing  the 
play  of  news  is  maintained  at  the  extra 
cost  required  for  such  a  system. 

Sub-departments  with  full  time  per¬ 
sonnel  include;  Agriculture,  with  editor 
md  assistant ;  Railway ;  Home  and  Com¬ 
munity;  lunior  and  High  School; 
Society;  Sports  with  editor  and  assist- 
*nts;  and  State,  with  its  editor,  two 
assistants  and  120  correspondents.  The 
writer,  librarian,  reporters 
^desk  men  and  the  Personal  Service 
^^cpartment  manager  complete  the  staff 
personnel  and  these  in  turn  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  filling  such  jobs  as 
tttture  editor,  music,  books  and  art 
.Sunday  editor,  columnist,  avia- 
promotion  editor,  and  so  on. 
Most  important  in  the  Pantagraph 
'“'tonal  department  scheme  is  the  supple¬ 


menting  of  news  staff  work  by  research 
and  analytical  study  of  certain  topics  of 
community  interest  in  which  reporters 
are  specialized.  This  requires  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  larger  staff  of  reporters 
and  further  enhances  the  value  of  the 
Pantagraph  to  its  readers  and  to  Central 
Illinois  as  a  whole. 


Questions  of  community  interest,  such 
as  the  recently  completed  impoundment 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Bloomington 
with  natural  soft  water ;  the  later  re¬ 
financing  of  this  project  to  make  it  a 
city-owned  property ;  the  question  of 
maintaining  and  expanding  the  city’s  own 
light  and  power  plant  in  the  face  of 
established  operation  by  a  private  utility ; 
taxation  and  the  problems  of  valuation 
assessments  and  tax  rates  incident 
thereto ;  community  unemployment  relief ; 
community  welfare  chest  campaigns;  and 
others,  call  for  initiative  in  research  and 
interpretation  and  receive  specialized 
treatment.  Reporters  dealing  with  these 
problems  frequently  go  alone  or  with 
authorized  groups  on  tours  of  other 
communities  to  study  how  such  problems 
have  been  faced  elsewhere  and  to  report 
the  findings  in  series  of  articles.  Fre¬ 
quent  surveys  by  mail  are  conducte<l. 
facts  and  figures  obtained  from  reference 
works  and  the  pertinent  material 
collated.  F.lections,  whether  on  referen¬ 
dum  questions  or  office  appointments  are 
alwavs  preceded  by  series  of  articles 
dealing  thoroughly  in  historic  and  com¬ 
parative  analysis  for  the  enlightenment 
of  voters. 

Payroll  during  the  last  three  years  has 
taken  half  of  thf»  news  department  bud¬ 
get.  The  balance  is  spent  among  the 
following  classifications :  Miscellaneous ; 
Telegraph  and  Telephone;  Traveling; 
Express.  Freight  and  Drayage :  Depart¬ 
ment  Repairs ;  Books,  Stationery  and 
Supplies ;  Promotion ;  Printing ;  Post¬ 


age;  Automobile  Expense;  Wire  Serv¬ 
ices  (two  Associated  Press  wires,  the 
United  Press,  the  International  News 
Service  and  special  correspondence) ; 
Engraving ;  Central  Illinois  correspon¬ 
dents ;  Newspapers  and  Magazines; 
Special  Features ;  Photography ;  and 
Overhead. 


Comparative  expenses  for  the  various 
items  in  1928  and  in  1930  are  as  follows : 


Item 

192S 

1930 

$910.9.1 

$472.65 

Telephone  and  Tele- 

Rraph  . 

2,931.68 

628.92 

3,067.52 

241.48 

Express.  FrciRht 
Drayatte  . 

and 

7.32 

11.33 

Deiartment  Repairs 
Hooks,  Stationery 

and 

98. 7. S 

311  93 

Supplies  . 

.S72.37 

507.18 

Promotion  . 

376.48 

2,191.76 

Printinfc  . 

2.S7.73 

177.90 

Postage  . 

741. 1.S 

623.72 

Automobile  E.xjwnse 

602.32 

1,008.85 

Wire  Services  .... 

13,297.86 

15,374  84 

KneravinK  . 

7.050.53 

9,975.45 

Central  Illinois  Corres- 

(Tondents  . 

5,691.10 

5.287.27 

Newspapers  and  Mava- 

294.52 

295.34 

Snecial  Features  . . 
PnotORraphy  . . 

8.294.05 

1.853.30 

7,627.22 

1,672.42 

Overhead  . 

2.842.67 

3,470.03 

Total  Deiartment 

Ex 

I»ense  . 

$46,451.68 

$52,336.89 

Payroll  . 

$46,617  73 

$52,261.32 

(irand  Total  . . 

$93,069.41 

$104,598.21 

While  the  Pantagraph’s  history  of 
news  department  expense  has  been  one  of 
ever  climbing  tendency,  the  attention  to 
economy  of  operation  is  constantly  at  the 
fore.  Every  editor  of  every  sub-depart¬ 
ment.  for  instance,  is  a  producer,  as  is 
every  desk  man.  Reporters  are  all 
trained  in  jobs  other  than  their  own  to  fill 
in  during  vacation  periods  and  illnesses 
and  in  times  of  uneven  stress.  Contests, 
surveys  and  clerical  work  are  done 
largely  without  the  use  of  outside  help, 
and  to  further  encourage  attention  to  the 


subject  of  economy,  prizes  are  given 
every  month  for  the  best  suggestions 
made,  with  special  attention  being  given 
those  suggestions  resulting  in  savings. 

Even  with  this  high  powered  editorial 
program  and  the  ample  facilities  for  its 
execution,  the  fact  that  the  Pantagraph 
has  no  local  competition  supplies  the 
ever  present  danger  of  apathy  and  self 
satisfaction  with  what  has  been  done. 

To  guard  against  this  element,  the 
management  has  engaged  in  a  program 
designed  to  enlist  the  active  interest  and 
initiative  of  the  entire  force.  Regular 
weekly  staff  meetings  are  held  among 
the  heads  of  the  six  principal  depart¬ 
ments — editorial,  mechanical,  and  busi¬ 
ness — functioning  in  the  manner  of  a 
board  of  directors,  not  only  in  exchange 
of  ideas  on  departmental  problems,  but 
acting  also  on  numerous  questions  of 
newspaper  policy  as  a  whole. 

To  each  executive  was  given  at  the 
start  the  complete  cost  and  production 
history  of  his  department  over  a  period 
of  years,  brought  up  to  date  regularly 
each  month. 

In  the  meetings,  all  participate  in  equal 
standing  and  the  chairman.ship  is  rotated 
at  frequent  intervals  among  them.  De¬ 
partmental  jealousies  have  been  subordi¬ 
nated  to  enthusiasm  for  the  whole  op¬ 
eration. 

In  turn,  each  department  head  holds  a 
weekly  meeting  of  his  complete  person¬ 
nel,  addressed  at  intervals  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  departments  or  persons 
outside  the  organization. 

To  further  this  program,  departmental 
suggestion  lioxes  permit  employes  to  get 
their  ideas  for  improvement  directly  be¬ 
fore  the  general  management.  Outstand¬ 
ing  suggestions  are  discussed  in  com¬ 
mittee,  accepted,  and  described  on  five 
bulletin  boards. 

“I  believe  the  public  mind  wants  first 
of  all  sound  information  if  any  semblance 
of  sound  viewpoint  is  to  follow,”  said 
Davis  Merwin,  general  manager  of  the 
Pantagraph,  in  an  interview  with  Editor 
8i  Publisher  last  year.  “Editors  are  no 
favored  race  of  savants  with  a  right  to 
solicitude  for  the  average  human’s  sup¬ 
posed  mental  helplessness.  We  think  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  be  informative  in 
balanced  measure — as  completely  as  our 
futilities  permit.  Full  use  of  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  of  the  product  of  thorough  rou¬ 
tine  reporting  writes  only  one  chapter.  A 
second,  just  as  essential,  is  made  up  of 
competent,  unbiased,  interpretation ;  and 
a  third,  frequent  careful  review,  sum¬ 
mary  and  comparison.  Imagination  and 
enterprise  in  anticipating,  unearthing  and 
understanding  of  significant  questions  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  interpretation  process.” 

To  justify  so  great  an  expenditure  in 
its  day  to  day  gathering  of  news,  the 
Pantagraph  points  to  its  record  of 
awards,  including  the  national  Bowles 
award  for  each  1925  and  1926;  the  state 
first  page  awards  for  1924,  1925  and  1926 
and  the  state  first  place  awards  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  in  1926,  1928  and  1929. 
These  awards,  all  given  bv  judges  of 
competency,  represent  the  Pantagraph’s 
comparative  excellence  with  papers  in 
cities  of  population  up  to  50,000. 


/  believe  the  public  mind 
wants  first  of  all  sound  infor¬ 
mation  if  any  semblance  of 
viewpoint  is  to  follow. 


Editors  are  no  favored  race 
of  savants  with  a  right  to  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  average  human’s 
supposed  mental  helplessness. 


Imagination  and  enterprise  .  .  . 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  process. 


Davis  Merwin 
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RECEIVERS  OF  PAPERS 
TO  SELL  OUT  AUG.  14 


Sale  of  Netionel  Trade  Journals,  Inc., 
Publisher  of  Seeen  Magazines,  to 
Be  Held  in  N.Y. — Company 
Controls  Four  Others 


\  receivers’  sale  of  National  Trade 
Journals,  Inc.,  which  publishes  seven 
magazines  and  controls  four  others 
through  subsidiaries,  will  be  held  at  11 
a.m.  Aug.  14  in  United  States  District 
courtroom  No.  2,  in  the  Wool  worth 
building,  New  York  City. 

The  company,  a  product  of  the  1928 
merger  era,  suspended  dividends  a  year 
after  it  was  organized,  although  the  in¬ 
dividual  magazines  had  had  good  earning 
records  previously.  On  May  1  of  this 
year  the  corporation  defaulted  payment 
of  interest  on  approximately  $2,750,000 
of  outstanding  notes.  Appointment  of 
receivers  in  equity  followed,  those  named 
being  Charles  W.  Littlefield,  attorney, 
and  Harrison  J.  Bligh,  who  had  been 
installed  as  president  earlier  in  the  year 
when  the  company's  difficulties  became 
apparent  to  the  directors. 

The  company  publishes  Good  Furni¬ 
ture  S’  Decoration,  National  Cleaner  S 
Dyer,  Diesel  Power,  Fishing  Gazette, 
Canning  Age,  Butchers'  Advocate,  and 
Mot  or  ship.  It  owns  the  capital  stock  of 
subsidiaries  publishing  Heating  S  Ven¬ 
tilating  Magazine,  Motor  Boat,  Spe¬ 
cialty  Salesman  Magazine,  and  Archi¬ 
tectural  Forum. 

total  of  $5..500,000,  in  stocks  and 
notes  was  issued  when  the  magazines 
were  combined  in  March,  1928. 

The  holders  have  now  been  invited  to 
deposit  their  securities  with  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  committee  composed  principally 
of  directors  of  the  company,  headed  by 
Wheeler  Sammons,  chairman  of  the 
board.  It  was  stated  at  the  corpora¬ 
tion's  offices  this  week  that  about  90 
percent  of  the  stock  notes  and  75  percent 
of  the  stock  had  been  so  deposited. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  the 
noteholders  would  forego  interest  until 
Nov.  1,  1934,  taking  a  bonus  of  new 
common  stock  instead.  Stockholders 
would  receive  only  warrants  entitling 
them  to  subscribe  to  new  common  stock 
up  to  the  same  date.  Both  are  asked  to 
subscribe  to  a  new  prior  issue  of  col¬ 
lateral  trust  notes  to  provide  capital  up 
to  $250,000,  taking  bonuses  of  new  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

A  court  hearing  on  the  fairness  of  this 
plan  is  to  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  Aug.  14, 
just  before  the  receivers’  sale. 

A  statement  by  the  reorganization 
committee  says  that  in  the  last  year 
economies  amounting  to  $250,000  a  year 
have  been  effected.  For  the  six  months 
ending  March  31.  1931,  the  company 
showed  an  operating  profit  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $43,000,  but  this  amount  was  far 
short  of  meeting  interest,  taxes,  and 
other  charges.  In  the  last  half  of  1930 
two  unprofitable  publications  were  dis¬ 
continued,  and  three  unprofitable  pub¬ 
lications  were  sold.  “The  chief  assets 
of  the  comiany.’’  it  was  stated,  “are 
magazines,  titles,  subscription  lists  and 
good  will."  However,  a  later  statement 
said  that  "substantial  bids  by  outside 
interests"  are  expected  at  the  sale. 


LIFTS  BAN  ON  NEWSPAPERS 

Negotiations  by  the  Province  of  Buenos 
■Aires  Press  Club  have  induced  the 
Federal  Interventor  representing  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  to  permit  the  re¬ 
newal  of  publication  of  more  than  eighty 
daily  or  weeklx  newspapers  throughout 

the  province.  These  newspapers  had 
been  closed  because  they  were  favorable 

to  the  Radical  party. 


MAINE  PRESS  GROUP  TO  MEET 

ITie  annual  meeting  and  outing  of  the 
Maine  Press  Association  will  be  held  at 
Skowhegan.  Me.,  Aug.  27,  28  and  29. 
complete  printing  display  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  office  of  the  Skowhegan  In¬ 
dependent-Reporter.  The  Lakewood  Inn 
will  serve  as  headquarters  for  the  mem¬ 
bers. 


POST  NAMES  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 


Ralph  West  Robey  Succeeds  Paul 
Willard  Garrett 

Apjwintment  of  Ralph  West  Robey  as 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  to  succeed  Paul  Willard  Gar¬ 
rett,  who  resigned  to  join  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Vincent  G.  Byers,  managing 
editor  of  the  Post. 

Mr.  Robey  was  born  at  Morgantown, 
W.Va.,  in  1899.  He  did  undergraduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Indiana  and 
studied  economics  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  spent  two  years  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  and  two  years  engaged 
in  research  and  statistical  work  for  the 
federal  reserve  board. 

For  the  last  eight  years  he  has  taught 
economics,  banking,  and  finance  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  At  the  same  time  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  work  for  private  corpo¬ 
rations  and  editorial  work  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor.  He  also  wrote  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Investment  News. 
He  began  his  new  work  Aug.  3. 


LOGAN  X)URNAL  SOLD 
TO  SCRIPPS-CANHELD 

Old  Earl  St  England  Daily  Merged 
With  Daily  Herald  Under  Direction 
of  E.  C.  Rodger*  —  Ra*mu**on 
in  Local  Charge 


Logan,  Utah,  Aug.  3 — Scripps-Canfield 
newspapers  made  another  purchase  and 
merger  here  this  week,  buying  the  Logan 
Daily  Journal  and  uniting  it  with  their 
own  paper,  the  Logan  Daily  Hdrald,  es¬ 
tablished  three  years  ago.  This  follows 
closely  on  the  deal  in  Portland,  Ore., 
where  the  Telegram  was  acquired  and 
merged  with  Scripps-Canfield’s  Portland 
News.  First  issue  of  the  Logan  Herald- 
Journal  appeared  Saturday,  Aug.  1. 

H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  assistant  chairman 
of  the  board,  represented  Scripps-Can¬ 
field  in  the  purcha.se  of  the  Journal  from 
Earl  &  England. 

The  Logan  Journal  was  one  of  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  established  53  years  ago  and 
turned  into  a  daily  in  1916.  This  news¬ 
paper,  with  the  Provo  (Utah)  Herald 
and  the  San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  are  under  the  general  direction  of 
E.  C.  Rodgers.  Gunnar  Rasmusson, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Logan  Herald, 
continues  in  charge  of  the  merged  prop¬ 
erty. 

Scripps  -  Canfield  newspapers,  other 
than  above,  are  Seattle  Star,  Tacoma 
Times,  Portland  News-Telegram,  Spo¬ 
kane  Press,  Coeur  D’Alene  Press,  Boise 
Capital  News,  Los  Angeles  Record  and 
Dallas  Dispatch.  B.  H.  Canfield  is 
chairman  of  the  board  and  E.  W.  Scripps 
is  treasurer  of  the  group. 


LONGVIEW,  TEX.,  DAILIES  MOVE 

The  Longview  (Tex.)  News  Company. 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Evening  News  and 
the  Morning  Journal,  has  moved  its  plant 
into  the  new  building  on  East  Tyler 
street.  C.  E.  Faulk  is  publisher  of  the 
newspapers. 


PUGSLEY  PRIZE  WINNER 


Franklyn  Waltman,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore 
Sun,  is  the  winner  of  the  1930  Puggley 
prize  for  the  most  noteworthy  work 
done  by  a  Washington  newspaper 
rorrespondent  on  the  basis  of  his 
reports  from  Haiti  on  the  president's 
investigating  committee. 

CARROLL  PROMOTED 
BY  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Former  Pittsburgh  Press  Business 
Manager  in  General  Office* — 

F.  G.  Morrison  Named  to 
Succeed  Him 


Four  major  personnel  changes  were 
announced  Aug.  6  by  W.  G.  Chandler, 
general  business  manager  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  effective  Aug.  10. 
Frank  T.  Carroll,  business  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  Scripps-Howard  general  offices, 
and  will  be  associated  with  the  general 
management  in  the  particular  field  of 
expense  control. 

Carroll  will  be  succeeded  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  by  Frank  G.  Morrison,  now  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
who  in  turn,  will  be  succeeded  by  Earl 
D.  Baker,  now  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  News.  Baker  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Nelson  B.  Poyntner,  now 
advertising  manager  of  the  News. 

CAPT.  JONAS  H.  PLATT 

Capt.  Jonas  H.  Platt,  45,  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  a  former  New  York 
and  Cleveland  newspaperman,  died  last 
week  in  Washington  after  a  long  illness. 
For  heroism  at  the  Belleau  Wood  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  Marines,  Capt.  Platt,  then  a 
lieutenant,  won  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  and  Navy  Cross.  Before  enlisting 
the  day  war  was  declared,  he  had  been  a 
reporter  and  rewrite  man  on  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  and  other  news¬ 
papers  and  was  later  managing  editor  of 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  in 
Cleveland. 
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WONT  PADLOCK  DAILY 
FOR  NEAR-BEER  AD 


Iowa  County  Judge  Refuses  le. 
junctions  to  Dry  Crusader 
Against  Drink  Found 
Non-Alcoholic 


It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  country 
if  newspaper  publishers  are  to  be  classed 
as  criminals  because  they  advertise  a 
product  which  is  non-intoxicating  and 
healthful,  Judge  Frank  S.  Shankland  of 
the  Polk  county  (la.)  district  court,  de- 
dared  in  dismissing  an  injunction  suit 
against  the  Atlas  Beverage  company,  the 
Des  Moines  Union  Railway  Co.  and  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 

Injunctions  and  padlocks  had  been 
sought  against  the  three  companies  by 
John  B.  Hammond,  a  prohibition  worker 
and  vice  crusader.  Hammond  sought  to 
bar  the  sale  of  Atlas  near-beer  beause 
he  said  it  violated  the  Iowa  prohibition 
laws.  He  started  action  against  the  rail¬ 
way  company  because  the  t«er  was  stored 
in  its  warehouse,  and  against  the  Register 
and  Tribune  because  that  newspaper 
printed  paid  advertisements  of  the  bev¬ 
erage  company. 

Judge  Shankland  dismissed  the  appli¬ 
cations  for  injunction  because,  he  ruled, 
the  issues  involved  had  previously  been 
settled  by  juries  in  justice-of-peace 
courts  in  Polk  county. 

Juries  in  three  cases  had  found  that 
near  beer,  including  Atlas  beverage 
seized  by  Hammond  in  his  near  beer 
crusade,  did  not  contain  alcohol  and  was 
not  malt  liquor. 

Judge  Shankland  held  that  the  justice 
courts  had  the  authority  to  pass  on  tk 
issues  involved  and  that  their  findings 
were  “a  binding  obligation  unless  a^ 
until  reversed  by  a  higher  tribunal." 

Judge  Shankland,  in  dismissing  the  in¬ 
junction  petitions,  said : 

“It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  coun¬ 
try  when  the  people  lose  respect  for  the 
courts,  but  if  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
are  to  be  ignored  and  trampled  under¬ 
foot  ;  if  newspaper  publishers  are  to  be 
classed  as  criminals  because  they  adver¬ 
tise  a  product  which  is  non-intoxicating 
and  healthful,  .  .  .  then  laws  will  be 
laughed  at,  the  courts  Icxvked  upon  with 
derision  and  scorn,  disrespect  for  law 
will  become  universal,  the  strong  will 
prey  upon  the  weak,  anarchy  and  chaos 
will  reign  and  no  one  will  be  secure  in 
person  or  property." 


NOT  AN  EMPLOYE 


California  Court  Hold*  34-Yesr-Old 
Street  Salesman  1*  Merchant 

Reversing  itself  at  a  rehearing,  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Supreme  Court,  sitting  at  San 
Francisco,  has  annuled  the  award  of  the 
State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  to 
Claude  Eustace,  a  34-year-old  “news 
boy,”  who  was  injured  while  selling  the 
Los  .Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  the  Ds 
A  ngeles  Record  on  the  streets  of  the  citv' 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  previous  decision  had  ruled  such 
newsboys  compensible  employes  and  as 
such  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  act.  The  status 
of  newspapers  in  such  cases  has  been 
further  clarified  by  passage,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  California  Legislature,  of  a 
bill  providing  that  newspaper  boys  over 
whom  the  newspapers  have  no  control  « 
employes  are  not  compensible  under  the 
compensation  act. 

The  conditions  as  set  forth  by  the  court 
were  as  follows ;  Eustace  was  injured 
by  an  automobile  while  making  a  strert 
sale.  He  purchased  his  papers  wholesale 
and  retailed  them,  but  was  confined  to » 
certain  corner.  The  papers  were 

ered  to  him  by  a  district  manager  acting 
as  repre.sentative  for  the  newspapers.  He 
was  accustomed  to  take  130  Heralds 
daily,  any  unsold  portion  of  which  were 
not  returnable.  The  Records  were 
ordered  from  day  to  day,  and  he  was 
credited  with  copies  returned.  He 
not  on  the  payroll  o{  either  publisher  m 

received  no  salary  or  compensation  di¬ 
rectly  from  either.  He  was  subj^t  ^ 
removal  from  his  “corner**  if  he  did  not 
attend  to  his  business. 
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PROTESTS  ALASKAN  PULP  DEVELOPMENT 

^Vmerican  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  Survey,  Submitted  to  President  Hoover,  Says  Government 
Newsprint  Reserves  Should  Be  Held — Deplorable  Picture  of  Industry  Given 


A  SHARP  protest  by  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  to 
President  Hoover  against  the  proposed 
sale  of  national  forest  timber  in  Alaska 
for  conversion  into  newsprint  resulted 
this  week  in  indirect  governmental  as¬ 
surances  that  the  development  of  the 
wood  palp  industry  in  Alaska  will  be 
postponed  until  the  present  conditions  in 
the  newsprint  industry  are  bettered. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  August 
3  said  that  existing  conditions  in  the 
newsprint  industry  “are  expected  by  in¬ 
terested  government  officials  to  delay 
indefinitely"  the  Alaskan  development. 

The  Alaska  situation  involved  condi¬ 
tional  permits  for  the  purchase  by  two 
important  west  coast  groups  of  ten  bil¬ 
lion  board  feet  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Ton- 
gass  National  Forest.  I.arge  water 
power  development  near  Juneau  and 
Ketchikan  would  supply  energy  for  pulp 
mills  capable  of  producing  daily  between 
200  and  500  tons  newsprint  each.  The 
Tongass  timber  would  keep  the  two 
plants  running  for  fifty  years.  Each  is 
apected  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.\000,000. 

One  of  the  developing  groups  is  com¬ 
posed  of  George  T.  Cameron,  publisher 
of  the  San  I'ranciscn  Chronicle,  and 
Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  other  group  is 
made  up  of  the  Zellerbach  brothers,  of 
San  Francisco  Each  has  been  offered  a 
license  by  the  power  commission,  but 
neither  has  accepted.  Final  permits  for 
the  timber  right  depend  upon  issuance  of 
the  power  licenses. 

Officials  said  they  did  not  expect  ac¬ 
ceptances  of  the  licenses  until  news¬ 
print  market  conditions  have  much  im¬ 
proved. 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  protest  was  in  the  form  of  a 
survey  purporting  to  show  that  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  great  Alaska  timber  re¬ 
serves  would  create  chaos  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry,  which  is  already  equipped 
to  produce  much  more  than  is  consumed, 
and  that  there  could  he  no  possible  gain  to 
newsprint  consumers  in  price  or  service. 
The  present  supplies  of  pulpwood  are 
ample,  the  survey  showed,  and  the  great 
need  of  reserving  the  Alaskan  lands 
against  the  time  when  added  supplies 
might  be  imperative  was  stressed. 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  association,  told  Editor 
4  Publisher  this  week  that  the  protest 
was  deemed  necessary  because  some  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  were  extremely  anxious 
to  dm-elop  Alaska,  even  at  a  time  when 
conditions  in  the  newsprint  industry 
njanded  retrenchment  rather  than  expan¬ 
sion.  The  government,  he  said,  was  the 
only  agency  that  could  effectively  hold  a 
fosorve  of  timherland,  and  that  the 
Alaskan  lands  should  be  held  for  this 
Ptirpose.  Private  interests,  he  pointed 
oof.  could  not  conserve  timberlands  be¬ 
cause  of  taxes  and  carrying  charges  which 
often  pmpelled  their  owners  to  cut  wood 
O'®  if  they  had  to  do  so  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Neal  considered  the  newspapers 

sometimes  thoughtless  in  dealing  with  the 
^■sprint  industry  which  supplies  to  them 
mis  basic  raw  product.  “It  seems  to  me," 
J*  said,  “that  _  the  newspapers  could  act 
|or  their  own  interests  as  well  as  for  the 
Werests  of  the  newsprint  industry  and 
™)ness  in  general  if  they  would  abandon 
™ir  antagonistic  attitude  toward  the 
Nper  producers,  and  adopt  instead  a 
wtructive  program  {or  conducting 
^newsprint  business  at  a  reasonable 

Font  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
™i>ty  and  supply  of  the  basic  raw  prod- 
and  by  aiding  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
r*  vast  governmental  timberlands  for 
nitwe  use.” 

prices  of  today,”  he  said, 

,, ,  **  bottom.  They  cannot  possibly 

*  OWer.  But,  be  added,  the  newsprint 

I  jjj^cy  is  in  a  had  way,  and  that  pub- 
ihTw"  't  by  supporting  con- 

«nictive  measures  to  bring  about  reforms 


in  taxes  on  growing  timber,  adequate  fire 
protection  and  practical  reforestation 
where  possible  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

In  answer  to  those  who  would  have 
the  United  States  independent  of  Canada 
and  other  foreign  countries  for  its  news¬ 


print  supply,  Mr.  Neal  said  that  news¬ 
print  was  a  world  commodity  and  that 
as  long  as  there  were  no  tariff  walls  to 
impede  its  flow  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other  the  argument  was  baseless.  He 
pointed  to  the  steady  decline  of  news¬ 
print  making  in  the  United  States  during 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Aug.  6.— If 
”  the  request  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  that  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  national  forest  pulpwoods 
in  Alaska  be  halted  is  approved  by  the 
administration  officials  that  action  will  be 
taken  over  the  protest  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  In  fact  the  service  has  already 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the  association’s 
protest  but  must  wait  until  the  matter  is 
passed  on  finally  by  Secretary  of  ^Agri¬ 
culture  Hyde,  who  will  not  return  ’to  the 
capital  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Although  the  letter  of  the  association 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  president  to  aid  the  present  newsprint 
industry,  it  was  sidetracked  immediately 
to  the  F'orest  Service,  where  it  aroused 
nothing  but  indignation.  Part  of  the 
letter  reads  as  follows : 

“Under  the  conditions  present  in  the 
accompanying  survey  we  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  all  pending  negotiations  should 
be  dropped  and  that  no  other  offers  of 
Alaskan  or  other  national  forest  timber 
entailing  paper  or  pulp  mill  construction 
should  be  made  until  need  arises. 

“To  thrust  unwanted  production  ui»n 
an  overexpanded  industry  struggling 
with  a  diminished  demand  and  vanishing 
profits,  would  make  a  bad  unemployment 
situation  worse  and  further  depreciate  a 
capital  investment  of  over  $800,000,000  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland. 

“The  survey  shows  there  could ‘be  no 
possible  gain  to  the  consumers  of  news¬ 
print  ;  that  the  present  supplies  of  pulp- 
wood  are  ample,  and  that  the  continental 
newsprint  industry  is  equipped  to  pro¬ 
duce  2,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  aver¬ 
age  consumption  over  the  past  five 
years.  ...” 

This  part  of  the  letter  was  made  public 
in  New  York.  While  officials  of  the 
F'orest  Service  were  willing  that  the  en¬ 
tire  letter  be  made  public,  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  decided 

otherwise. 

The  negotiations  referred  to  have  been 
underway  for  some  years  between  the 
Government  and  I.  and  J.  D.  Zellerbach 
of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  and 
George  T.  Cameron  representing  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Both  parties  were  is¬ 
sued  preliminary  permits  four  years  ago 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  launch¬ 
ing  the  projects  and  a  year  ago  asked 
for  licenses  to  harness  sufficient  water 


the  past  decade  or  two  as  an  indication 
of  the  controlling  economic  forces. 

The  survey  presented  to  President 
Hoover  painted  a  deplorable  picture  of 
conditions  in  the  newsprint  industry.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  follow: 

■‘The  newsprint  paper  industry  in 
North  America  is  expanded  beyond  its 
domestic  needs  and  its  overseas  export 
possibilities.  It  faces  uncertainty.  In 
neither  the  United  States  nor  in  Canada 
may  the  industry  now  operate  at  efficient 
volume,  nor  can  immediate  markets  be 
found  that  are  capable  of  absorbing  the 
excess  production.  Prices  have  declined, 
yet  many  companies  find  that  costs  tend 
to  move  slowly  upward.  But  few  com¬ 
panies  are  paying  dividends  on  preferred 
stock ;  many  have  failed  to  make  bond 
interest,  and  with  few  exceptions  none 
are  making  returns  on  common  stock. 
Moreover,  American  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  gives  evidence  of  more  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  cessation  of  increase. 

“Obviously  this  is  no  time  to  expand 
paper  making  facilities.  It  is  a  time  for 
retrenchment.  This  the  industry  realizes ; 
no  new  production  facilities  will  be  added 
this  year,  save  one  80  ton  machine  by  a 
.small  company  which  has  long  time  con¬ 
tracts.  Nor  are  machine  installations 


power  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau  and 
Ketchikan  to  operate  the  mills  they 
planned  to  build.  It  was  the  plan  then 
to  spend  $20,000,000  on  the  projects  and 
the  initial  capacity  of  the  mills  was 
placed  at  270  tons  of  paper  a  day. 

These  licenses  were  tendered  forthwith 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  but, 
according  to  officials,  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  and  the  overcapacity  of  paper  mills 
that  has  resulted,  prompted  the  coast 
firms  to  call  a  temporary  halt  in  the 
plans. 

The  fact  that  the  negotiations  are 
dormant  at  present  will  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  e.xcuse  for  the  “adminis¬ 
tration”  to  hold  up  a  final  decision  on 
the  request  until  it  can  be  given  all  the 
consideration  it  deserves,  it  was  pointed 
out  bv  one  official. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Forest  Service,  as  expressed  by  Leon  F. 
Kneipp,  a  high  service  official,  that  the 
protest  should  be  disapproved.  It  is  his 
view  that  as  long  as  the  United  States 
is  forced  to  import  newsprint  some  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  a  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  territory  of  Alaska  has 
prayed  for  for  years.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  interest  of  the  Alaskans  was 
matched  by  that  of  the  forest  service, 
which  sought  for  years  to  interest 
American  capital  in  the  value  of  exploit¬ 
ing  the  pulpwood  forests  along  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Alaska. 

While  Kneipp  admitted  that  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
newsprint  industry  is  suffering  from  the 
depression  it  should  not  operate  to  ruin 
a  natural  development  that  means  a  new 
deal  all  around  for  southwestern  Alaska 
He  pointed  out  also  that  the  administra¬ 
tion,  in  its  recent  appeal  for  a  conserva¬ 
tion  of  timber,  made  an  exception  of 
Alaska  so  that  these  development  pro¬ 
jects  might  be  carried  on  without 
restraint. 

The  officials  also  show  that  the  timher- 

lands  in  question  should  be  developed 
since  it  is  possible  for  the  forest  to  pro¬ 
duce  1,000,000  tons  of  paper  annually  in 
perpetuation.  These  forests  have 
reached  a  point  of  stagnation,  according 
to  the  officials,  who  charged  that  this 

amount  of  paper  is  beinp  passed  up 
yearly  in  favor  of  imnortations  from 

Canada  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

No  matter  what  the  final  outcome  will 
be,  the  Forest  Service  has  a  feeling  that 
the  negotiations  should  proceed. 


planned  in  either  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  .Alaska 
where  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  offered  preliminary  timber  contracts 
contingent  upon  the  construction  of  two 
mills  with  a  combined  apnual  capacity  of 
1.^0,000  tons.  There  is  no  justification  for 
the  completion  of  these  contracts  or  for 
other  offers  of  national  forest  timber  en¬ 
tailing  paper  mill  construction,  until  bal¬ 
ance  between  supply  and  demand  in  the 
American  newsprint  market  has  been 
established,  and  until  the  industry  has  had 
opportunity  to  lift  itself  from  the  uneco¬ 
nomic  conditions  that  have  developed 
since  1926. 

“In  1930,  3,560,000  tons  of  the  world’s 
newsprint  production  of  6,985,000  tons 
were  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  industry  contributed 
1,282,000  tons  or  36  per  cent  toward  the 
domestic  consumption;  the  balance  was 
imported  chiefly  from  Canada.  Smaller 
tonnages  were  drawn  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  Sweden  and  Finland.  The  United 
States  imports  from  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  amounted  to  2,145,000  tons  or 
60  per  cent  of  its  consumption  in  1930; 
the  imports  from  overseas,  constituting 
less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  consumption, 
amounted  to  134,000  tons.  It  is  clear 
that  United  States  consumption  is  chiefly 
dependent  upon  North  American  produc¬ 
tion.  Although  nearly  40,000  tons 
greater  in  1930  than  in  1929,  the  over¬ 
seas  imports  are  quantitatively  insignifi¬ 
cant;  they  are,  however,  important  in 
their  influence  upon  prices. 

“Although  distributed  between  three 
separately  constituted  political  units,  the 
North  American  industry  is  essentiaNy 
one  industrial  whole.  It  has  one  chief 
market,  the  United  States. 

“Meanwhile  changes  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  consumption  of  newsprint. 
In  Figure  4,  the  number  of  printed  pages 
in  American  newspapers  of  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  over  is  shown  by  months 
from  1926  to  1929  for  both  daily  and 
Sunday  issues.  The  yearly  average 
in  the  case  of  dailies  was  30  pages  per 
issue  in  1926,  1927  and  1928.  It  in¬ 
creased  to  an  average  of  32  pages  in 
1929  but  in  1930  it  dropped  three  pages 
to  29.  This  is  not  particularly  serious 
for  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  will 
be  permanent.  But  a  somewhat  different 
situation  is  shown  in  the  Sunday  issue 
trend.  There  has  been  a  decrease  from 
the  1926  yearly  average  of  111  pages  to 
an  average  of  99  pages  for  1930.  This 
trend  is  distinctly  downward;  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  indication  of  a  permanent  change 
which  may  account  for  a  shrinkage  in 
American  consumption. 

“Circulations,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
tended  to  increase,  although  not  substan¬ 
tially.  The  records  by  six  month  periods 
in  each  of  the  past  five  years  are  shown 
for  daily  and  Sunday  issues  of  English 
language  papers  in  the  United  States  in 
Figure  5.  Here  as  above,  however,  the 
Sunday  issues  show  greater  weakness 
than  the  dailies. 

“In  Figure  6  the  trend  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  shown  for  the  past  five 
years.  These  figures  represent  the  yearly 
agate  lines  of  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  .30  leading  cities  in  the  United 
States.  These  show  a  decrease  since 
1928  when  the  all-time  peak  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

“It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  these 
changes  in  consumption  would  affect  the 

tonnage  of  newsprint  paper  consumed  by 
individual  publishers.  That  this  is  true, 
is  indicated  in  Figure  7  which  shows  the 
actual  consumption  of  newsprint  paper 
by  445  identical  newspapers  since  1926. 

“Although  these  data  conflict  to  some 
extent,  they  do  show  weaknesses  in  the 
trend  of  newsprint  consumption.  The 

breaks  in  the  trend  courses  that  occurred 
prior  to  1929  are  probably  significant  of 
permanent  change ;  the  1930  breaks  may 
{Continued  on  page  16) 


U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE  OPPOSES  PLEA  TO 
STOP  ALASKA  PULPWOOD  SALE 

_ By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING _ 

Wuhington  Correapondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 
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ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  DRIVE  PLANNED 
LIKE  REFRIGERATOR  CAMPAIGN 

Advertising  Efforts  on  Cooking  and  Home  Lighting  Equipment 
Will  Be  Co-ordinated  Through  National  Electric  Light 
Association — Begin  This  Fall  and  in  January,  1932 


By  ROBERT 

Successful  ()i)erati()ii  of  the  three- 
year  cot>perative  campaign  for  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators,  which  in  its  first  year 
finds  the  refrigerator  industry  a  bright 
spot  ill  the  field  of  business,  is  to  be 
followed  by  similar  campaigns  for  elec¬ 
tric  cooking  applituices  and  for  home 
lighting  ct|uipment. 

Plans  for  the  forthcoming  campaigns 
are  being  develoiK*d  along  lines  similar 


S.  MANN 

"This  coordinatetl  activity  has  kept  the 
whole  industry  operating  at  full  capacity," 
he  said.  "Retailers  have  been  kept  busy, 
and  several  thousand  salesmen  in  the 
field  have  been  enabled  to  continue  their 
normal  earnings. 

"When  I  read  of  the  savings  bank  bal¬ 
ances — four  billion  dollars  in  the  New 
York  area — and  the  July  dividend  lists, 
1  know  that  there  is  a  big  buying  power 
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An  example  of  newspaper  co-operation  in  an  advertising  campaign  for  electric 
refrigerators.  The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  lent  the  use  of  its  show  window 
for  a  Norge  display  during  the  week  of  July  13. 

to  those  of  the  refrigerator  campaign,  in  the  country  that  can  be  reached  by 
bringing  in  manufacturers,  distributors,  putting  on  the  pressure  at  this  time, 
and  electric  power  companies.  Adver-  Pessimism  is  the  path  of  least  resistance, 
tising  efforts  are  coordinated  through  hut  maybe  a  ‘coats-off’  policy  is  needed.” 
the  .National  Electric  Light  Association.  The  achievement  of  the  refrigerator 
The  objective,  of  course,  is  not  only  the  industry  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  figured 
immediate  sale  of  appliances,  but  the  at  average  retail  prices  of  $225  to  $250 
future  sale  of  current.  apiece,  means  total  sales  of  more  than 

The  home  lighting  campaign  is  ex-  $100,(XX),(X)0 — perhaps  as  much  as  $118,- 
pected  to  begin  this  fall,  probably  about  (XK),(XX).  This  comparatively  high  price 
October,  according  to  C.  E.  Greenwood,  is  another  factor  that  makes  the  record 
director  of  the  commercial  department  of  worthy  of  comment. 

the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  The  electrical  refrigeration  industry  is 
This  will  be  largely  a  newspaper  cam-  a  youthful  giant,  not  having  really  got 
paign.  Manufacturers  of  lamps  and  fix-  under  way  until  1926.  In  1923  only 
tures  will  join  with  retailers,  utilities  and  1(>,(KX)  machines  were  sold,  and  the  next 
other  interests  in  seeking  to  arouse  inter-  year  only  24,(XX).  Sales  tripled,  how- 
est  in  up-to-the-minute  lighting  of  homes,  ever,  reaching  75.(X)0  in  1925. 

The  electric  cooking  campaign  is  to  The  following  year  saw  sales  over  the 
start  in  January,  1932.  In  this,  as  in  the  1(X).(X)0  mark  for  the  first  time — and  way 
refrigerator  effort,  there  will  be  a  na-  over,  the  total  being  248,(XK).  This 
tional  advertising  campaign  on  the  ad-  marked  the  beginning  of  the  real  growth, 
vantages  of  cooking  by  electricity,  with  The  year  1927  saw  output  of  ^5,0(X): 
local  campaigns  going  on  at  the  same  1928  reached  468.(X)0;  1929  pushed  the 
time.  mark  up  to  630,000.  As  told  above,  the 

While  these  new  movements  are  get-  1930  figure  was  775,000,  and  this  year 
ting  under  way,  the  refrigerator  drive  seems  likely  to  wind  up  with  sales  near 
will  continue.  This  is  the  first  year  of  the  million  mark. 

the  three-year  effort,  although  it  might  The  second  phase  of  the  1931  cooper- 
be  said  that  the  action  began  in  1929  ative  advertising  campaign  will  begin 
with  the  cooperative  Food  Preservation  with  the  observance  of  Electric  Re¬ 
program,  when  a  national  contest  and  frigeration  Week,  Oct.  3  to  10,  the  date 
other  efforts  impressed  the  public  with  having  been  changed  from  that  origin- 
the  need  for  definite  cold  temperatures  ally  set  in  September.  Five  hundred 
in  preventing  the  spoilage  of  food.  The  electric  refrigeration  shows  will  be  held 
movement,  however,  did  not  really  enter  during  this  week  in  500  cities,  and  joint 
the  phase  of  actual  cooperative  selling  effort  will  be  concentrated  on  the  food- 
efforts  until  this  year.  preservation  angle.  In  this  way  it  is 

The  sales  goal  set  for  1931  was  a  hoped  to  sell  the  idea  of  electric  refriger- 
million  electric  refrigerators  for  home  ation  as  a  year-ri)und  need,  and  not 
use — a  goal  which  would  mean  a  30  per  simply  a  summer  necessity.  In  the  past 
cent  increase  over  the  1930  figures  of  refrigerator  sales  have  always  fallen  off 
775,000  refrigerators  sold.  Actual  sales  as  soon  as  the  summer  heat  began  to 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  as  compiled  moderate,  but  the  fall  advertising  will 
by  the  N.E.L.A.,  reached  457,(X)0  have  as  its  text  the  fact  that  kitchen 
machines.  _  temperatures  in  the  cooler  months  are 

On  this  basis.  Mr.  Greenwood  esti-  not  low  enough  to  prevent  deterioration 
mated  that  “by  the  end  of  the  year,  with  of  food. 

the  plans  we  have  in  sight,  we  should  Postponing  of  the  fall  campaign  means 
come  pretty  close  to  our  quota.”  that  it  will  last  until  the  beginning  of 

He  pointed  out  that  sales  for  the  first  the  Christmas  campaign,  which  will  urge 
half  of  1931  were  within  a  comparatively  the  idea  of  electric  refrigerators  for  gifts, 
few  thousand  of  the  twelve-month  aver-  Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the 
age  for  the  last  five  years,  and  that  sales  1932  campaign,  which  is  counted  on  to 
for  the  full  year  of  1931  were  at_  least  push  sales  ahead  of  the  1931  record, 
certain  to  exceed  those  of  1930,  which  in  Promoters  of  the  cooperative  plan  have 
many  industries  would  be  considered  a  been  careful  to  insist  that  local  or 
remarkable  accomplishment.  national  contributions  should  not  be  de- 
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Aug.  10-14  -  Press  Congress  of  the 
World,  regional  meeting,  Mexico 
City,  Mexiro. 

Aug.  10-11 — Western  Daily  News¬ 
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ducted  from  regular  advertising  funds. 
The  Electric  Refrigeration  Bureau  has  a 
budget  of  $1,(XX),(XX)  for  three  years,  to 
be  used  in  national  advertising  in  the 
name  of  the  Bureau — without,  of  course, 
mentioning  any  make  of  refrigerator. 

L<x:al  campaigns  have  l>een  undertaken 
by  local  hoards  formed  by  power  com¬ 
panies  and  retailers. 

The  advertising  in  the  name  of  national 
or  local  refrigeration  bureaus  has  been 
entirely  separate  fnjin  that  of  manufac¬ 
turers  or  dealers  for  individual  brands. 
In  some  instances  a  utility  company,  for 
instance,  has  had  two  advertisements 
api)eariiig  simultaneously — one  in  the 
name  of  the  local  bureau,  and  another 
advertising  a  specific  make  which  the 
company  had  for  sale. 

Mr.  Greenwo<xl,  analyzing  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  cooperative  program,  pointed 
out  these  factors: 

“1.  The  program  is  to  be  sustained 
over  three  years. 

“2.  It  is  cooperative.  In  fact  the 
strength  of  the  field  work  will  be  in  local 
c(X)perative  action  by  utility,  manufac¬ 
turer  and  all  other  sales  outlets.  The 
first  national  advertising  was  on  March 
28,  and  in  just  three  months  we  had  over 
4(X)  local  Electric  Refrigeration  Bureaus 
organized,  and  there  is  promotional  ac¬ 
tivity  in  more  than  8,500  communities. 
This  cannot  fail  to  improve  local  trade 
relations. 

“3.  This  sales  program  is  helping  to 
stabilize  production  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

“4.  Electric  service  is  becoming  of 
greater  value  to  the  households  that  in¬ 
stall  electric  refrigeration. 

“5.  The  utility  company  is  obtaining  a 
profitable  load.  If  we  reach  our  goal  in 
1931,  we  will  have  added  another 
$27,{)00.(XIO  to  the  estimated  revenue  of 
the  utilitv  companies,  bringing  our 
revenue  f-om  domestic  refrigeration 
close  to  $1()(),()()0.()()0  annually. 

“The  commercial  type  units  have  like¬ 
wise  shown  rapid  growth.  In  1925  more 
of  these  self-contained  units  were  sold 
for  refrigeration  of  food  in  small  stores, 
and  for  ice  cream  boxes,  than  in  all 
previous  years.  In  the  past  four  years 
sales  have  averaged  150.()()0  per  year. 

“The  popularity  of  the  water  cooler 
has  been  added  to  the  ice  cream  box. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  economic 
changes  in  perishable  food  distribution 
assures  us  of  a  wide-open  market  which 
will  be  continued. 

“I  do  not  know  at  what  rate  the  ice 
companies  will  grow,  but  in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  need  for  them  to  worry. 
Last  year  the  use  of  ice  increased  15 
per  cent  in  the  United  States  despite 
the  activities  of  the  electrical  industry 
in  selling  electric  refrigeration  units. 
We  are  teaching  great  masses  of  people 
to  become  refrigeration-minded  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  better  health.” 

EXTENDS  NEWS  COVERAGE 

With  a  view  to  improvement  of  its 
State  news  coverage  The  Florida  Times 
Union,  Jacksonville,  has  just  employed 
staff  correspondents  at  Tampa,  West 
Palm  Beach  and  Miami.  The  Times- 
Union  has  for  years  had  a  staff  man  in 
Orlando  and  has  operated  a  bureau  in 
Daytona  Beach.  In  its  recent  expansion 
program  a  bureau  has  been  established 
in  DeLand.  Special  correspondents  are 
employed  in  all  principal  Florida  com¬ 
munities  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  South 
(^rgia. 


FAITHFULLS  SUE  NEWS  f 
ON  SERIES  OF  STORES  f 

Summonses  Issued  for  Captain  Psttsr 

son  and  Sidney  Sutherland _ Will 

Investigate  Prosecution  for  Crim¬ 
inal  Libel,  They  Say 

New  York  Magistrate  (Overton  Harris 
on  Aug.  4  issued  four  summonses  requir¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  Captain  J.  .M/Pat- 
terson,  president  of  the  .News  Syndicat^ 
Uornpany,  publisher  of  the  Xew  Yorj, 
Daily  Nnes,  and  Sidney  Sutherland 
Daily  News  staff  writer,  in  court  to  an¬ 
swer  charges  of  libel  brought  by  tht 
mother  and  stepfather  of  the  late  Star 
Faithfull,  who  was  found  dead  several 
months  ago  washed  up  on  the  shore  it 
Long  Beach,  L.  I. 

The  summonses  were  returnable  Thors- 
(lay.  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Faithfnll 
asked  to  have  warrants  issued  for  the 
two  newspapermen,  but  Magistrate  Har- 
ris  refused. 

He  said  they  had  a  right  to  offer  in 
court  evidence  to  support  the  truth  oi 
a  series  of  articles  regarding  the  life 
and  death  of  Starr  Faithfull  appearing  in 
the  Daily  News. 

The  Faithfulls  declared  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  instigate  a  prosecution  for 
criminal  libel.  Each  of  the  Faithfulls 
is  a  complainant  against  Captain  Pap 
terson  and  Mr.  Sutherland. 

The  Daily  News  carried  a  story  of  the 
attempt  to  serve  the  summons  by  a  West¬ 
ern  Union  messenger  boy  .Aug.  4,  whkh 
the  News  would  not  accept  because  the 
l)oy,  whose  picture  was  printed,  was  be¬ 
low  legal  age. 

The  summonses  were  lawfully  served 
however,  the  following  day. 

DeWitt  and  Van  Aken,  law  firm,  is 
handling  the  case  for  the  News. 

WEST  TEXAS  PRESS  PROGRAM 

Speakers  and  Topics  Listed  for  I 
August  14-15  Meeting 

The  program  for  the  fifth  annual  c(*i- 
vention  of  the  W  est  Te.xas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  Lubbock,  .August  14  and  15, 
has  been  announced. 

President  W.  S.  Cooper  will  presidt 
The  address  of  welcome  will  be  made 
by  Mayor  J.  J.  Clements  and  Richard 
McCarthy  of  Albany  will  make  the 
response. 

A  _  roundtable  discussion  on  "Job 
Printing,”  will  be  led  by  Luther  Wat¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Nolan  County  Nm. 

(iene  Howe,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Amarillo  Globe  News,  will  speak  Friday 
afternoon  on  “Reacler  Interest,  and  the 
\'^alue  of  Promotional  Features.”  A 
roundtable  discussion  on  “National  Ad¬ 
vertising”  will  be  led  by  E.  B.  Miller, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Plainvin' 
Ez’cnint/  Herald. 

"inai  business  session  will  be  held 
Saturday  morning.  “Local  Advertising' 
w'ill  be  discussed  in  a  roundtable  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Ralph  Shuffler  of  Odessa. 

HAROLD  L.  SHALETT 

Chattanooga  News  Feature  Editor 
Dies  in  Arizona 

Harold  L.  Shalett,  26.  feature  editor 
and  dramatic  critic  of  the  Chattanoogo 
(Tenii.)  Netvs,  died  recently,  in  a  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  hospital.  George  Fort  Mil 
ton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Nw 
was  chief  speaker  at  the  funeral  servkes 
and  Chattanooga  newspapermen  formed 
an  honor  guarcl. 

Mr.  Shalett  had  suffered  from  sinus 
trouble  and  arthritis  for  the  past  tw( 
years.  Following  two  trips  to  the  M*F 
Brothers  Clinic  in  Roche.ster,  Mi^ 
which  failed  to  restore  him  to  heito 
he  went  to  Arizona  in  search  of  * 

1  climate.  He  contracted  a  cold  there  and 
in  his  weakened  condition  could  oot 
sist  it  and  pneumonia  developed  w® 

I  fatal  consequences.  ,, 

1  Mr.  Shalett  had  been  connected  wiw 
I  the  News  since  1922  in  various  r^' 

1  torial  and  executive  positions.  P*^ 

;  to  joining  the  News  he  worked  oo 
Des  Moines  Register,  Milwaukee 
I  tinel.  Omaha  Bee  and  the  .AssociaW 
Press,  Pittsburgh  bureau. 
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“PUBLIC  OPINION”  GETS  NEW  THRONE 


Engineers  of  1932  Disarmament  Conference  Building  Home  Sentiment  in  Advance  to  Create 
Atmosphere  of  Success  at  Geneva_  Meeting  of  Fifty  Nations 


Geneva,  July  27. — if  the  worUl  dis¬ 
armament  conference  scheduled  for 
the  coming  vear,  is  not  a  success,  it  will 
be  the  fault' of  "enlightened  public  opin¬ 
ion”  to  which  statesmen  (Machiavellian 
ind  otherwise)  are  so  prone  to  ascribe 
the  last  word.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
intangible  force  called  “Public  Opinion” 
doesn't  exercise  its  full  influence  uptni 
the  negotiators  of  some  50  nations  who 
will  assemble  around  the  green-baize,  or 
marble-topped  or  beer-stained  and  other 
tables  in  Geneva  to  discuss  the  possibility 
ot  hammering  swords  into  ploughshares, 
it  will  only  have  itself  to  blame. 

During  the  decade  of  painful  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  that  has  been  done  by  prepara¬ 
tory  disarmament  committees,  much  has 
beCT  written  about  the  insincerity  of 
governments  and  the  bad  faith  of  mili- 
ury  and  naval  oflicers  who  were  sent  to 
(jtneva  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  put¬ 
ting  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  un¬ 
employed.  In  almost  every  case,  how- 
1  ever,  these  emissaries  have  gone  as  far 
as  their  governments  would  allow  them. 
In  turn  the  governments  have,  through 
1  their  spokesmen  and  political  parties,  de- 
j  dared  that  they  had  advanced  as  far  as 

I  their  “public”  would  permit,  or  that  “na¬ 
tional  security”  would  justify. 

With  the  opening  date  for  launching 
Disarmament  definitely  fixed  (February 
1932),  alibis  for  previous  ineffectiveness 
have  become  things  of  the  past.  The 
decks  have  been  cleared  for  action,  and  if 
appearances  are  any  fair  criterion,  that 
action  will  be  hotter  and  heavier  than  any 
seen  in  the  international  arena  since  the 
days  of  the  Versailles  treaty  negotiations. 
Disarmament  is  to  be  the  piece  de  re¬ 
sistance;  the  side  issues  which  will  go 
along  with  it,  and  which  have  already 
become  evident  in  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  war-debt  readjustment,  mora¬ 
toriums,  tariff  and  customs  revisions,  etc., 
will  furnish  enough  diversity  to  keep  the 
half-thousand  newspapermen  who  will  be 
in  Geneva  busy  twenty-four  hours  per 
day  over  the  eight  or  nine  months  the 
pourparlers  are  expected  to  be  underway. 

It  is  this  propaganda,  or  publicity  ele¬ 
ment,  which  should  be — according  to 
such  men  as  Arthur  Henderson,  British 
foreign  minister  and  president  of  the 
conference:  Aristide  Briand,  Lord  Cecil, 
Hon.  Hugh  Gibson,  head  of  the  Ameri- 
Mn  delegation,  and  others — a  dominating 
fartor.  In  the  past  statesmen  and  poli¬ 
ticians  have  made,  and  led  to  a  very 
large  extent,  so-called  public  opinion. 
Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann,  Lord  D'Aber- 
'wn  and  Sir  Austin  Chamberlain  pre¬ 
yed  the  w;ay  for  Locarno;  Aristide 
Briand  and  Frank  B.  Kellogg  “sold”  the 
o^lawry  of  war  idea  to  two  nations  and 
then  to  the  world — and  so  on.  News- 
papers,  periodicals  and  composers  of 
printed  pages  were  content  to  reproduce 
»™t  developed  in  regard  to  Locarno  and 
'kL  pact,  albeit  now  and 

then  throwing  in  a  bit  of  gratuitous  ad- 
'Tce,  cynical  criticism  or  praise. 

In  regard  to  disarmament  things  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  stacking  differently.  There  is 
developing  a  definite  tendency  towards 
wing  the  public,  through  concerted  ac- 
influence  the  policies  of  governments 
Worehand,  and  thus  determine  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  delegates  at  Geneva. 
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Already  a  mass  of  “propaganda”  in 
avor  of  progressive  reduction  of  arma- 
One  publication, 
pattied  Disarmament  is  in  circulation.  It 
'•  sponsored  by  international  organiza- 
wis  such  as  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
nion  the  Federation  of  League  of  Na- 
Societies  and  other  similar  groups, 
akolm  Davis,  formerly  of  the  Council 
Relations  and  now  Geneva 
tpresentative  of  the  League  of  Nations 
•  ssociation  of  New  York,  is  the  Ameri- 
'*t  member  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
,1^  **tond  publication,  to  be  known  as 
Jes  Nations  will  make  its 
in  August.  It  will  be  a  daily  news- 
“itended,  in  its  own  words,  “to 
Itself  indispensable  to  all  those  who 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


would  advance  the  cause  of  international 
cooperation."  Since,  however,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  des  Nations  is'  being  launched  with 
French  and  Polish  support,  it  is  lieing 
viewed  with  misgivings  in  some  circles. 

Still  a  third  publication  is  the  Hiillc- 
tin  of  the  Union  Mondiale  de  la  Femme 
pour  la  Concorde  Internationale — an  or¬ 
ganization  of  women  of  all  countries  with 
headquarters  in  Geneva.  Under  the 
slogan  “Disarmament  or  Disaster,”  the 
Union  is  launching  a  terrific  onslaught 
against  armaments  in  a  score  of  coun¬ 
tries,  and  is  taking  .Arthur  Henderson’s 
counsel :  “The  extent  of  the  reduction  of 
armaments  deiieiids  upon  the  public  .  .  . 
if  the  peoples  of  the  world  desire  dis¬ 
armament,  they  alone  are  able  to  obtain 
it  ...  if  they  impose  their  will  they 
will  be  able  to  force  results,”  literally. 

Behind  these  quasi-public  groups,  work¬ 
ing  silently  and  effectively,  is  the  super¬ 
publicity  organization  of  them  all — the 
Information  Section  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Composed  of  ex-journalists 
from  more  than  a  score  of  countries, 
under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Comert, 
French,  and  .Arthur  Sweetser,  American, 
the  Information  Section  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  disposal  of  more  than  5(X) 
newspapermen  who  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  the  disarmament  meetings. 

.An  idea  of  how  extensive  are  the 
activities  of  this  branch  of  the  League 
can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  one 
so-called  dead  month  recently  it  dis¬ 
tributed  .12,000  communiques  on  87  sub¬ 
jects,  1,000  copies  of  an  article  summar¬ 
izing  the  work  of  the  League  Council. 
1.000  articles  on  the  activities  of  the 
League  for  the  month,  400  copies  of  the 
programme  of  meetings,  840  copies  of  an 
“Overseas  News  Sheet,”  160  copies  of 
Radio  Bulletins,  200  review  copies  with 
explanatory  articles— a  total  of  35,600 
documents,  not  including  9,000  copies  of 
Council  documents  which  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  newspapermen  in  Geneva. 

Every  days  a  “press  review,”  giving  a 
cross-section  of  the  views  of  the  press 


of  almost  every  country  on  questions  of 
international  interest,  is  prepared  while 
liaison  olticials  of  the  Information  Sec¬ 
tion  report  developments  from  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Koine,  Tokio  and  other 
capitals. 

The  radio,  the  movies  and  photography 
have  also  been  utilized  by  the  League  in 
disseminating  information,  and  will  play 
a  more  or  less  important  part  in  “sell¬ 
ing”  disarmament  to  the  world.  Broad¬ 
casts  from  national  stations  in  several 
countries  have  long  been  in  vogue,  but 
the  short-wave  series,  transmitteil 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Dutch  Postal, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Administra¬ 
tion  will  encircle  the  globe.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  international  broadcasts  of  prom¬ 
inent  speakers,  relayeil  over  various  na¬ 
tional  hook-ups  during  past  .Assemblies 
and  Council  meetings,  will  be  continued, 
while  the  proffered  co-operation  of  the 
International  Radio-Telegraphic  Union, 
with  26  associations  comprising  6,5(K),(MX) 
members  or  approximately  2.5,0()0,000 
listeners-in  in  Europe  alone,  will  be  made 
the  most  of,  it  is  promised.  Another 
agency,  used  effectively  in  the  past,  is 
the  daily  broadcast  of  5(X)  words  through 
the  Croix-d’Hins  wireless  station  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France.  This  service  is  inter¬ 
cepted  by  many  newspapers,  press  organ¬ 
izations  and  ships  on  the  high  seas,  and 
disseminates  a  communique  which  is  not 
generally  given  to  the  newspapermen  at 
Geneva. 

Despite  the  apparent  decrease  in  the 
importance  the  League  plays  in  inter¬ 
national  activities  (i.  e.  the  inter-allied 
negotiations  over  war-debts,  etc.,  which 
centered  at  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Basle  recently)  editors  are  not  “pulling 
in”  their  Geneva  correspondents.  When 
the  League  held  its  first  Assembly  in 
Geneva  in  1020  there  were  ten  foreign 
journalists  stationed  there  while  1% 
others  were  given  press  credentials,  com¬ 
ing  from  other  cities ;  in  1926  there  were 
83  journalists  regularly  stationed  at  the 
seat  of  the  T.eague  and  386  came  to 


j  PATTERSON  IN  CRASH,  THEN  FLIES  AGAIN 


The  wreckage  of  the  Sikorsky  amphibian  plane  after  it  crashed  with  its 


owner,  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
and  flying  enthusiast,  i 

pAPTAIN  JOSEPH  M  E  DILL 
PATTERSON,  publisher  of  the 
Neiv  York  Daily  Netos,  escaped  with  a 
slight  laceration  on  the  forehead  when 
his  Sikorsky  amphibian  crashed  at 
Roosevelt  Field,  L.  L,  August  4,  as  he 
and  two  passengers  were  taking  off  on 
a  flight  to  his  home  near  Ossining.  True 
to  the  tradition  that  pilots  take  off  again 
as  soon  after  a  crack-up  as  possible,  he 
clambered  into  his  Laird  biplane  ten 
minutes  later  and,  accompanied  by 


publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
t  Roosevelt  Field,  N.Y. 

former  Lieutenant  Fred  Becker,  took 
off  for  the  Westchester  airport. 

Captain  Patterson  was  at  the  controls 
at  the  time  of  the  crash.  His  passengers 
were  Lieutenant  Becker,  who  is  his  aero¬ 
nautical  adviser,  and  Charles  Sutter. 
The  plane  had  just  left  the  ground,  when, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Becker,  it  failed 
to  answer  the  controls,  crashed  on  its  left 
wing,  and  turned  over  on  its  back.  None 
of  the  occupants  was  seriously  injured, 
but  the  amphibian  was  destroyed. 


“cover”  the  .Assembly.  Today  there  art 
well  over  HK)  foreign  newspapermen  liv¬ 
ing  the  year-round  in  Geneva  and  as 
many  as  300  have  applied  for  .Assembly 
credentials.  The  International  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Journalists  .Accredited  to  the 
League  ot  Nations  has  a  standing  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  200  despite  its 
rigitl  conditions  for  admission — newspa¬ 
permen  of  about  30  nationalities. 

To  just  what  extent  newspaper  interest 
will  be  maintained  during  the  tedious 
weeks  that  military,  naval  and  legal  ex¬ 
perts  wrangle  over  “tons  and  guns,”  “se¬ 
curity,”  “moral  disarmament”  and  other 
important  and  unimportant  phases  of  the 
problem,  is  problematical.  Ordinarily, 
the  play  given  on  continuing  news-value 
alone,  would  not  be  great.  Hut  there  is 
an  open  conspiracy  to  keep  the  story  on 
the  front  page,  to  furnish  enough  fire¬ 
works  to  keep  the  issue  burning.  The 
ill-fated  Coolidge  Naval  Conference, 
which  fizzled  through  petty  politics  aiul 
machinations  of  armament  interest,  back 
in  1927,  gave  ample  indication  of  how 
public  sentiment  could  be  arousetl  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  There  were  but  three 
countries— all  peacefully  inclined— tou- 
cerneil  in  those  negotiations.  With  more 
than  fifty  nations  participating  in  the 
coming  conference,  including  every  im¬ 
portant  non- League  member  state  such 
as  Russia,  Turkey,  -Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  there  will  be  far  more 
cause  for  agitation. 

On  the  other  hand  if  public  opinion 
doesn’t  want  to  be  “enlightened”  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  get  excited,  then  the  negotia¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  be  an  awful  flop.  If 
they  flop  the  potential  consequences  are 
incalculable,  and  forward-looking  states¬ 
men  appear  to  be  determined  to  avoid 
those  consequences. 

The  conference  should  furnish  a  real 
test  Ixith  as  to  the  desirability  of  dis¬ 
armament  and  the  value  of  the  much 
vaunted  and  perhaps  over-advertised 
“Public  Opinion.” 

BRITISH  CIRCULATION  GAIN 


Trade  Depression  Not  Effective— 
English  Papers  Show  Increase 

I>ONDON,  July  21 — Trade  depression  has 
not  affected  newspaper  circulations  ad¬ 
versely,  recently  published  figures  of 
British  leading  newspapers  disclose.  The 
People  (Odhams’  Sunday  paper)  has  an 
increase  of  25,000  copies  a  week,  with 
2,7(X),(X)0  as  its  certified  average  sales  per 
issue.  The  Daily  Mail's  record  net  sale 
is  now  1,766,709,  the  average  daily  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30.  June  net 
sales  of  The  London  Lx'ening  Neivs 
averaged  757,363  copies  daily,  excluding 
sporting  editions.  This  is  a  notable  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  preceding  five  months  in 
which  the  figures  have  been  round ’’720,- 
(X)0  consistently.  The  three-day  strike  in 
the  machine  room  in  May  pulled  down  the 
figures  for  that  month.  The  Empire 
News  (Berry  Brothers)  Manchester  sales 
exceeded  1,400,000  copies  each  week  in 
June,  an  increase  of  57,000  copies  a  week 
since  March  last,  and  of  over  128, (XX) 
copies  weekly  since  March  of  1930. 

Daily  Express  certified  sales  for  this 
year  have  also  advanced  steadily  as  fol¬ 
low :  January  (daily  average)  1,6.32,566; 
February,  1,6.32,811;  March.  1,65.3.540; 
.April,  1,661,(V5;  May,  1,668,856;  June, 
1,678,456. 

These  figures  quoted  aliove  are.  it 
should  be  noted,  chiefly  “honest”  sales, 
that  is  not  boosted  by  such  artificial  aids 
as  competitions,  prize  schemes,  and  so  on. 

WALL  ST,  JOURNAL  TO  BUILD 

In  anticipation  of  the  early  demolition 
of  their  eight-story  building  at  42-44 
Broad  street  and  erection  there  of  a 
larger  structure,  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Wall  Street  Journal  and  oper¬ 
ators  of  a  stock  ticker  service,  have  leased 
space  on  several  floors  in  130  Cedar 
Street  and  at  89  Broad  Street,  New  A’ork 
city. 
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EDITORS  URGE  WORLD  CO-OPERATION 
BEFORE  WILLIAMSTOWN  INSTITUTE 


NARROW  ESCAPE  AT  FIRE 


KHrUKH  WILLIAMS  lU WIN  llNdlllUltL  Norfolk  Photographer*  Had  Just  Left 

'  Building  Before  Explosion 

James  Says  France,  Dominant  on  Continent,  Does  Not  Want  Charles  Borjes,  staff  photographer  for 

War — Draper  Suggests  Arms  Cut  Now — High  Deplores  the  Nor j oik  Vtrgmian-Pilot,  and  H.  D. 

,  .  Vollmer,  state  editor  of  the  Aorfolk 

Lack  of  Disarmament  Press  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  had  a  narrow 

-  escape  from  death  while  taking  pictures 

Press,  Public  Opinion,  and  Dis-  ment  have  no  newspaper  that  drives  as  of  a  waterfront  fire  recently, 
armament”  became  a  subject  of  hard  or  as  effectively  for  their  cause  as  They  had  climbed  to  the  roof  of  a 
controversy  among  newspaper  editors  the  New  York  American  or  the  Chicago  peanut  warehouse  to  get  pictures  of  the 


Press,  Public  Opinion,  and  Dis- 
armament”  became  a  subject  of 


and  writers  in  the  general  conference  on 
disarmament  at  the  Institute  of  Politics 
at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Aug.  3. 

Those  who  spoke  were  Edwin  L. 


Tribune  drives  against  it. 


blaze  next  door.  The  heat  was  so  in- 


“It  is  in  part  at  any  rate  a  tribute  to  tense  that  they  decided  to  get  back  to 
the  power  of  the  press  that  America’s  the  street  and  fearing  the  elevator 
foreign  policy,  for  more  than  a  decade,  might  stick,  they  took  the  stairs  down 


James,  night  managing  editor  of  the  has  reflected  the  Hearst-Tribune  point  of  six  flights.  The  two  men  had  barely 

York  Times;  Arthur  S.  Draper,  assist-  view  much  more  completely  than  that  of  made  the  outside  door  to  the  street  when 

ant  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  our  internationalists,”  Mr.  High  stated.  the  upper  floor  over  which  they  had 

Tribune;  and  Stanley  High,  editor  of  the  “For  this  the  mildness  of  the  press  been  working,  exploded  from  spontan- 
Christian  Herald  and  former  European  cannot  be  wholly  blamed.  The  friends  of  eous  combustion  and  burst  into  a  seeth* 

correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science  disarmament,  themselves,  have  been  and  ing  mass  of  flames. 

Monitor.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  editorial  are  too  bland,  and  well-poised.  They _ 

writer  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  understand,  but  they  don’t  evangelize.  COLORADO  PAPERS  MERGED 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Massachusetts  Apparently  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  get  r  i  •  (  v,  as  t  r/  •  / 

senator,  discussed  the  coming  Geneva  information— but  not  to  make  converts, 

arms  conference.  at  least  not  indiscriminately.  Disarma-  (Colo.)  tribune  and  the  Monte  Vista 

Mr.  James  asked  that  An»ericans_  give  ment,  like  some  other  worthy  causes,  managernent  of  Max 

recognition  to  the  European  viewpoint  in  could  stand  more  lop-sided  adherants;  Hardy  has  been  anncmnced.  the  ar- 

considerinp  disarmament  and  sueeested  more  individuals  who  were  willinc^  to  pn  rangement  became  etiective  Aug.  1. 


considering  disarmament  and  suggested  more  individuals  who  were  willing  to  go  ^ngement  became  eff^tive  A^.  1. 

that  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  pros-  with  it,  if  not  to  the  stake,  at  least  to  ^  li-  i 

pects  of  success  at  Geneva  next  year  lie  the  soap  box.”  C^olorado  congres^an  ^d  publisher  of 

in  an  effort  to  meet  the  position  of  the  The  following  newsoaoers  corresoond-  Canon  City  Daily  Record.  Young 


in  an  effort  to  meet  the  position  of  the  The  following  newspapers  correspond-  iO®  ^anon  ciiy  ^oiiy  Kecora.  icwng 
French,  because  of  the  economic  position  ents  are  covering  the  session  of  the  Insti-  Hardy  has  been  publisher  of  the  In- 
of  France  and  her  immunity  to  financial  tute:  A.  W.  Arkenburgh,  Schenectady  f  he  two  papers,  formerly  pub- 

pressure.  He  interpreted  the  French  Union-Star ;  R.  F.  Brown,  Pittsfield  J® ”  ,  weekly  and  issued  on  the  same 
position  generally  as  being  opposed  to  Eagle;  Walter  W.  Cunningham,  Chris-  day  of  the  week,  will  retain  their  present 
war  and  as  desiring  the  maintenance  of  tian  Science  Monitor;  Helen  Dwight-  'dentities,  but  w;ill  be  printed  on  differ- 
the  political  status  quo  on  the  Continent.  Reid,  Buffalo  Evening  Neivs;  Charles  days,  the  Tribune  to  appear  on  Tues- 
France  and  the  United  States,  he  said,  Feinberg,  Newark  Evening  News;  ^  ^  the  Journal  on  hriday.  Hardy 
gave  the  world  the  anti-war  treaty  which  Francis  J.  Gunning,  All  American  Press ;  leased  the  Jouriwl  from  its  present 
is  contended  to  be  of  enormous  value  in  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  Christian  Science  W.  Conant  and  Palmer 

setting  a  tone  for  international  relations.  Monitor;  C.  W.  Johnson,,  New  Haven  Co'^ant. 

but  is  incomplete  in  regulating  world  Register;  Lester  Kissell,  United  Press;  - 

affairs  because  it  provides  no  correlation  John  Lagemann,  Springfield  Republi-  SEEKS  INSECT  PLAGUE  RELIEF 
of  effort  by  the  nations  in  the  event  of  can;  John  C.  Loeser,  New  York  Journal  The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  is  pro- 
the  peace  of  the  world  being  menaced,  of  Commerce ;  David  Malcolm,  Spring-  moting  public  opinion  to  force  federal 
He  said  that  it  is  known  that  Secretly  field  Republican;  Barnet  Nover,  Buffalo  aid  for  the  Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and 
of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  agrees  in  this  News ;  Hazel  Reavis,  Associated  Press ;  Iowa  districts  stricken  with  a  grasshop- 
criticism.  Secretary  Stimson,  Mr.  James  Elliott  Robbins,  International  News  Ser-  per  invasion.  Page  one  editorials,  pic- 
said,  has  a  plan  of  his  own  to  substitute  vice ;  Arthur  Ruhl,  New  York  Herald  tures  of  corn  fields  laid  bare  by  the 
for  the  World  Court  as  a  complement  of  Tribune;  Rena  Scheer,  Brooklyn  Daily  insect  attacks  and  articles  by  authorities 
the  Kellogg  Pact.  He  said  that  plan  Eagle;  Louis  Stark,  New  York  Times;  are  ^ing  used  by  the  publication.  In 


Arthur  Wimer,  Hartford  Courant. 


to  write  to  federal  officials. 


SOUTHBRIDGE  NEWS  BUYS  OLD  CLUBHOUSE 
FOR  PUBLICATION  PLANT 


call^  for  an  international  agreement  Henry  A.  Stimson,  Banker's  Journal;  the  ^itorials  the  public  is  being  urged 
setting  up  a  system  of  international  in-  Arthur  Wimer,  Hartford  Courant.  to  write  to  federal  officials, 

quiry  and  public  report  on  any  issue  ,  -  - 

present  cire™.  SOUTHBRIDGE  NEWS  BUYS  OLD  CLUBHOUSE 

stances,  it  would  weigh  heavily  in  Europe,  FOR  PUBLICATION  PLANT 

especially  in  Pans,  Mr.  James  stated. 

“International  enquiry  and  public  report  _ 

on  any  dangerous  international  issue. 

That  means  much.  In  the  first  place,  it 
means  that  the  power  of  the  United 
States  would  be  back  of  the  proposed 
enquiry,  which,  enforcing  a  period  of  sus¬ 
pension  of  intended  hostilities  would,  by 
that  alone,  contribute  enormously  to 
avoiding  the  danger  of  open  conflict.” 

Furthermore,  he  said,  if  the  proposed 
enquiry  were  to  guide  public  opinion,  “it 
must  directly  or  by  inference  draw  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  claims  of 
the  contending  countries.”  Those  con¬ 
clusions  would,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
he  said,  bind  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  morally  if  not  legally. 

Mr.  James  urged  that  the  United 
States  help  Europe  to  organize  the 
peace  that  the  Continent  desires.  “There 
is  a  risk,”  he  stated.  “Certainly  there 
is  a  risk  that  in  joining  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  war  we  may  some  day  have  to  do 

something  to  preserve  ^ace.  But  is  that  Massachusetts  daily  will  occupy  this  new  home  Aug.  31 

risk  greater  than  in  following  another  ... 

policy?  To  wait  until  the  next  war  lyTEGOTIATIONS  have  been  recently  matic  tube  system  will  connect  the  edi- 


Massachusetts  daily  will  occupy  this  new  home  Aug.  31 


starts  to  decide  where  we  shall  stand 
might  well  cost  a  thousand  times  more. 
There  is  no  isolation;  we  are  involved 
everywhere.” 

Mr.  Draper  said  that  there  could  be 
no  better  time  to  consider  reduction  and 
limitation  of  armaments  than  the  present. 
He  said  that  the  present  is  opportune  be¬ 
cause  in  times  of  prosperity  the  public 
gives  scant  thought  to  appropriations  for 
arms,  and  remarked  that  “there  is  no 
small  interest  in  personal  and  national 
purses  today.”  Plain  common  sense,  he 


'  concluded,  for  the  sale  of  the  torial  room  and  the  composing  room  to 
Quinebaug  Club  property  at  25  Elm  insure  quick  transmission  of  copy, 

street,  to  V.  V.  McNitt,  president  and  I'he  composing  room  will  occupy  the 

editor  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  News,  entire  second  floor  and  the  ell  running 

The  remodeling  of  the  interior  and  the  back  of  it.  The  ground  floor  of  the  wing 
reinforcement  of  the  floors  to  house  the  will  be  occupied  by  the  job  presses, 
printing  presses  and  composing  room  paper  stock  and  bindery.  The  newspaper 
machines  have  started  and  the  News  will  presses  will  occupy  the  ground  floor 
move  into  its  new  building  by  Aug.  31.  back  of  the  job  department,  with  the 
The  architecture  of  the  main  building  stcreotyjie  equipment  in  the  rear  of  the 
and  wing  is  an  excellent  example  of  presses. 

Colonial  design  with  its  portico  and  tall  The  basement  will  be  used  to  store 
white  pillars  designed  after  the  state  roll  paper  for  the  newspaper  press.  A 


small  interest  in  personal  and  national  Colonial  design  with  its  portico  and  tall  The  basement  will  be  used  to  store 
purses  today.”  Plain  common  sense,  he  white  pillars  designed  after  the  state  roll  paper  for  the  newspaper  press.  A 

said,  would  seem  to  dictate  a  reduction  in  capitol  building  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  freight  elevator  will  be  used  to  transport 

armaments  for  purely  materialistic  rea-  building  was  erected  in  1830  bv  Belah  the  rolls  from  the  basement  to  the  press- 

sons,  if  for  no  other.  “If  I  read  the  Tiffany  who  moved  from  New  York  to  room  floor  and  will  be  large  enough  to 

press  rightly  there  is  a  strong  growing  escape  the  yellow  fever  epidemic. 


tendency  to  face  this  problem  in  a 
broader,  more  practical  way,”  he  stated. 

Mr.  High  said  that  it  is  an  “unfortu¬ 
nate”  fact  that  the  friends  of  disarma- 


carry  linotype  machines  to  the  compos- 


The  main  building  will  be  used  for  the  ing  room  floor, 
offices  of  the  business  department.  The  The  present  heating  plant  will  be  later 
publisher’s  office  and  editorial  rooms  will  scrapjied  for  an  oil  burner  which  will  be 
be  located  on  the  second  floor.  A  pneu-  enclosed  in  fire-proof  walls. 


NEWS  PAGE  SENT  FROM 
SHORE  TO  SHIP 

Schenectady  Union-Star  Radio*  F**. 

*iinile  to  S.S.  Minnekahda _ 

Other  Ship*  to  Be  Simi¬ 
larly  Fitted 

The  first  copy  of  the  “shore  to  ship” 
edition  of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  (/nio*. 
Star  was  transmitted  last  week  from  ont 
of  the  short  wave  stations  of  the  Gaeial 
Electric  Company  at  South  Schenectadj 
to  the  S.  S.  Minnekahda  at  sea  in  the 
Atlantic. 

The  edition,  specially  made  up  by  the 
Union-Star,  was  transmitted  on  short 
waves  by  an  apparatus  developed  by  I>. 
E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson  and  received  on 
shipboard  through  a  machine  perfected 
by  Charles  J.  Young,  son  of  Owen  D. 
Young,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
General  Electric. 

With  the  apparatus,  known  as  a  car¬ 
bon  fac-simile  receiver  perfected.  Mr. 
Young  and  Dr.  Alexanderson  completed 
it  in  its  present  form. 

It  was  installed  by  the  Radio-Marine 
Corporation  on  the  S.  S.  Minnekahda 
and  a  similar  receiver  soon  will  be 
placed  on  the  S.  S.  America. 

The  apparatus  which  transmits  the 
paper  consists  of  a  form  in  which  the 
printed  sheet  is  locked,  a  beam  of  light 
travels  across  the  page  from  left  to 
right,  sending  an  electrical  impulse  every 
time  a  black  spot,  or  letter,  on  the  wlite 
surface  is  encountered. 

The  receiving  apparatus  transmits  the 
received  electrical  impulses  to  a  bar 
which  strikes  through  the  white  paper 
to  carbon  paper  in  the  machine.  The 
recorder  paper  on  the  receiver  is  the 
same  as  the  copy  transmitted.  They 
cannot  be  told  apart  except  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed. 

It  may  be  possible  with  this  apparatus 
made  larger  to  transmit  a  newspaper 
complete,  advertisements,  cartoons,  cuts 
(except  half  tones)  and  printed  matter. 
Halftones  majr  lye  sent  with  the  aid  of 
another  machine. 

The  machine  was  used  ashore  a  year 
ago  when  a  page  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  was  sent  to  Schenectady.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  arrival  there  of 
Capt.  Kingsford-Smith,  Australian  flyer. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time, 
however,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  a  connection  between  shore  and 
ship. 

STAR  FOR  McGEEHAN 

W.  O.  McGeehan,  sports  writer  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was  swot 
in  as  an  honorary  deputy  sheriff  of  Fair- 
field  County,  Connecticut,  at  ceremonies 
at  the  county  jail  in  Bridgeport  recently. 
McGeehan’s  intimate  friend,  James  J 
“Gene”  Tunney,  former  heavyweight 
champion,  was  accorded  a  similar  honor 
at  the  same  time.  McGeehan  owns  a 
summer  home  in  the  village  of  New¬ 
town,  Conn.,  while  Tunney  is  a  resident 
of  Greenwich. 

PRESS  GROUP  LOSES  FIGHT 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  As¬ 
sociation  protested  vigorously  but  were 
unable  to  halt  Governor  La  Follettti 
signature  to  a  bill  adopted  in  the  closing 
session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislaW 
repealing  the  law  providing  for 
tion  of  the  session  laws  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution  by  state  news¬ 
papers. 

TELEVISION  PERMIT  ASKED 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  (^-i 
asked  the  Federal  Radio  Comrnission  tor 
a  permit  to  erect  a  radio  station  ex¬ 
periment  with  visual  “broadcasting,  ^ 
television.  The  request  is  for  500  wm 
of  power  on  the  2000-2100,  2750-28511 
kilocycle  frequencies. 

IOWA  WEEKLY  SOLD 

John  Halderman  of  Kansas 
became  publisher  on  July  31  of  ® 
Blanchard  (Ta.)  Herald,  a  weekly,^ 
ing  purchased  the  newspaper  from  " 
liam  M.  Sanger. 


ROBERT  McLEAN  HEADS  THE  BULLETIN 


Hi*  Brother  and  Uncle  Are  Other  New  Officers — Will  Carry  On  Father’s  Policies — Estate  Estimated 
at  ^^$250,000  and  Upwards”  Left  Mainly  to  Family  and  Household 


R  JOYCE  so  much  to  modern  journalism.  Please 

accept  my  heartfelt  sympathy.” 

“The  prime  duty  of  a  newspaper  is  to  Frederick  I.  Thompson,  publisher, 
serve  its  community.  Success  depends  Mobile  (Ala.)  News  Item:  “American 
upon  the  forcefulness  and  efficiency  with  journalism  has  indeed  lost  one  of  its 
which  it  performs  that  duty.  A  clean,  highest  exemplars.” 
sane  and  progressive  newspaper,  with  Charles  H.  and  William  O.  Taylor, 
high  ideals,  succeeds  only  when  those  publishers,  Boston  Globe:  “The  whole 
it  serves  approve  and  continue  to  be  its  newspaper  world  looked  up  to  him  as 
readers.”  a  true  and  wise  leader  who  had  made 

“That,”  said  Robert  McLean,  “re-  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  a  guiding 
fleeted  father’s  steadfast  opinion — from  landmark.” 

Frank  P.  MacLennan,  publisher  and 
editor,  Topeka  (Kans.)  State  Journal: 
“He  left  a  monument  in  the  Bulletin  and 
^  memory  with  hosts  of  friends  who 
will  encourage  his  sons  to  carry  on  un- 
der  the  high  principles  he  established 
pSr:'  and  always  advocated.” 

•  Clark  Howell,  editor  and  general  man- 

ager,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
“He  was  one  of  the  finest  characters  I 
f  have  ever  known  in  twenty-five  years  of 

/  ^  jf  intimate  association.” 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager. 
New  York  Sun :  “America  has  lost  one 
of  its  great  newspaper  publishers.  His 
^  *  genius  and  high  ideals  combined  to 


•OHILADELPHLA,  Aug.  5— Robert  By  ARTHI 

J  McLean,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  L  McLean,  former  publisher  of  the  Company.  The  entire  ownership  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  who  died  last  Thurs-  Bulletin,  therefore,  passes  into  control 
day  in  his  80th  year,  was  today  elected  of  his  two  sons,  either  through  personal 
resident  of  the  Bulletin  Company  to  ownership  or  as  trustees.  Aside  from 
succeed  his  father.  Mr.  McLean  had  the  Bulletin  Company  stock,  the  rest  of 
been  vice-president  of  the  Bulletin  since  the  estate  consists  largely  of  govern- 
1922.  For  the  last  three  years  he  had  ment,  state  and  municipal  bonds, 
been  acting  publisher,  following  his  To  his  sister,  Laura  M.  McLean,  “for 
father’s  retirement  from  active  associa-  whom  he  had  provided  in  his  lifetime.” 
tion  with  the  newspaper.  there  is  left  an  additional  $10,000.  To 

\t  the  same  time  the  directors  of  the  —  _ 

Bulletin  Company  announced  that  WU- 

[^McLean,  had  been  elected  vice-presi-  ' 

Hrnt  and  treasurer.  He  had  been  secre-  i&|p  % 


„ _  _  _  combined  to 

^  \  create  one  of  America’s  most  successful 

;  newspapers.  His  contribution  to  clean 

^  journalism  and  his  able 

vB  work  in  organizing  better  service  by 
Associated  Press  give  him  a 

^  ^ guished  place  of  American 

Cyms  H.  K.  Curtis:  was  the 

friend  I  had  in  Philadelphia. 

deeply.  loved  him  for 
he  was  as  a  man 

- — d  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 

The  late  William  L.  McLean  Robert  McLean  Associated  Press:  “William  L.  McLean 

was  a  tower  of  strength  to  journalism, 

his  brother  Robert  L.  McLean  and  the  time  he  took  hold  of  the  Bulletin  in  and  throughout  a  long  record  of  service 
Charles  McLean,  $50,000  each.  To  1805  until  his  death.  And  it  will  remain  as  director  of  the  Associated  Press  he 
-Miss  Lucy  -M.  Donnell,  long  a  friend  of  mine,  always.”  had  much  to  do  in  building  up  this  or- 

the  family,  an  annuity  of  $1,000  a  year.  How  the  Bulletin  succeeded  under  ganization.” 

The  will  siiecifies  licquests  of.  $1,000  this  policy  is  significantly  shown  in  the  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  Philadel- 
cach  to  all  servants  who  have  been  in  his  fact  that  its  average  daily  circulation  phia  Record:  “'The  city  mourns  a  great 
employ  for  five  years  or  more,  $S,0(K)  to  increased  5,144  copies  in  1930  over  1929,  publisher  and  a  great  and  good  man.” 
his  housekeeper,  Margaret  H.  Esrey,  and  whereas  its  total  circulation  when  Mr.  Every  newspaper  in  Philadelphia — in- 

$>5.0(W  and  an  annuity  of  $600  a  year  to  McLean  took  it  over  in  1895,  totalled  eluding  the  foreign  language  newspapers 
W  illiam  J.  Perry,  who  acted  as  his  guide  only  6,317.  At  that  time  there  were  13  ' — as  well  as  many  newspapers  in  other 

for  many  years  in  the  Maine  woods.  daily  newspapers  in  Philadelphia.  Today,  sections,  published  editorials  eulogizing 
All  personal  effects  are  left  to  his  there  are  five — and  the  Bulletin  leads  Mr.  McLean  and  his  journalistic  career, 
children.  them  all,  so  far  as  circulation  is  con-  Among  them  were: 

“.All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  cerned,  its  daily  average  for  19.30  having  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger — The 

of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  whatso-  ^cn  560,855.  death  of  William  L.  McLean  is  a  seri- 

ever  and  wheresoever,”  the  will  states,  Mr.  McLean  succeeded  his  father  as  a  ous  loss  to  the  community  which  he 
“I  direct  shall  be  divided  into  three  equal  director  of  the  Associated  Press,  having  served  so  long  and  so  well.  His  public 
parts  and  disposed  of  as  follows:  occupied  that  office  since  1924.  His  army  spirit  found  frequent  and  generous  ex- 

“One  equal  third  part  thereof  I  give,  experience  has  been  notable.  He  went  to  pression  and  his  counsel  and  support  were 
devise  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Robert  'h^  Mexican  border  as  a  private  in  the  freely  at  the  disposal  of  every  worthy 
Mcl^an,  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis-  First  City  Troop  of  Philadelphia  in  1916.  civic  and  private  movement  designed  for 
trators  and  assigns,  absolutely  and  for-  Upon  his  return  in  1917  he  was  made  human  betterment. 

ever.  commander  of  the  Second  Light  Cavalry  Mr.  McLean  represented  the  highest 

“One  other  equal  part  thereof  I  give,  R  C.,  after  having  graduated  from  the  type  of  American  citizenship.  While  his 
devise  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  William  officers’  training  corps.  In  August  of  native  modesty  shrank  from  official  posi- 
L.  McLean.  Jr.,  his  heirs,  executors,  that  year  he  became  captain  of  the  311th  tion  and  publicity,  he  exerted  a  powerful, 
administrators  and  assigns,  absolutely  Field  Artillery,  79th  Division,  and  in  continuous  influence  for  good.  He  was 
and  forever.”  June  of  the  following  year  was  given  a  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  philan- 

The  remaining  one  eoual  third  part  is  major’s  commission.  thronist — a  lover  of  his  fellow  men. 

to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  His  brother,  W’illiam  L.  Mcl.ean,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  Record  —  Widespread 

daughter.  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  was  an  All-American  end  during  his  and  sincere  is  fhe  regret  of  Philadel- 
children.  football  days  at  Princeton.  On  the  very  phians  for  the  death  of  William  L.  Mc- 

Robert  Mcl.ean.  the  new  publisher,  ‘lay  of  his  graduation  he  entered  the  of-  i^ean,  publisher  of  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
was  born  October  1,  1891.  He  was  grad-  fibers’  training  corps  and  saw  service  Conservative  by  inclination  and  habit, 
uated  from  Princeton  in  1913.  He  mar-  overseas.  A  third  brother.  Warden  Me-  of  thoughtful  and  judicial  rather  than 
ried  Clare  Randolph  Wood,  of  Baltimore.  Lean,  was  killed  during  the  war,  at  Fort  crusading  temperament,  Mr.  Meixan 
April  28.  1919.  He  came  directly  to  the  Oglethorpe,  Cieorgia.  pursued  undeviatinglv  his  ideal  of  a 

Bulletin  after  his  graduation,  serving  his  Like  the  new  publisher,  William  L.  newspaper  that  should  be  a  force  for 
apprenticeship  by  working  in  virtually  Mcl  ean,  Jr.,  was  virtually  “brought  up”  civic  sanity  and  righteousness  and  prog- 
every  department  of  the  newspaper.  m  the  Bulletin  office,  he  having  served  ress.  but  at  the  same  time  should  mold 
was  a  reporter:  he  set  type;  he  m  virtually  every  department  in  the  public  opinion  by  quiet  persuasion  rather 
solicited  advertising ;  worked  in  the  cir-  newspaper  beffire  becoming  secretary  of  ,han  by  news  emphasis  or  argumentative 
dilation  department  and  out  on  the  road;  the  Bulletin  Company  in  1922.  vigor. 

he  did  a  turn  in  the  press  room  and  in  The  passing  of  the  elder  McLean  has  Philadelphia  Inqi:iheh— Few  pub- 

the  business  office— all  with  the  one  fie-  been  the  source  of  sympathetic  expres-  lishers  had  a  firmer  grasp  upon  the  prin- 
sire  to  know  all  that  he  could  learn  prac-  s'ons  from  persons  in  all  walks  of  life,  ciples  of  the  business  •  and  the  success 
tically  about  the  newspaper  business.  In  who  recognized  him  as  the  guiding  gen-  he  earned  was  due  to  intelligence,  in- 
1922  he  was  elected  vice  president.  itis  in  one  of  the  nation  s  most  success-  dustry  and  a  keen  and  never-failing  un- 

Afr.  AfcLean  is  a  young  man  of  un-  ftil  newspaper  enterprises  and  as  a  derstanding  of  the  requirements  of  his 
usual  personality  and  is  thoroughly  sat-  worthy  exponent  of  the  highest  ideals  in  p„b]ic.  He  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  as 
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PASSING  OF  ANACONDA  STANDARD 
ENDS  MONTANA  PRESS  SAGA 


Forty  Years  Ago  Mountain  Daily  Had  Larger  Plant  Than 
New  York  Papers — Secured  Beat  on 
Titanic  Sinking 


'^HE  last  chapter  of  a  stirring  saga  of 
American  journalism  was  written  late 
in  July  when  the  Atiaconda  Standard 
printed  its  last  edition  at  Anaconda  and 
was  taken  over  as  a  localized  section  of 
the  Montana  Standard,  published  at 
Butte. 

The  Anaconda  Standard  had  been  pub¬ 


tor.  Marcus  Daly.  The  prodding  of  the 
Miner  inspired  Daly  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  a  newspaper  of  his  own. 

Daly  had  incorporated  two  cities  which 
he  practically  owned.  One  was  Walker- 
ville.  a  suburb  of  Butte,  and  the  other 
.Anaconda,  26  miles  away,  at  the  mouth 
of  VV^arm  Springs  creek,  where  Daly  had 


Charles  H.  Eggleston  and  Edgar  B.  Gatlin. 


lished  at  Anacoinla,  a  city  of  less  than 
15,000  population,  continuously  since 
Sept.  4,  1889,  almost  42  years. 

For  years  it  was  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  of  Montana,  if  not  of  the  entire 
inter-mountain  region,  and  one  of  the 
journalistic  marvels  of  the  country.  At 
one  iicriod  in  the  nineties  it  used  more 
linotype  machines  than  any  New  York 
City  newspaiier.  It  producc*d  completely 
its  own  colored  comic  supplement  before 
any  but  New  York  City  papers,  during 
the  Pulitzer-Hearst  war.  had  learned  of 
their  circulation  value.  It  gave  to  Mon¬ 
tana  when  the  state  was  Just  emerging 
from  its  pioneer  days  a  newspaper  which 
was,  for  news  coverage,  style,  quality  and 
typography,  the  equal  of  any  of  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  the  country 
at  that  time. 

For  the  time,  it  was  an  ideal  combina¬ 
tion  which  founded  the  Standard.  Mar¬ 
cus  Daly,  uncouth  copper  king,  with  vast 
ideas  for  Montana  and  few  ambitions 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  with  money  to 
burn  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  desirability 
of  getting  experts  to  do  things  for  him ; 
and  as  the  other  leading  factor.  John  H. 
Durston,  doctor  of  philology,  erlucated  at 
Yale  and  Heidelburg,  former  professor 
at  Syracuse  L'niversity  and  for  several 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse-Standard — these  were  the  two  who 
founded  the  Anaconda  Standard. 

Daly,  with  his  Anaconda  Copper  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  owned  a  lar^e  part  of  the 
mountain  at  Butte,  “the  richest  hill  in  the 
world,''  its  ore  running  heavy  with  both 
copper  and  gold.  He  owned  other  mines 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  that  Rocky 
Mountain  section,  including  such  as  the 
Old  Cable  Mine,  a  pocket  of  gold  so  rich 
that,  although  Daily  imported  Corni.sh 
miners  whom  he  considered  either  too 
honest  or  too  ignorant  to  steal  his  ore, 
many  of  the  diggers  were  said  to  have 
l>ecome  wealthy  on  the  “high  grade” 
which  they  carried  out  in  their  pockets. 

A  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Marcus  Daly 
was  William  A.  Clark,  second  biggest 
mine  owner  of  early  Montana.  In  the 
course  of  his  financial  operations  Clark 
found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  the  Butte  Miner.  To  his  de¬ 
light  he  discovered  that  the  Miner  could 
be  used  as  an  effective  weapon  for  an¬ 
noying  his  old  enemy  and  fellow-prospec¬ 


built  smelters  for  his  copper.  He  trit-d 
to  interest  several  exiK'rienced  news¬ 
papermen  in  a  j)roject  to  start  a  daily 
newspajM-'r  either  at  Walkerville  or  .Ana¬ 
conda,  but  he  insisted  that  it  be  a  fine 
and  big  newspaiier.  He  had  visions  of 
securing  the  state  capital  for  .Anaconda. 

In  the  year  when  Daly  was  trying  to 
find  a  publisher,  John  H.  Durston.  hav¬ 
ing  just  sold  his  interest  in  the  Syracuse 
Standard,  was  touring  the  west,  and 
stopped  for  a  few  days  at  the  raw  smel¬ 
ter  town.  He  was  induced  to  write  a 
“visitor’s  editorial”  for  the  .inaconda 
Revieie,  a  weekly  published  by  1,.  (). 
Leiinard.  This  editorial  attracted  the 
eye  of  Marcus  Daly,  who  sought  an  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  and  proposed  that  Durs¬ 
ton  start  his  newspaper.  As  a  business 
proiKisition  it  seemed  absurd,  and  Durs¬ 
ton  declined.  Then  he  learned  that  Dalv 
had  just  paid  $20,000  for  a  new-born  colt 
which  he  hoped  would  become  a  valuable 
race  horse.  This  tipped  the  scale  for 
Durston.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  an 
interesting  experiment,  and  any  man  so 
free  with  his  money  could  afford  to  own 
a  good  newspaper  even  in  that  locality. 

Durston  brought  many  of  his  Syra¬ 
cuse  associates  to  Anaconda.  Chief 
among  them,  for  the  editorial  side,  were 
Charles  H.  Eggle.ston  and  Warren  W. 
Walsworth.  Flggleston  is  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  trio.  For  years  he  has  been, 
and  still  is.  the  leading  editorial  writer 
for  the  Standard,  and  his  pungent  para¬ 
graphs  have  been  quoted  the  world  over. 
Walsworth  became  manager  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard’s  office  at  Butte,  where  the  largest 
circulation  developed.  Another  Syra¬ 
cuse  importation  was  Fxlgar  B.  Catlin, 
who  came  as  a  printer  and  set  the  first 
editorial  f<>r  the  Standard  in  1889.  Last 
month  he  donned  an  apron  and  made  up 
the  last  editorial  printed  in  the  .Anaconda 
edition.  For  many  years  Mr.  Catlin  has 
been  manager  of  the  extensive  job  and 
supply  department  of  the  institution. 
John  H.  Chrystal,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  also  came  from  Syracuse. 

The  Standard  had  offices  in  every  city 
and  town  in  Montana  and  in  many  parts 
of  Idaho.  Wyoming  and  Utah.  It  exer¬ 
cised  a  keen  and  fundamental  sense  of 
journalism  in  a  country  where  Indians 
still  were  occasionally  rampant  and 
where  the  necessity  for  Vigilantes  was 
not  yet  over. 


Daly  had  built  his  own  railroad,  the 
Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific,  and  shortly 
after  4  o’clock  every  morning  a  special 
paper  train  dashed  across  the  valley  head 
and  roared  through  Durant  canyon  to 
Butte  with  thousands  of  copies  of  a  one- 
edition  newspaper  of  which  any  city  in 
the  world  might  have  been  proud. 

The  battles  between  Daly  and  Clark 
were  many  and  picturesque.  Daly  failed 
in  his  effort  to  have  the  state  capital 
located  at  Anaconda.  He  succeeded  in 
defeating  Clark  for  the  United  States 
■Senatorship  by  exposing  the  purchase 
price  of  legislative  votes  for  the  senator- 
ship  ;  only  to  have  an  opposition  lieuten¬ 
ant-governor  appoint  Clark  to  the  vacancy 
left  by  his  own  default.  However.  Clark 
was  never  active  in  the  Senate  until  after 
Daly’s  death  in  1900. 

The  news  and  editorial  standards  of 
the  Standard  were  high,  but  the  old  files 
reveal  some  reporting  which  would  be 
regarded  today  as  picturesque,  to  say  the 
least.  The  Standard  regularly  reported, 
for  instance,  just  what  the  Clark  forces 
were  bidding  day  by  day  for  legislative 
votes.  Pre-election  advertisements  and 
news  stories  dwelt  upon  the  price  of 
votes  at  the  polls,  just  as  a  pre-fight  story 
of  tfxlay  will  tell  of  the  betting  odds. 

The  Standard  had  its  own  telegraph 
line  from  Butte  to  Anaconda.  A  large 
report  orial  and  advertising  force  was 
maintained  at  Butte,  a  small  local  and 
copy  desk  staff  at  Anaconda,  its  entire 
mechanical  and  art  departments  at  .Ana¬ 
conda.  and  local  news  and  circulation 
offices  throughout  the  region. 

L(Kal  Butte  stories  were  telegraphed 
to  .Anac<mda  complete,  heads  and  all. 
Fre(juently  late  advertisements  were  tele¬ 
graphed  with  full  instructions  for  the 
composing  nnnn. 

It  has  been  said  that  Marcus  Daly 
sank  $.\(X)0.(((K)  into  the  Standard  bebtre 
his  death  in  19;X),  but  probably  he  him¬ 
self  never  knew  the  exact  amount.  The 
tight  with  Clark  technically  was  over 
with  Daly's  death,  but  the  genius  of  its 
men  and  the  momentum  of  its  eleven- 
year  start  carried  the  Standard  on  as  a 
fine  newspaper  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Durston  retired  from  the  editorship  in 
PM.I  to  buy  the  Butte  Intermouutain,  an 
afteriUK)!!  paper,  and  publish  it  as  the 
Butte  Post.  He  continued  as  its  pub¬ 
lisher  until  his  death  two  years  ago.  So 
keen  and  alert  were  the  Standard’s  news 
p<ilicies  that  in  1912  when  the  story  of 
the  Titanic  disaster  broke,  the  Standard 
was  the  only  morning  daily  in  the  West 
which  held  its  wires  for  later  news  and 
thereby  published  a  full  story  of  the 
tragefly.  The  news  acumen  of  Warren 
Davis,  former  Boston  new’spaperman, 
now  publisher  of  the  .\fissoula  .Sientinel 
and  Misjioulian,  was  responsible  for  this. 

I.ater  when  the  Unit^  States  Senate 
was  investigating  the  fate  of  the  Titanic, 
copies  of  the  Anaconda  Standard  were 
displayed  and  White  Star  Line  officials 
were  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  a 
newspaper  published  in  a  small  Rocky 
Mountain  city  to  know  more  at  3  a.  m. 
about  the  fate  of  the  liner  than  officials 
of  the  line  in  New  York  and  London 
knew  twelve  hours  later. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Daly- 
Clark  fight  finally  ended  when  the  Stand¬ 
ard  bought  the  Butte  Miner  and  consoli¬ 
dated  it  with  its  Butte  edition.  The  Mon¬ 
tana  Standard,  published  at  Butte,  took 
over  the  Butte  and  state-wide  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Anaconda  Standard.  The 
older  paper  was  published  only  as  a  local 
edition.  The  latest  move,  which  would 
have  been  a  businesslike  journalistic  step 
42  years  ago.  was  taken  only  last  month. 

GIRL  AIDS  WOMEN’S  EDITOR 

Miss  Marv  hile  Shipman.  15-vear  old 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Very  Brady  Shipman, 
women’s  editor  of  Chicaqo  Evening 
Post,  recently  assisted  her  mother  in 
getting  out  the  daily  home  page  and  the 
Thursday  women’s  magazine  section  of 
the  Post  while  the  regular  assistant 
editor  was  on  her  vacation. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY  BURNED  OUT 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Frost 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  weekly,  recently, 
with  loss  of  $13,000.  The  newspaper  was 
owned  and  edited  bv  Miss  Kate  Simms. 
She  has  announced  she  will  buy  new 
equipment  and  continue  publication. 


PRINT  UNIQUE  PHOTOS 
OF  PARACHUTE  JUMP 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  Aitut, 
Army  Flyer  in  Experiment 
Picturing  Complete 
Descent 


Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  pub. 
lished  a  full  page  of  copyrighted  photo¬ 
graphs  on  Wednesday  depicting  a  4,0^ 
foot  parachute  leap  in  which  the  jumper 
reported  the  progress  of  his  descent  hr 
self-made  camera  pictures.  The 
graphic  experiment  was  staged  at  Channte 
Field,  Rantoul,  Ill.,  by  United  States 
army  flyers  in  cooperation  with  the 
Herald  and  Examiner. 

Ascending  in  a  Keystone  army  bomh. 
ing  plane.  Acting  Corporal  Garland  E 
Cain,  25,  jumped  from  the  ship  and  snap¬ 
ped  16  photographs  of  his  fall. 

David  Mann,  Herald  and  Examiner 
I)hotographer,  accompanied  Pilot  Doug, 
las  M.  Swisher  and  Corporal  Cain  in  the 
bomber.  Mann,  with  a  battery  of 
cameras  ranging  from  a  hand  box  to 
long  range  “Big  Bertha,”  obtained  a 
graphic  series  of  ]>ictures  showing  (Jain's 
close-up  facial  expression  as  he  kicked 
off  the  wing  backward  into  space.  On 
the  ground,  Sidney  Mautner,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  ilearst  paper,  recorded 
the  descent  in  pictures. 

Harry  Coleman,  head  of  the  Herald 
and  Examiner  photographic  and  art  de- 
isartment,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
the  various  tests  that  were  made  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  jump  to  evolve  a  camera 
.suited  to  the  unusual  requirements  of  the 
trial.  A  built-over  camera  of  midpet 
size,  weighing  three  ounces,  was  finally 
selected.  It  was  so  adjusted  that  the 
shutter  could  be  speeded  up,  since  the 
jumper’s  fall  was  sure  to  be  swift  and 
part  of  his  time  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  manipulation  of  his  parachute. 

Two  cameras,  one  painted  white  so 
there  would  be  no  confusion  when  the 
jumper  had  shot  eight  photographs  on 
the  special  film,  were  fixed  to  Corpora! 
Cain’s  chest  behind  the  parachute,  held 
on  check  lines  four  feet  long. 

Cain  related  his  descent  of  four 
minutes  as  follows : 

“I  had  a  lot  of  things  to  remember, 
but  made  my  first  shot  holding  the 
camera  out  at  arm’s  length  directed  at 
my  face.  I  had  then  fallen  about  800 
feet.  I  worked  very  fast,  with  the  other 
camera  banging  against  my  knees.  I 
was  concerned  that  I  might  be  workinc 
too  fast  and  failing  to  get  results.  I 
took  eight  shots  ancl  the  camera  indica¬ 
tor  registered  empty. 

“I  then  pulled  up  the  other  camera, 
painted  white,  pointing  the  camera  at 
my  legs  several  times,  as  I  had  taken 
upward  exposures  with  the  first  films. 
Vhen  the  rush  of  wind  e.scaping  through 
the  vent  of  my  ’chute  woulcl  subside  for 
a  moment,  I  could  even  hear  the  click 
of  the  shutter.  I  shot  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  sevendi  picture  on  the  second  box 
and  began  dropping  faster.  Seeing  tht 
ground  was  coming  up  fast  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  I  hurriedly  made  the  last  ex¬ 
posure,  then  jerked  the  shroud  lines  anc 
drew  up  my  knees  to  break  the  fall.  1 
landed  on  soft  ground  unhurt  and  the 
field  men  rushed  up,  not  asking  how  I 
felt,  but  examining  the  cameras  first  to 
find  them  intact.” 


WILL  ADDRESS  DELEGATES 

Dr.  Bradford  Knapp,  presidwt  oi 
.Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  will  ^ 
liver  the  welcome  address  to_  the  .M>- 
bama  Press  Association  at  its  annua, 
convention  August  14  and  l.o  at  .Auburn 
.A  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  co^ 
munity  newspaper  clinic  conducted  by 
Fred  Naeter,  editor  of  the  Southwest 
Missourian.  Marcy  D.  Darnalk  P®' 
lisher  of  the  Florence  Herald,  will  pt*' 
side. 


GALLUP  GOES  TO  CHICAflO 

George  H.  Gallup,  professor  of  jp»r- 
nalism,  Drake  university,  Des  Mow^ 
Iowa,  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned  w 
establish  a  newspaper  research  bureau 
Chicago  and  will  have  a  half-time  tam¬ 
ing  position  with  Northwestern  L®' 
versity. 
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PURCHASING  POWER 


FAR  ABOVE 


THE  AVERAGE 


There  are  372,689  families — 1,639,832  people- 
residing  within  the  A.  B.  C.  suburbs  of  Philadel¬ 
phia — a  greater  population  than  live  in  the  suburbs 
of  any  other  American  city.  New  York  excepted. 

Philadelphians  suburbs  are  world  famous.  Here  are 
miles  and  miles  of*  homes  owned  and  occupied  by 
families  with  far  better-than-average  incomes.  Here 
is  purchasing  power  that  means  a  steady  and  ever 
increasing  demand  for  automobiles,  oil  burners, 
mechanical  refrigeration,  electric  ranges,  radios — for 
everything  that  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  living. 

No  one  Philadelphia  newspaper  affords  better  than 
38%  coverage  of  this  huge  and  concentrated  suburban 
population. 

To  miss  the  other  62%  of  Philadelphia’s  A.  B.  C. 


suburban  market  is  to  miss  232,185  families — 1,021,614 
people. 

In  other  tcords,  the  homes  and  consumers  you  fail 
to  reach  represent  a  market  containing  more  /nayple 
than  live  in  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Indianaitolis 
combined. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  obtain  100%  coverage  of 
this  great  market — to  influence  the  buying  judgment 
of  all  the  people  in  all  the  homes  in  both  the  city  and 
suburbs.  It  is  through  the  Curtis-Martin  group  of 
Philadelphia  newspapers — the  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  Public  Ledger  and  the  Morning  and  Sunday 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

You  should  have  all  the  facts! 


CURTIS-M  ARTIM  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC  LEDGER  ib  f  ftilairelpliia  Inquirer 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY  MORNING  SUNDAY 


GANNETT  STOCK  GOES 
TO  $100  OCTOBER  i 

Employes  Giren  Until  Then  to  Add  t* 
$1,000,000  Purchese  at  Rats  of 
$85  a  Share — Profits  Off  Only 
Slightly  in  1931 


CAN  THIS  BE  TRUE? 


1931  IS  NO  BUGABOO  TO  COAST  OIL 
FIRM:  USING  BIGGEST  CAMPAIGN 


Rochester  Dignitaries  Insist  on  Posing 
for  Newspaper  Pictures 

In  Rochester,  the  home  of  photography, 
news  photographers  receive  the  best  of 
treatment  when  out  after  pictures. 

A1  Stone,  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
photographer,  arrived  at  the  cornerstone 
laying  of  a  Catholic  school  while  Bishop 
John  Francis  O’Hern  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  address.  Seeing  “Stoney,”  the  bishop 
stopped,  explained  that  news  photograph¬ 
ers  must  not  be  kept  waiting,  posed  for 
the  picture  and  then  resumed  his  address. 

Joseph  Durnherr,  Times-Union  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  awakened  by  his  bedside 
telephone  and  told  that  the  home  of  a 
prominent  Rcx:hester  country  club  was 
afire.  Joe  promised  to  go  for  the  photo, 
but  Morpheus  was  too  much  for  him. 
Again  the  phone  rang  and  Joe  answered. 
This  time  it  was  the  chief  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  on  the  wire.  He  insisted  that 
Joe  come  at  once.  The  fire  wa^  under 
control  and  he  wanted  to  go  home  to 
breakfast,  but  not  until  he  faced  Joe’s 
camera. 


Standard  Oil  of  California  Takes  Large  Space  in  Nearly  Every 
Daily  in  Six  Far- Western  States — Agency  Man 
Victim  of  Rush  That  Follows  Own  Efforts 


McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  the  agency  which 
handles  copy  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  was  the  victim. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  attendant  at  Mr.  Burke’s  fa¬ 
vorite  service  station  at  Burlingame,  Cal., 
had  been  urging  the  advertising  man  to 
leave  his  car  for  greasing.  Shortly  after 
the  Zerolene  drive  opened  Mr.  Burke 
stopped  at  the  station  and  told  the  at¬ 
tendant  he  believed  he  would  follow  his 
advice.  It  was  on  a  Monday. 

“Well,  Mr.  Burke,”  was  the  reply, 
“You  are  a  regular  customer  here  and  if 
you  are  in  a  hurry  we’ll  try  to  do  the 
job  for  you  today.  But  since  this  cam¬ 
paign  has  started  we  have  been  so  busy 
greasing  cars  that  we  would  much  rather 
have  you  drop  by  next  Thursday,  if  that 
will  not  inconvenience  you  too  much.” 

Similar  rush  business  was  reported 
quite  generally  in  this  branch  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  station  business.  Standard  Oil  officials 
report. 

The  theme  of  the  Standard  advertising 
has  been  to  stress  the  service  and  the  need 
of  the  merchandise  offered  rather  than 
quality  alone.  The  reaction  to  Standard’s 
aggressive  and  consistent  drive  is  shown 
by  the  following  editorial  in  the  San 
Francisco  Kczi's: 

“Business  men  who  wish  to  combat  de¬ 
pression  might  give  a  thought  to  the 
methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

“If  caution  and  fear  were  justified  in 
any  California  business,  they  would  be 
in  the  oil  industry.  Overproduction  and 
disastrous  price  wars  have  created  the 
most  serious  condition  in  many  years. 

“Did  the  Standard  Oil  Company  draw 
in  its  horns  and  sit  back  to  wait  for 
Providence  or  Mr.  Hoover  to  bring  back 
prosperity  ? 

“It  did  not.  Instead,  it  is  just  now 
launching  its  third  and  largest  advertising 
campaign  of  the  year  in  this  and  other 
Pacific  Coast  newspapers,  and  there  is  no 
depression  around  the  red,  white  and 
blue  ser\’ice  stations.  The  way  to  lick 
depression  is  to  stand  up  and  fight  it. 
And  advertising  is  the  strongest  weapon.” 

It  is  estimated  that  this  third  and  larg¬ 
est  campaign  now  under  wav  will  reach 
5,000.000  circulation.  The  Sunday  copy 
in  color  alone  reaches  2.000.000  circula¬ 
tion  in  an  estimated  9.500,000  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  states  involved. 


T  N  the  face  of  a  depression  enhanced 

by  gasoline  price  cutting  wars,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  is 
engaged  in  one  of  the  greatest  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  its  history  and  the 
results  to  date  are  most  satisfactory. 

Newspaper  space  is  carrying  practic¬ 
ally  the  entire  bulk  of  the  campaign. 
Radio  usage  has  not  been  extended,  and 
the  corporation  does  not  use  billboards. 

The  third  major  offensive  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  began  early  this  year  is 
now  under  way  and  will  continue  until 
November  1.  Practically  every  daily 
newspaper  in  California,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  .Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  is  l)eing  utilized  in  stressing  the 
varied  products  available  at  Standard  Oil 
Company  service  stations.  There  are  180 
newspapers  on  the  list. 

Decision  to  carry  the  newspaper  offen¬ 
sive  throughout  the  year  came  in  part 
as  a  result  of  the  success  of  a  February 
to  .April  campaign  telling  of  a  new 
product.  Standard  Gasoline.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  some  newspaper  copy  be 
used  in  proclaiming  the  new  brand.  But 
the  season  was  poor  and  the  company 
expected  only  smattering  results.  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  are  off  months  for 
gasoline  sales,  but  a  steady  flow  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  copv  offset  the  seasonal 
reaction  to  a  satisfactory  degree. 

Realizing  that  economy  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  post-depression  season,  the 
company  next  inaugurated  a  drive  advo¬ 
cating  the  use  of  its  grease  products. 
Save  wear  and  tear  on  your  cars  by 
using  Zerolene  lubricants  was  the  appeal. 

Grease  is  not  a  topic  over  which  copy 
writers  are  prone  to  thrill  with  delight. 
At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the 
company  might  as  well  use  its  money 
for  sky-writing  on  a  windy  day.  Rut 
the  six-week  newspaper  campaign  was 
so  well  received  that  the  company  is  now 
engaged  in  its  greatest  effort  of  this 
offensive. 

The  new  campaign  stressing  the 
“Bigger  Dollar’s  Worth”  to  be  had  at 
Standard  Service  Stations  and  Standard 
Oil  dealers  is  appearing  Sundays  in  color, 
with  full-page  black  and  white  also  being 
us^  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  Smaller 
cities  are  getting  half-page  and  quarter- 
page  copy.  If  this  campaign  will  do 
for  the  great  variety  of  Standard  prod¬ 
ucts  what  the  grease  drive  did  for  Zero¬ 
lene,  officials  of  the  company  will  be 
happy.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that 
the  picnic  is  about  to  begin. 

The  company’s  attitude  toward  the  ad¬ 
vertising  developments  was  explained  by 
an  official  as  follows : 

“We  are  interested  in  selling  our 
products  and  it  is  harder  to  sell  this 
year  than  previously.  The  advertising 
wmpaigns  help  us  to  sell.  Advertising 
is  the  sound  thing  to  do  and  we  feel 
pleased  with  the  results  of  our  newspaper 
copv. 

“We  met  the  depression  with  a  strong 
weapon — advertising.  We  did  not  draw 
in  our  horns.  We  acted.  We  feel  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  results  have  proved  our 
actions  justified. 

“Regarding  the  present  phase  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  our  third  major  campaign  this  year, 
we  want  to  make  the  public  realize  that 
the  service  station  is  more  than  a  place 
to  buy  gasoline  and  to  get  the  windshield 
wiped.  V’ou  can  purchase  any  of  more 
than  500  products  at  our  stations.  Re¬ 
sults  cannot  be  measured  readily  at  this 
stage  of  the  campaign,  but  first  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  appeal  is  being  well 
received.” 

The  Zerolene  campaign  was  unusual, 
with  extensive  use  of  newspaper  copy 
devoted  solely  to  the  subject  of  auto¬ 
mobile  greasing.  The  results  of  this 
drive  were  easily  traceable  in  increased 
business  and  hence  were  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  company’s  dealers. 

Success  of  his  own  copy  proved  a 
boomerang  to  an  advertising  man  in  this 
greasing  drive.  Walter  Burke  of 


Preferred  stock  of  Gannett  Co., 
which  was  sold  to  employes  in  the  Fill 
of  1929  at  $85  a  share  on  a  partial  paj. 
ment  plan  will  be  priced  at  $100  a  share 
on  Oct.  1,  publishers  of  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  were  informed  this  week  by  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Cruickshank,  assistant  treasurer 
of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Employes  have  invested  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  the  stock  since  it  was  offered 
in  August,  1929,  and  they  now  have  until 
Sept.  30  to  buy  additional  shares  at  585, 
The  stock  corporation  is  a  holding  couh 
pany  into  which  Frank  E.  Gannett  hai 
put  all  the  stock  he  owns  in  the  17  news¬ 
papers  of  the  group.  Some  of  these 
papers  are  owned  outright  and  others  are 
controlled  by  ownership  of  the  majority 
of  the  stock. 

The  consolidated  statement  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  for  1930  showed  net  earnings 
of  $964,746.92,  which  was  1 1 .7  times  the 
dividend  paid  on  the  convertible  preferred 
stock  and  slightly  more  than  five  times 
the  interest  charges  on  the  company’s 
bonds.  The  earnings  for  the  first  sir 
months  of  1931  were  12.7  times  the  divi¬ 
dend  requirements. 

A  statement  by  Mr.  Cruickshank  r^ 
vealed  that  the  earnings  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1931  comnared  with  the  same 
period  of  1930  show  only  a  slight  d^ 
crease.  Gross  revenue  for  the  period 
was  $3.375,.590.18  for  1931  and  $3,584,- 
671.60  for  1930.  Total  net  profit  was 
$498,455.22  in  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
as  compared  with  $578,688.14  last  year. 


FIELD  MANAGERS  TO  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Manager’s  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Hotel  Fontenelle,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  4.  Managers  from 
states  where  press  associations  operate 
under  the  field  managers  plan  wdll  attend. 
The  meeting  will  be  devoted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  round  table  discussion  of  the  as- 
.sociation’s  j)roblems.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  meeting  each  manager  will  give  a 
resume  of  the  cfuiference. 


WRITES  COMMENT  COLUMN 

The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel  is  carrying  a  series  of  interest¬ 
ing  articles  by  Joseph  E.  Moorhead,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  and  later 
in  publicity  field,  giving  entertaining 
comments  and  observations  concerning 
men  and  affairs  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Moorhead  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  La  .Salle  Institute  in  Chicago. 


PREPARING  N.E.A.  HISTORY 

Martin  P.  Rindlaub.  94.  pioneer  editor 
at  Platteville,  Wis..  is  gathering  data  for 
a  book  on  the  early  history  of  the 
National  Editorial  association. 


Just  a  few  of  the  building 
projects  already  author¬ 
ized  in  Fort  Worth — 


Federal  Building  .... 

United  States  Narcotic 
Farm  . 

Post  Office  . 

Masonic  Temple  .... 


Spend  your  advertising  dollars 
where  people  have  the  money 
to  buy. 


was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning, 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 


In  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas, 
it’s  the 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

morning  evening  SUNDAY 


The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
July,  1931,  was  191,842. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvet  Around 


A  L.  SHUMAN 

.fW  AJv  Dirmu 


AMON  G  CARTER 

Prwttdm*  mnd  PiMithn 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION 


IN  TEXAS 

/pwc9t 

^t<Jh.kQexaS‘.^ 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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Chicago  Office 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CIRCUUTION  OF  THE  STAR  COVERING  PAST  10  YEARS 

6  Months  P.  O.  Statements. 


ICIRCULATIOnI  1921  1923  19  25  1927  1929  1931 


125,000 

I  20.  OOP 

II  5.  OOP 
I  10.000 

105.000 
100.000 
95.000 
90.000 
85.000 
SO.OOO 
75.000 
I  70.000 
65.000 
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More  Value  in  Circulation 


During  the  past  10  years  the 
circulation  of  The  Star  has  in¬ 
creased  over  24%  daily  and  over 
30%  Sunday.  Ninety-seven  per 
cent  daily  and  96%  Sunday  of 
The  Star’s  circulation  is  concen¬ 
trated  within  the  25-mile  radius 
of  the  National  Capital. 


The  Washington  Star  during  the  past  75  years  has  at  no 
time  inflated  its  circulation.  It  prints  no  predate  nor  fore¬ 
noon  editions,  confining  its  circulation  daily  entirely  to  the 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  entirely  to  Sunday  morning. 


J 
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PROTESTS  ALASKAN  PULP 
DEVELOPMENT 

{Continued  front  page  7) 

mean  only  a  temporary  set-l)ack  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  reaction  in  business. 
Despite  the  conflicting  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
the  past  upward  sweep  of  the  newsprint 
consumption  trend  in  the  United  States 
will  not  continue  but  will  tend  to  equal 
the  trend  of  population  increase,  'the 
newspaper  itself  is  being  subjected  to 

PVi  4-AvntM;K  Nt'Mnat  or  niiNTBD  rAca  in  UNimu 
STATICS  NKIVarAPItRS  OT  OVER  MMM  ORCULATTON 


severe  and  new  competition  and  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  small  and  large  size 
paj)ers  is  by  no  means  ended. 

“.Mtl'.ough  much  has  been  said  concern¬ 
ing  the  depletion  of  pulpwaid,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  an  exhaustion  that  will  materially  af¬ 
fect  newsprint  prices.  The  pulpwood  re¬ 
quirements  for  newsprint  are  exacting, 
spruce  and  balsam  fir  in  the  Hast  and 
Canada,  and  spruce,  the  true  firs  and 
western  hemlock  in  the  \\  est.  Formerly 
these  species  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 
wood  needs  for  all  kinds  of  paper.  But 
shifts  in  production  to  other  kinds  of 
wood  and  to  otlwr  regions  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  their  availability  for 
newsprint  manufacture. 

“Critical  studies  of  the  holdings  of 
newsprint  companies  indicates  that  most 

Vlf  S*-CniCVLATION  OF  KNCLKH  LANGUAGE  DAILY  AND 
Sl'NDAV  NICWSPAPUIS  IN  THE  UNmU)  STATER 
EY  ax  MONTH  PERIUO&  ItW  l«l 


nite  period.  For  instance,  each  of  the 
five  larger  Canadian  companies  has  over 
fifty  years’  supply  of  wood  under  imme¬ 
diate  control. 

“Nevertheless,  although  declining  at 
the  present  time,  pulpwood  costs  are 
more  apt  to  increase  m  the  long  run  than 
to  decrease.  The  causes  in  the  United 
States  center  in  the  rapidly  rising  costs 
of  and  ownership  occasioned  by  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  tax  burdens  and  be¬ 
cause  private  owners  are  forced  to  carry 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost  of 
forest  fire  protection.  In  Canada  costs 
are  likely  to  increase  as  mills  cut  out  the 
more  accessible  parts  of  their  limits  and 
are  forced  to  reach  farther  back  into 
those  parts  that  are  more  expensive  to 
operate.  These  conditions  are  not  unique, 
however,  for  they  have  been  reacting 
upon  costs  ever  since  forest  land  has  been 
in  private  ownership. 

“They  are  Iiound  to  continue  until 
pulpwood  costs  reach  a  point  that  permit 
forest  replacement.  In  some  cases  the 
f.o.b.  mill  cost  is  today  sufficiently  high 
to  make  feasible  certain  ty|)es  of  refor¬ 
estation  and  several  companies  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  steps  lx)th  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada.  But  re¬ 
mote  mills  or  those  far  removed  from 
their  timber  supplies  cannot  now  carrv 
on  reforestation;  nor  will  they  be  able 
to  until  consumption  and  production  of 
newsprint  more  nearly  balance  and  the 
{ul!  advantages  of  capacity  operation  are 
realized.  The  extent  to  which  newsprint 
companie.s  have  already  taken  forward- 
looking  steps  in  reforestation  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  industry'  is  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  forest 
land  management  if  and  as  conditions 
permit. 

“With  the  industry  as  it  is  now  situ¬ 
ated.  with  the  possibiblities  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  South  and  in  the  privately 
owned  forests  of  the  W'est,  there  is  no 
justification  in  opening  up  new  timber 
at  this  time,  particularly  timber  that  is 
publicly  held.  Its  immediate  use  in  news¬ 
print  manufacture  could  not  help  but  de¬ 
lay  the  more  urgent  liquidation  of  virgin 
timber  and  the  establishment  of  sustaine<l 
forest  and  manufacturing  units  on  pri¬ 
vately  owned  lands  in  the  United  States 

“The  total  capital  investments  in  the 
continental  industry  exclusive  of  timber- 
lands  are  not  available.  They  may  be 
approximated,  however,  by  multiplying 
the  daily  capacity  in  each  country  by  the 
estimated  capital  investment  per  ton  of 
output.  \  conservative  figure  of  $.18,000 
per  ton  is  used  in  the  United  States  and 
an  equally  conservative  figure  of  $47,500 
in  Canada  and  Newfoundland  where  the 
mills  are  of  more  recent  construction. 
These  calculations  show  $.575,000,000  in- 
vesteil  in  Canada.  $210.000.0(X)  in  the 
United  States  and  $45,000,000  in  New'- 
foundland,  a  total  of  $8.10.000.000  for  the 
continental  industry.  No  data  are  avail¬ 
able  to  show  the  additional  investment  in 
timlierlands. 

“The  .Xmcrican  industry  is  entirely 
supported  by  domestic  funds.  It  has 
been  estimatefl  that  65  percent  or  more 


of  them  are  amply  supplied  with  wood 
reserves.  This  is  true  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Canada.  The  hold¬ 
ings  of  some  companies,  of  course,  are 
not  so  advantageously  situated  nor  so 
cheap  to  operate  as  others.  Yet  the 
spreads  in  pulpwood  costs  are  not  so 
great  that  many  mills  will  be  forced  out 
of  operation  b«ause  of  wood  costs  at 
present  prices  if  reasonably  full  operation 
is  possible.  F'ew  mills  in  the  North 
American  industry  are  dependent  upon 
open  market  pulpwood,  and  few  purchase 
woodpulp.  Purchases  of  wood  and  pulp 
arc  usually  confined  to  periods  when  open 
market  prices  are  low. 

“As  indicated  previously  the  newsprint 
industry  has  been  going  through  a  series 
of  transitionary  phases  since  1913.  The 
mills  that  have  been  able  to  continue  in 
newsprint  production  in  the  United 
States  have  Ireen  narrowed  down  to  those 
that  can  compete.  The  Canadian  mills 
on  the  other  hand  are  relati\ely  new 
mills,  practically  all  of  which  are  tied 
up  with  timber  limits  of  sufficient  area 
to  meet  wood  requirements  for  an  indefi- 


Faith 

WHEN  others  douht, 
remember:  faith 
not  only  moves  the  world : 
it  will  .see  you  through 
your  difficulties  to  a  wor¬ 
thy  objective.  It’s  the 
most  necessary  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  any  undertaking. 
Fratcniicus  develops  it. 

Help  restore  your  read¬ 
ers’  faith  in  them¬ 
selves  through  this 
daily  feature.  Why 
not  start  now? 

BETTER  FEATURES 


SY  Kmc  ATE 


Middletown,  Ohio 


of  the  capital  investment  in  the  Canad¬ 
ian  industry  is  from  United  States 
sources.  A  recent  calculation  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  showed  $280,000,- 
000  of  -American  capital  invested  in 
.\merican  controlled  companies  in  Can¬ 
ada.  It  is  known  that  much  of  the  bonds 
and  stock  distribution  of  Canadian  con¬ 
trolled  companies  was  made  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  probable  that  well  over 
$600,000,000  of  United  States  money  is 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 

“At  the  present  time  the  annual  return 


on  this  investment  is  far  below  normal 
and  below  the  average  of  comparable 
industries.  Profits  have  declined  stead¬ 
ily  with  the  increase  in  idle  machine 
time.  .As  it  is  organized,  the  volume  of 
production  must  be  maintained  to  make 
profit.  Operating  ratios  below  80  per¬ 
cent  are  so  low  that  overhead  charges 
mount,  wiping  out  the  profit  chance. 
That  this  is  not  a  temporary  condition 
is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  statistical 
data  that  have  been  presented.  New 
capacity  that  would  delay  the  absorption 
of  idle  machine  time  obviously  delays 
lietterment  in  the  industry.  .  . 

“With  the  Pacific  Coast  mills  more 
than  supplying  the  new.sprint  needs  of 
that  region,  the  distribution  of  Alaskan 
product  newsprint  must  either  be  made 
in  other  markets  or  an  equal  amount  of 
other  western  paper  replaced  in  western 
consumption  by  the  Alaskan  product, 
must  be  shipped  outside  the  region.  Re¬ 


gardless  of  the  method  of  distribution 
however,  it  is  plain  that  Alaskan  pro^ 
tion  will  force  the  western  industry  to 
search  for  new  markets.  Despite  the 
fact  that  western  paper  is  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Gulf  markets,  it  is  certain 
that  triple  the  current  shipments  to  that 
region  could  not  be  quickly  and  profitably 
marketed.  As  the  marketing  territon 
is  expanded  farther  inland  and  farther 
north  along  the  coast,  the  competitive 
advantage  for  western  paper  becomes 
constantly  less. 

“It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  greater 
quantities  of  western  paper  will  in  the 
future  be  marketed  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  But  the  channels  of  distri¬ 
bution  must  be  carefully  planned  and  the 
volume  offered  must  be  restricted  to  defi¬ 
nitely  established  opportunities  for  sale. 
A  sudden  increase  in  offerings,  however 
would  naturally  weaken  the  market  and 
would  undoubtedly  react  seriously  upon 
the  situation  in  the  western  markets, 
creating  there  greater  instability  than 
exists  at  present.  Furthermore,  heavy 
canal  shipments  to  the  Elast  Coast  would 
force  eastern  producers  to  ship  to  the 
Middle  West.  The  general  effect  would 
be  weakening  of  markets  throughout  the 
country. 

“It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Alaskan 
newsprint  can  compete  in  the  larger 
markets  of  the  Northeast  when  the 
nearer  production  of  the  West  Coast  has 
not  yet  been  attracted  to  that  market.  If 
the  usual  conversion  costs  of  $30  per 
ton  and  an  assumed  shipping  charge  of 
$12  per  ton  from  -Alaska  to  New  York 
are  subtracted  from  the  contract  price  <rf 
newsprint  in  New  York  of  $57  a  ton,  a 
residue  of  $15  per  ton  is  left  to  cover 
wood  costs,  interest  on  investment  and 
other  overhead  charges  and  profits.  In¬ 
terest  and  overhead  range  from  $5  per 
ton  in  old  mills  to  $18  in  new  mills  and 
wood  costs  (one  and  one-half  cords  of 
rough  wood  per  ton  of  paper)  range 
from  $12  to  $24  per  ton  of  paper.  The 
f.o.b.  mill  price  of  pulpw'ood  must  indeed 
be  low  if  Alaskan  newsprint  is  to  com¬ 
pete  in  eastern  markets  at  present  news¬ 
print  prices.” 


Certified  in  fact  as  well  as  by  name 

"Certified"  on  dry  mats  has  become  synonymous  with 
"Satisfied"  in  hundreds  of  newspaper  plants  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  stand  squarely  in  back  of  each  and  every  mat  without 
question  or  quibble.  While  we've  made  and  sold  millions 
of  Certifieds,  the  instances  in  which  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  make  good  are  mighty  few. 

While  we  don't  claim  perfection  for  Certifieds,  we  do 
present  them  to  you  as  honest-to-goodness  dry  mats  that 
will  live  up  to  your  every  expectation. 

Certifieds  will  enable  you  to  produce  good  printing  plates 
day  in  and  day  out.  And  we're  constantly  striving  to  make 
Certifieds  better. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  a  case  of  Certified! 
in  your  own  foundry,  under  your  own  working  conditions. 
We  feel  confident  that  their  fine  working  qualities  and 
superior  printing  results  will  appeal  to  you  as  they  do  to 
so  many  of  your  fellow  publishers. 

Forget  Price!  Use  Quality  at  the  right  pricel  It  Paysl 

CERTIFIED  DRYMATCORPOftAnOM 

340  Madison  Avenue  MewYorbiKliY, 

For<hp9n€hblB  stereotyping  use  CeHfttedDfy  M* 

AUM  MTMB  (UUL 
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Spending 

$1 70,800,000 

A  Year! 


over 


KENTUCKIANA 


An  analysis  of  the  1930 
Census  of  Distribution  indi¬ 
cates  that  every  family  in  Louis¬ 
ville  and  its  chief  suburbs,  New 
Albany  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
spends  approximately  $1,890  an¬ 
nually  in  the  retail  stores  of  this 
metropolitan  area.  Of  the  total 
amount  spent  in  these  retail  stoi  es, 
$41,982,233  went  for  food,  $30,- 
026,548  for  automobiles,  $21,396,- 
523  for  wearing  apparel  and  $20,- 
770,920  to  those  stores  included 


under  the  general  merchandise 
group  in  the  census. 


Within  the  area  under  considera¬ 
tion  there  are  90,448  families — 
345,611  people— 81.7%  of  whom 
are  native  whites.  They  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  living  and  are 
accustomed  to  all  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  modern  life, 
and  92%  of  these  families  are 
reached  daily  by  the  advertisers  in 
this  section  at  one  low  cost  thru — 


The  Louisville  market  in¬ 
cludes  practically  all  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  a  large  portion  of 
Southern  Indiana.  Cover  it 
effectively  at  one  low  cost 
through  The  Courier-Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times. 


100,000  Group  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Cities 
Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


MEMBERS 


THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 


Represented  Nationally  By  the  Beckwith  Special 
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DAILY  WINS  VERDICT 
IN  ACCIDENT  SUIT 

Chattanooga  New*  Carrier,  Killed  in 

Elevator,  Held  by  Court  to  Be 
Trespasser  and  Not  Employe 
of  Newspaper 

A  directed  verdict  was  returned  July 
30  in  chancery  court  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  in  favor  of  the  Chattanooga  News, 
defending  a  suit  brought  by  Janies  E. 
Phillips,  administrator,  asking  $25,000 
for  the  death  of  his  young  son,  John  W. 
Phillips,  who  was  killed  at  the  News 
Building,  Aug.  30,  1930,  while  playing 
on  a  freight  elevator  with  other  boys. 

Attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  based  their 
claim  for  damages  on  three  counts. 
First,  they  contended  that  the  boys  had 
been  invited  to  the  News  building  for  the 
purjKise  of  obtaining  papers  for  .sale. 
To  this  allegation,  the  court  held  that 
the  Ixiys  had  left  their  regular  assembly 
place  and  that  they  became  trespassers 
and  ceased  to  lie  invitees  when  they 
stepped  on  the  elevator. 

On  the  second  count,  plaintiff  insisted 
that  the  elevator  constituted  an  "at¬ 
tractive  nuisance”,  liecause  the  boys  were 
attracted  to  it  to  the  point  of  wanting  to 
oiK-rate  it.  The  court  held  that  the  "at¬ 
tractive  nuisance"  principle  had  not  been 
proven.  Defense  showe<l  that  the  eleva¬ 
tor  was  i)rotected  and  that  the  iKiys  knew 
that  they  should  not  have  gone  near  it. 

The  third  jM)int  was  that  the  l)oys  were 
servants  of  the  newspai)er  under  16  years 
old  and  that  the  paper  was  violating  the 
law  in  permitting  them  to  work  witlunit 
a  permit.  The  court  held  that  the  Iwys 
were  not  servants  but  indeiH'iident  agents 
and  contractors,  buying  their  pa|)ers 
from  the  News  and  selling  them  on  the 
streets. 

Although  the  News  carried  a  policy 
for  public  liability  in  the  .case  of  eleva¬ 
tor  accidents  with  the  St.  Paul  Mercury 
Indetnnity  Company,  the  latter.  Editor  & 
Puiti.iSHOR  is  informed,  declined  to  de¬ 
fend  the  suit  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  liable  under  the  jiolicy  liecause  the 
boy  was  under  16  years  of  age. 


PRIZES  FOR  SLUMP  CURES 


Teaches  Boys  To  Swim 

More  than  600  Duluth  boys  received 
instruction  on  how  to  swim  in  the 
seventh  annual  learn  to  swim  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Duluth  Herald,  re¬ 
cently.  During  the  final  tests  at  the  end 
of  the  week  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
three  Y.M.C.A.  pools  in  the  city  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  boys 
enrolled.  Sandy  Macdonald,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald,  sponsored  the  campaigpi 
and  assisted  the  instructors. 


Central  States  Circulators  Will  Tell 
Convention  Their  Summer  Schemes 

As  a  special  feature  of  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Central  States  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept.  15  and  16, 
J.  Fred  Payne,  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum, 
chairman  of  the  program  committee,  an¬ 
nounces  a  circulation  managers’  contest. 
Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  first, 
.second  and  third  best  papers  on  “How 
to  Overcome  the  Summer  Slump.” 

Rules  of  the  contest  provide  that  the 
IKiper  must  deal  with  a  plan  used  this 
summer,  and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
program  committee  on  the  opening  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  convention.  Five  men  will  be 
clrosen  from  the  convention  floor  to  act 
as  judges. 

Covert  Canada  Air  Pageant 

To  provide  Reghia  (Sask.)  Daily  Star 
reader’s  with  a  personal  idea  of  the 
much-rated  performance  of  the  ’planes  in 
the  Trans  Canada  Air  Pageant  which 
visited  Regina  on  July  13  and  14,  A. 
McDermott,  aviation  reporter,  flew  to 
Brandon,  Man.,  with  Inspector  K.  E. 
Whyte  of  the  department  of  civil  avia¬ 
tion,  and  brought  back  a  first  hand  story 
of  the  program.  He  was  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  Pageant  on  its  two-weeks 
barnstorming  tour  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.. 
but  the  addition  of  a  travelling  mechanic 
to  the  entourage  and  the  need  of 
lightened  cargo  when  travelling  over  the 
Rockies  caused  tour  officials  to  regret¬ 
fully  cancel  the  passage. 

Chicago  Carriers  On  Tour 

Thirty  newspaper  boys  left  Chicago  on 
Monday  for  a  two-weeks’  motor  bus 
journey  into  Canada  and  throughout  the 
east  as  guests  of  the  Chicago  livening 
Aineriean  second  annual  2,50(i-mile  grand 
circle  tour.  The  Evening  American  car¬ 
riers  taking  this  trip  recently  competed 
in  a  circulation  contest.  The  two  who 
obtained  the  largest  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  each  of  the  15  districts  were 
awarded  trips.  The  tour  will  include 
stops  at  Battle  Creek  and  Detroit,  Mich., 
Woodstock,  Out.,  Niagara  Falls.  New 
York  City,  and  W’ashington,  D.  C. 

Holds  Baby  Parade 

Several  thousand  people  witnessed  the 
fifth  annual  babv  parade  of  the  South 
Rend  find.)  Tribune  in  which  more 
than  200  children  participated  on  July 
22,  in  Playland  park.  The  town  hunt,  a 
novel  contest  originated  by  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  vice-president  of  the  Tribune, 
had  more  than  3,000  contestants  and  a 
Great  Lakes  trip  was  awarded. 


Held  Children’s  Picnic 

The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Aris.  Repuhlie 
conductetl  its  eleventh  annual  children’s 
picnic,  Aug.  3-4  in  which  all  the  children 
of  the  entire  state  were  invited  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  party  was  held  at  two  of 
the  Phoenix  parks  with  everything  free. 
One  day  is  for  the  white  children  and 
the  second  for  the  colored  children.  The 
children  are  required  to  present  the 
coupon  which  is  printed  in  the  paper  to 
gain  admittance. 


Carriers  Guests  Of  Theater 

More  than  125  carrier  boys  of  the 
Hamilton  (O.)  News  were  the  guests 
of  the  Palace  theater  in  that  city.  The 
boys  witnessed  a  special  showing  of  the 
pictures.  “The  Indians  Are  Coming”  and 
“The  Riding  Fool.”  The  planning  of  the 
special  event  was  originated  by  F.  A. 
Brown,  circulation  manager. 

Air  Delivery  To  Training  Camp 

For  the  accommcxlation  of  Richmond¬ 
ers  in  training  at  Camp  Pollard,  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach,  Va.,  for  the  two  weeks 
beginning  Aug.  3,  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader  arranged  to  have  its  5 
o’clock  edition  on  sale  daily  at  5 :30 
o’clock,  the  papers  being  dispatched  by 
airplane  from  the  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd 
municipal  airport,  Richmond,  at  4:30 
o’clock. 


SPONSORS  WINTER  RELIEF 

The  Birmingham  Age-Herald  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  campaign  to  have  women’s 
clubs  and  charitable  organizations  can  all 
the  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables  possible 
for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  and  unem¬ 
ployed  this  winter.  The  Red  Cross  has 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  movement,  the 
idea  being  to  preser\e  farm  products 
which  are  now  going  to  waste  for  want 
of  a  market.  Sue  Scattergood,  editor  of 
the  Market  Basket  Hints,  of  the  Age- 
Herald  is  giving  suggestions  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  canning  of  foods. 


Carrier*  Hold  Party 

More  than  425  suburban  and  city  car¬ 
riers  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times 
attended  a  party  at  G.  A.  R.  Hall  on 
July  25.  Following  the  party  they  at¬ 
tended  the  Olympia  theater  as  guests  of 
the  management.  John  Mackay,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  carrier  had  charge  of 
the  party.  The  annual  outing  and  clam¬ 
bake  of  the  carrier  was  held  July  30,  at 
Acushnet  Park. 


Sponsors  Boys’  Camp 

Through  public  contribution  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal  sponsored  a  poor 
boys’  camp  in  conjunction  with  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  .^bout 
^>70  was  collected  to  send  100  unfortun¬ 
ate  boys  to  a  summer  recreation  center 
tliere. 


ARCHITECTURAL  CONTEST  I 

Homes  of  moderate  cost  will  take  the  I 
lead  this  year  in  the  Springfield  RepubH-  B 
can’s  annual  contest  for  the  encourag^ 
ment  of  local  residential  architecture.  A  ■ 
new  classification  for  houses  costing  I 
$10,000  or  less,  with  a  first  prize  of  $200  I 
and  a  second  prize  of  $100,  has  been  “ 
established.  Prizes  of  like  amount  will 
also  be  offered  for  houses  costing  between  ■ 
$10,000  and  $18,000.  A  certificate  of  I 
honor  will  be  awarded  for  a  house  of  I 
notable  excellence  without  limit  as  to  its  * 
cost.  Entries  in  the  contest  close  in  cic-  j 
tober.  Henry  R.  Shepley,  Boston  archi- 
tect,  has  been  chosen  advisor. 

Carriers  Hold  Midsummer  Frolic 

The  Junior  Salesman’s  Club,  an  or¬ 
ganization  consisting  of  120  carriers  and 
salesmen  of  the  Flushing  (N.Y.)  Norik 
Shore  Daily  Journal,  has  just  completed 
what  is  known  as  their  mid-summer 
frolic.  They  were  the  guests  of  the  local 
swimming  pools;  the  local  theatres;  they 
went  on  beach  parties  and  enjoyed  sev¬ 
eral  ball  games.  The  frolic  was  m 
charge  of  Circulation  Manager  Ernest 
Levy,  assisted  by  District  Managers 
Robert  Serell,  Victor  Rubenstein  and 
Dok  Isenberg. 


Establishes  Hero  Award 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram 
has  established  a  Hero  Award  which 
will  be  handled  by  a  special  committee 
of  prominent  Portland  citizens.  The  sum 
of  $25  will  be  awarded  monthly  to  the 
outstanding  hero  of  the  previous  month. 


Badges  To  Identify  Carriers 

Official  identification  badges  are  to  he 
given  to  the  1.200  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  carrier  boys.  These  badges 
will  be  numbered  and  will  identiy  the 
official  carriers  and  collectors  for  the 
newspaper. 


Picnic  For  Carriers 

More  than  120  newspaper  boys  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  were  the 
guests  of  the  paper  at  the  annual  picnic 
at  Willow  Mills  recently.  Three  buses 
transported  the  boys  to  the  grounds.  The 
committee  in  charge  were  Clarence  E 
Knaub,  city  circulation  manager,  War¬ 
ren  Snader,  Emory  Myers,  Bernard 
Henry  and  H.  Albert  Taylor. 

Paper  Expounded  To  Carriers 

“Know'  Your  Own  Newspaper”  is  the 
title  of  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in 
the  Carrier  Edition,  official  newspaper 
for  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
carrier  Ixiys.  This  feature  briefly 
sketches  the  writers  and  authorities  who 
contribute  to  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Herald  &  Examiner. 


Less  Le^ 

“More  Facts! 


JUST  OUT- 
1931  Supplement 


Air  Delivery  To  Big  Cities 

The  Kansas  Citv  Star  is  delivering 
daily  forty  papers  by  National  Air 
Transport  mail  plane  to  the  Palmer 
House  at  Chicago  for  distribution  to 
guests  from  Kansas  City.  Main  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Star  have  been  delivered 
for  two  months  to  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker  at  New  York. 


Held  Cooking  School 

The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel  held  a  three-day  Cooking  School 
in  July  at  the  Avalon  Theatre  attended 
by  32()0  women,  with  Miss  Ardell  Crock¬ 
ett  demonstrating. 


Interprets  Ohio  Tax  Laws 

As  an  aid  to  readers  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  the  detailed  meaning  of  the  new 
Ohio  tax  laws,  the  Dayton  (O.)  Dai'y 
Ne7vs  in  conducting  a  department  in 
which  ouestions  regarding  the  laws  are 
answered  by  an  expert. 

Rewards  Copy  Writers 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald  is 
offering  a  dollar  dailv  to  the  person  plac¬ 
ing  the  best  written  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  in  either  paper. 

Host  To  Carriers 

More  than  400  carrier  boys  of  the 
Detroit  Times  were  the  guests  of  the 
United  Artists  theatre  in  Detroit  last 
week. 


Here  ,  in  compact,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  form  is  all  the  most 
recent  available  information 
about  13,000  officials  in  city, 
state  and  federal  positions. 
Most  of  this  information  is 
obtainable  nowhere  else. 
Many  of  the  names  are  listed 
only  in  this  volume.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  tremendous  amount 
of  information  that  will  be 
of  daily  assistance  to  every 
newspaper  man.  If  you  have 
tried  to  dig  out  material  on 
state  and  city  officials,  you 
will  realize  what  a  time 
saver  this  volume  is. 


WHO'S  WHO 
IN  GOVERNMENT 

With  complete  geographical  index  and  appendices. 

Extra  strong  binding,  blue  cloth,  gold  stamping. 

PRICE  $10.00 

including  July,  1931  supplement  with  over  700  additional  biographies 

The  BIOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  Inc. 

II  460  WEST  34TH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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Again  and  Again . . 

a  Gain  ! 

Washington  advertisers  steadily  increase 
their  advertising  investment  in  the  NIEWS... 
because  concentrated  circulation  of  the 
high  Scripps  -  Howard  standard  brings 
most  profitable  results  in  1931. 

Retail  Advertising  ....  50.8%  gain 

Retail  Grocers . 356.0%  gain 

Drug  Stores . 59.7%  gain 

Department  Stores  ....  26.6%  gain 

Financial . 20.0%  gain 

Total  Display . 21.4%  gain 

(First  six  months  of  1931  compared  with  first 
six  months  of  1930  —  Media  Records  linage) 
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>UR  OVN  VOQlX> 
"  or  LetTbRS 


TJARRY  M.  BEARDSLEY,  real  «- 
tate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  written  a  biography  of  Joseph 
Smith,  founder  of  Mormonism.  Mr. 
Beardsley’s  b<K)k  is  entitled,  “The 
Prophet  of  Polygamy,”  and  will  be  pub- 


huge  stores,  builders  of  skyscrapers,  and 
leaders  of  other  occupations.  He  clinches 
his  proof  with  a  list  of  newspapermen 
who  "hail”  from  all  corners  of  the 
United  States. 


lished  late  in  September  by  Houghton-  D  OY  CH.\NSLOR,  former  associate 
Mifflin.  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 


“'T'HE  Retrospects  of  a  Newspaper 
A  i>,.rsnn”  is  the  title  of  a  book  just 


Mr.  Ross’s  pen  honors  his  name  and 
his  family :  his  book  and  his  outlook 


in  the  Pacific. 


published  by  the  Oxford  Press,  Toronto,  have  a  wholesome  reflection  on  Cana- 
written  by  P.  D.  Ross,  editor  and  owner  dian  journalism, 
of  the  Ottawa  Journal.  An  excellent  re-  *  ♦  ♦ 

view  of  the  work,  and  estimate  of  the  tjeXRY  JUSTIN  SMITH,  managing 
author,  recently  appeared  in  the  editorial  n  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
column  of  I  aiuouver  Sun.  doubtless  publi.shed  this  fall, 

written  by  Robert  J.  Cromie.  the  pua-  2ero”  is  the  name  of  his  new 

isher.  Editor  &  Publisher  takes  du  (Harcourt-Brace).  which  is  the 

liberty  of  repnxlucing  it  as  a  wor  ly  ^tory  of  a  youth  who  sailed  to  the  .\iner- 
estimate  .  .  ,  tt  j  icas  with  Columbus  and  then  returned 

Few  journalists  in  Canada  or  I  nited  through  strange  and  colorful  ad- 

States  are  more  favorably  kiK.wn  and  ventures.  Mr.  Smith’s  other  book  is  a 

kindlier  thought  of  than  Mr.  I  -  1  •  Rnss,  descriptive  and  analytical  study  of  Chi- 

^itor  and  owner  of  tbe  Ottawa  Journal,  -Chicago:  A  Portrait.” 

None  are  more  deserving ;  The  Retro-  published  by  tin-  Cen- 

spccts  of  a  T^w'Spaper  Person,  just  Companv  in  October, 

published  by  Oxford  Press,  Toronto,  '  *  *  ♦ 

shows  why.  -  - 

Tall,  thin,  aesthetic  in  appearance,  gen-  64^  ASTF.R  ISLAND”  is  the  name  of 
tiemanly  in  manner,  a  siiortsman  to  his  Robert  I.  Casey’s  new  Iiook  to  be 

finger-tips,  liln'ral-'minded  and  fair-  issued^  by  Bobbs-Merrill  in  Septeniber. 

minded,  Mr.  Ross  for  years  has  been  a  Mi"-.  Casry,  staff  writer  on  the  Chicago 

pattern  for  young  Canadian  journalists  Daily  SciCs.  wiW  tell  of  his  adventures 
to  play  to.  '  5ind  discoveries  on  the  loneliest  island 

In  demeanor  and  manner,  he  has  l!ie  i'l  'lit'  Pacific, 
appearance  of  an  Arthur  Balfour. 

His  pen,  always  interpretive  an*!  !(<  a 
degree  fair,  is  always  to  the  point ;  at 
times  it  cuts  even  his  Conseivatix  e 
cronies  to  the  lione.  Their  only  avenue 
of  escaping  an  open  break  with  this  very 
human  editor  and  very  fine  gentleman  is 
to  credit  the  offending  article  to  one  of 
Mr.  Ross’s  associates.  To  admit  that 
Mr.  Ross  felt  called  upon  lo  write  an 
article  criticizing  them  has  been  for 
years,  by  politicians  in  Ottawa,  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  guilt. 

A  lover  of  Nature,  a  Liberal  in  heart 
and.  mind,  Mr.  Ross  has  worked  journal¬ 
istically  in  Conservative  circles.  He  re- 
\ered  old  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  and 
he  loved  Sir  Wilfrid  I-aurier ;  but  his 
newspaper  politics  arc  Torv. 

*  ♦  * 

^HE  book  is  crammed  with  interesting 
political  reminiscences.  Listening  to 
fifty  years  of  speeches  from  leading  men 
in  London,  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Ross,  a  much  .sought  after  speaker 
himself,  describes  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr  s 
speech  on  Riel  as  “the  finest  public  ut¬ 
terance  I  have  heard  from  human  lips.” 

Although  liorn  and  brought  up  a 
sportsman,  Mr.  Ross,  liecause  of  his  love 
of  Nature  and  his  love  for  animals,  for 
years  has  never  killed  an  animal  for 
sport.  He  still  haunts  and  hunts  the 
woods,  hut  his  shooting  now  is  with  the 
camera.  His  book  description  of  the 
last  moose  he  shot  explains  his  conver¬ 
sion  from  the  killer  to  the  camera  type 
of  sportsman. 

Mr.  Ross  is  a  publici.st ;  he  believes  in 
people  and  in  the  ability  of  organized 
public  opinion  to  finally  rule.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book  is  its  final 
pages  where,  philosophically  reviewing 
his  travels  and  world  history,  Mr.  Ross 
is  hopeful  that  human  barlarism  is  past. 

The  Alexanders,  the  Caesars,  the  Mo- 
hammeds,  the  Napoleons  and  the  big 
butchers  of  the  past,  have  had  their  day. 

Until  100  years  ago  there  never  was  a 
general  uprising  against  them;  until 
after  German  militarism  launched  its  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  peace  of  the  world,  there 
never  was  an  organized  public  opinion. 

It  is  different  today.  In  Mr.  Ross’s 
own  and  final  words — 

“Let  us  have  no  thought  that  the  war  of 
1914-1918  was  a  poor  thing  on  the  part  of  the 
Allied  nations  who  rallied  against  (lermany  at 
the  outset.  It  was  a  great  thing.  One  might 
fairly  consider  it  the  first  demand  the  world 
has  ever  known,  made  at  a  moment's  notice  bv 
a  number  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  earth 
for  the  supremacy  of  (wace  and  fair  play  and 
decency  in  the  political  relations  of  the  tieoples 
of  the  earth  instead  of  the  bullying  and  ruth¬ 
lessness  of  the  past. 

“The  German  outbreak  revealed  that  the 
savagery  of  all  previous  eras  of  human  history 
was  still  lying  dormant  in  mankind,  but  the 
aftermath  has  shown  that  a  great  public  con¬ 
science  has  grown  in  the  world  to  contend  with 
the  evil  temper. 

“tiHE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.  WHICH 
EMBRACES  EVEN  THOSE  PEOPLES 
WHO  STARTED  THE  WORLD  WAR,  IS  A 
NEW  AND  NOBLE  THING  ON  THE 
FACE  OF  THE  EARTH.” 


livening  Post,  is  the  author  of  a  novel 
46^^’ INDFALL”  is  the  title  of  the  “Lowdown”,  recently  published  by  Far- 
”  modernistic  novel  by  Robert  1).  rar  &  Rinehart. 

Andrews,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  ♦  *  * 

.\'czc.i’  Midweek  feature  section.  The  T  OUIS  SHERWIN,  roving  reporter 
book  will  be  released  for  sale  by  John  -Lt  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will 
Day  on  August  13.  contribute  one  chapter,  “Social  Life  in 

.  Hollywood,”  to  the  symposium  to  be 
A  LVA  JOHNSTON,  of  the  editorial  called  “Holy  Hollywood”,  scheduled  for 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  publication  in  the  fall  by  Alfred  H.  King 

une,  has  “Profile”  on  H.  Kingsland  Macy  - 

in  a  forthcoming  issue  oi  the  .Veto  WRITES  REVIEW  OF  SPORTS 
Yorker.  ,,  „  i  r  . 


TSHBEL  ROSS  of  the  .Wic  York  Her- 
aid  Tribune  reportorial  staff  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  biography  of  the  famous  Little 
Uhurch  .Around  the  Corner,  called 
“Through  the  Lych  (iate.”  It  is  to  be 
published  by  William  F'arquhar  Payson. 


tuF  ASTER  ISLAND”  is  the  name  of  ARL  SP.ARLING.  of  the  editorial 

Robert  I.  Casey’s  new  Imok  to  be  staff  of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 

issued  by  Bolibs-Merrill  in  Septeniber.  gram,  answers  the  query :  “Is  New  A’^ork 
Mr.  Casry,  staff  writer  on  the  Chicago  American?”  in  the  August  Scribner’s.  It 
Daily  .VcT*.’.r,  _  will  tell  of  his  adventures  is,  he  finds,  offering  as  a  part  of  his 
and  discoveries  on  the  loneliest  island  proof  the  widely  scattered  home  towns 


of  important  bankers,  lawyers,  owners  of 


WRITES  REVIEW  OF  SPORTS 

Harvey  WiKidruff,  dean  of  Chicago 
sports  writers,  has  written  a  series  of 
articles,  the  first  of  which  appeared  this 
week  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  reviewing 
the  outstanding  sports  events  of  the  20th 
century.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  conducting  the 
“Line  o’  Type  or  Two”  in  the  Tribune 
during  the  absence  of  Richard  Henn- 
Little,  on  vacation  in  Canada. 

STARTS  ARCHERY  PAPER 

R.  .A.  Brant,  former  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
newspaperman  is  editor  of  the  Archery 
Review,  a  monthly,  which  published  its 
first  number  July  31. 


98.8%  of  R.  1.  Homes  are 
Wired  for  Electricity 

What  a  Market! 


— And  tchat  an 
Advertising 
Leverage! 

Journal-Bulletin 

FAMILIES 


In  Providence 
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In  Rhode  Inland 


of  all  families 
who  read  English 


Out  of  165,811  families  in  Rhode  Island 
there  are  163,755  domestic  electric 
lighting  customers. 

It  is  estimated  that  electrical  refrigera¬ 
tion  sales  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931 
totaled  over  3000  units,  or  approximately 
1700,000. 

These  Rhode  Islanders  are  urban  people. 
They  live  well.  Per  capita  expenditures 
are  13%  —  luxury  purchases  45%  — 
above  national  averages. 

In  a  market  so  strikingly  concentrated 
and  well  prepared,  persistent  aggressive 
gelling  will  bring  immediate  reward  and 
extraordinary  cumulative  returns. 
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CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  SeaUle 
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Newspaper  Advertising  has  kept 
People  in  a  buying  mood  and 
is  aiding  business  recovery 


•  Local  advertisers  in  practically  every  community  in  the  United  States  have  been 
redoubling  their  efforts  to  stimulate  confidence  among  their  home-town  people.  They 


have  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  buy. goods  which  has  kept  money  flowing  into  trade 
channels,  resulting  in  sustaining  business  on  a  higher  scale  than  would  have  been  possible 
without  their  foresight  and  courage. 


*  There  can  be  no  question  raised  ever  again  about  the  influence  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  newspapers  in  sustaining  the  buying  habits  of  the  people  of  the  country. 


*  It  is  now  conceded  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  newspaper  advertising  during  recent 
months  there  would  have  been  far  less  buying,  and  ho[)e  of  a  return  to  prosperity  pretty 


soon  would  not  have  been  nearly  as  strong  as  it  is  now. 


*  “A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.”  Newspapers  are  the  friends  of  the  people  as 
well  as  the  friends  of  business.  They  bring  together  the  people  and  business  in  a  closer 
relationship  than  would  be  possible  in  any  other  way. 


®  Any  advertiser  with  a  good  product  to  sell  cannot  fail  to  get  profitable  results  by 
advertising  regularly  in  newspapers. 


•  We  represent  several  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  We  have  a  medium 
to  sell  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  advertising  industry  to  secure  quick  and  satisfactory 
results. 


*  Conferences  with  manufacturers  and  their  agencies  desiring  more  sales  in  the  responsive 
markets  covered  by  the  newspapers  we  represent  are  invited. 


Devine -Tenney  Corporation 


Publishers’  Advertising  Representatives 


CHRYSLER  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


S  V 


CHICAGO 


DES  MOINES 


PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 
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PRINTING  STYLE  CODE 
IS  BEING  DRAFTED 

Manual  Will  Ba  Offered  Bj  Public 
Printer  to  Become  Standard 

Guide  for  All  Publieb- 
inc  Work 

By  Geoege  H.  Manning 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  6 — Govern¬ 
ment  printing  experts  are  at  work — and 
have  been  for  the  past  year — on  a  style 
manual  which  they  hope  will  be  accepted 
as  a  standard  not  only  by  government 
departments  but  by  the  entire  publishing 
industry,  newspapers  included. 

The  work  was  started  by  George  H. 
Carter,  the  Public  Printer  and  chairnian 
of  the  Permanent  Conference  on  Print¬ 
ing,  who,  under  the  law,  is  authorized 
by  Congress  to  fix  the  style  of  all 
government  printing.  A  style  manual  pre¬ 
pared  by  Carter  is  used  widely  at  pres¬ 
ent  but  it  is  his  aim  to  have  this  revised 
manual  represent  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  even  to  the  extent  that  it  will  be 
accepted  as  a  text  book  by  colleges  and 
business  schools. 

Public  Printer  Carter  has  as  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee,  Henry  D. 
Hubbard,  in  charge  of  publications  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  for  the  past  30 
years  directly  interested  in  standardiza¬ 
tion  work.  Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are;  Webster  P.  True,  editor  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Frank  D. 
Smith,  assistant  chief  of  publications  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Martin  A. 
Roberts  Library  of  Congress;  Alice  M. 
Ball,  State  Department,  and  Bernard 
H.  Lane,  of  the  United  State  Geological 
Survey. 

Two  sections  of  the  work  already  have 
been  submitted  to  Carter  for  his  ap¬ 
proval.  The  first  section  covers  the 
question  of  capitalization,  while  the 
other  deals  with  compounds  and  hyphen¬ 
ated  words.  These  two  subjects  the 
public  printer  considered  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  important  in  the  entire  task 
of  standardization. 

In  explaining  how  intricate  and  com¬ 
plicated  the  work  of  the  inter-depart¬ 
mental  committee  has  been,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  amazing  development  of 
language  from  two  angles — one  the  vast 
changes  that  are  coming  about  in  English 
in  the  way  of  new  vocabularies ;  and 
two,  the  standardization  efforts  by 
national  societies  and  their  committees, 
which  give  years  of  study  to  correct,  and 
exact  definitions  of  terminology  and 
technical  vocabularies.  In  some  cases 
new  definitions  have  been  agreed  upon 
for  old  terms,  and  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  regarding  the  capital¬ 
ization  and  hyphenation  of  terms  now  in 
the  arbitrary  stage. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  to  find 
a  simple  arbitrary  basis  for  a  moderate 
number  of  rules  with  just  as  little  arbi¬ 
trariness  as  possible.  This  work  has 
carried  the  interdepartmental  committee 
into  almost  every  branch  of  science  and 
into  a  score  of  style  manuals  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  a  rational  basis.  They  feel 
that  every  group  making  a  certain  arbi¬ 
trary  use  has  some  reason  therefor,  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously,  and  they  are  trying 
to  find  these  hidden  reasons — ^and  why 
of  the  arbitrariness — compare  and  digest 
them  and  out  of  the  boiling  down  process 
to  get  the  best  reasons,  simple  and  easily 
memorized  for  a  standard  rule.  They 
believe  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  two  sections  that  already  have 
been  drafted. 


NEW  POST  FOR  KORNFIELD 

A  reorganization  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  desk  staffs  has 
placed  Benjamin  D.  Komfield  in  charge 
of  the  Sunday  Post  with  Lawton  Cobb 
being  transferred  to  the  Post  county 
desk.  Ralph  Frye,  assistant  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  the  Telegram,  will 
also  have  charge  of  general  news  super¬ 
vision  on  the  Post,  which  was  formerly 
handled  by  Komfield.  Sidney  Marcuse, 
county  editor  of  the  Post,  has  been 
shifted  to  the  Sunday  Post  staff,  while 
John  Spencer-Hinton,  formerly  Sunday 
editor,  has  resigned.  The  reorganization 
was  effected  by  Howard  R.  Bangs,  man¬ 
aging  editor  on  the  two  papers. 


PURCHASES  AUTOGIRO 


Des  Moines  Paper  Purchases  Third 

Plane  for  Editorial  Department 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  announced  last  Sunday,  Aug.  2, 
that  a  two-place  Pitcairn  autogiro  had 
been  purchased 
for  delivery  in 
August. 

The  autogiro 
which  has  been 
named  Good 
News,  HI.,  will 
be  used  by  the 
editorial  depart¬ 
ment  to  speed  re¬ 
porters  or  cam¬ 
eramen  to  the 
scenes  of  big 
stories  and  to  en¬ 
able  the  paper  to 
get  pictures  of 
importance  back 
more  quickly  to  Des  Moines  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  autogiro  will  augment  Good  News, 
1 1,  an  eight-place-cabin  Stinson  mono¬ 
plane,  which  the  Register  and  Tribune 
has  operated  for  fifteen  months. 

Charles  Gatschet,  who  has  acted  as 
pilot  for  three  years,  will  continue  to  act 
as  pilot  of  both  the  airplane  and  the 
autogiro,  although  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Des  Moines  airways 
company  for  an  extra  pilot,  anytime  the 
newspaper  wishes  to  use  both  ships  at 
once. 


THEATRES  RUN  FULL  PAGE 

Publix  Balaban  &  Katz  theatres  ran  a 
full  page  advertisement  in  three  Chicago 
newspapers  this  week  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  fall  motion  picture  season 
and  listing  coming  events  at  the  local 
theatres. 


COVERING  PARIS  FASHIONS 

Julia  Blanshard,  woman’s  page  editor 
of  NEA  Service  is  now  in  Pans  cover¬ 
ing  the  fall  fashion  openings.  Her  first 
cabled  story  released  August  4,  was  il¬ 
lustrated  with  descriptive  line  drawings 
by  Barbara  Schwinn. 


COP  BARS  CAMERAMAN 
WITH  FEET  AND  HSTS 

Officer  Under  Brutality  Probe  by 
Lo«  Angeles  Grand  Jury  At¬ 
tack*  Record  Man  in 
Court  Hall 


Two  newspapermen  were  recently 
principals  in  an  unscheduled  battle  with 
\V.  B.  Raner,  Los  Angeles  patrolman, 
while  the  latter  was  waiting  outside  the 
Grand  Jury  room  during  an  investigation 
of  alleged  police  brutality.  Raner  is 
charged  with  beating  Myron  Penn,  112- 
pound  accountant,  who  is  now  in  the 
hospital  with  a  ruptured  liver  and  kid¬ 
ney. 

When  Cliff  Wesselman,  Los  Angeles 
Record  photographer,  attempted  to  take 
the  22S-pound  officer’s  picture,  the  sub¬ 
ject  swooped  down  on  him  lunging 
viciously  with  fists  and  feet.  Before 
Raner  could  fairly  swing  into  action, 
Ralph  Shawhan,  Herald  reporter,  weigh¬ 
ing  160  pounds,  hit  him  with  a  flying 
tackle.  Fellow  officers  quickly  intervened 
for  Raner.  who  was  down  and  displayed 
cuts  and  bruises  to  his  rescuers.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  noise  had  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Jury,  who  filed  out 
into  the  hall  in  time  to  see  the  officer  in 
action. 

The  Record  has  been  carrying  on  an 
ageressive  campaign  exposing  alleged 
police  brutalities. 


COURT  ‘GAG’  OPINION 
INSCRIBED  IN  TOWER 

Col.  McCormick  Direct*  Excerpt  fr«u 
Cbief  Ju*tice  Hughe*’  Decision 
Be  Added  to  Tribune 
Quotation* 


In  keeping  with  the  practice  of  carving 
appropriate  inscriptions  into  the  stone 
interior  walls  of  the  Chicago  Tribuiu 
Tower  Lobby,  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick, 
publisher  of  the  Tribune  and  honorary 
chairman  of  the  recently-organized  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Committee  of  the 
Thotnas  Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation 
has  instructed  a  quotation  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  recent  Minnesota  gag 
law  case  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  south¬ 
west  wall  of  the  Tower. 

Quoting  from  the  decision  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  the  Tribune  is 
having  inscribed  upon  its  walls  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mandate  calling  for  a  courageous 
press : 

“The  administration  of  government  has 
become  more  complex,  the  opportunities 
for  malfeasance  and  corruption  have 
multiplied,  crime  has  grown  to  most 
serious  proportions,  and  the  danger  of  its 
protection  by  unfaithful  officials  and  of 
the  impairment  of  the  fundamenUl 
security  of  life  and  property  by  criminal 
alliances  and  official  neglect,  emphasize 
the  primary  need  of  a  vigilant  and 
courageous  press,  especially  in  great 
cities.  The  fact  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  may  be  abused  by  miscreant  pur¬ 
veyors  of  scandal  does  not  make  any  the 
less  necessary  the  immunity  of  the  press 
frorn  previous  restraint  in  dealing  with 
official  misconduct.’’ 

Another  new  inscription  also  is  to  be 
carved  upon  the  Tribune  Tower  walls. 
This  one,  from  “Letters  of  Junius,” 
anonymous  English  writer,  will  express 
the  cardinal  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  follows: 

“Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your  minds, 
let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children,  that 
the  Liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium 
of  all  civil,  political  and  religious  rights 
of  free  men.” 

Other  inscriptions  on  the  walls  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Tower  include  quotations 
from  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Floyd 
E.  Thompson,  Joseph  Medill,  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Madison,  and  on  the 
outside  wall  an  utterance  of  John 
Milton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  OWEN 


Admiral  Byrd  Will  Present  Award  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.  Aug.  4— Rus¬ 
sell  Owen,  staff  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  who  went  with  the 
Byrd  expedition  to  Little  America,  has 
been  awarded  a  gold  medal  commem¬ 
orative  of  his  service  in  the  Antarctic, 
an  award  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  presentation  to  Owen  will  be  made 
by  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.  He 
is  one  of  65  who  will  receive  the  gold 
insignia  presented  “to  express  the  high 
admiration  in  which  the  Congress  aM 
the  American  people  hold  their  heroic 
and  undaunted  services  in  connection 
with  the  scientific  investigations  and 
extraordinary  aerial  explorations  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E. 
Byrd.” 

Silver  and  bronze  medals  were 
awarded  16  other  members  of  the  cr?w. 


CHESS  matches!  PLANNED 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  has 
responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  Ro^t- 
ter  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  through  Edit¬ 
or  &  Publisher,  to  chess  matches,  ^ 
an  offer  of  a  four-game  series.  The 
Times-Union  team  is  composed  of  News 
Editor,  J.  Roy  Elliott,  A,  Vernon  Croop, 
assistant  city  editor,  Arthur  H.  Crap^i 
reporter,  and  James  Ryder,  copy  reader. 


SILLY  SEASON  STRIKES  SANDUSKY 


The  ingenious  attempt  of  two  carnival 
men,  posing  as  cement  salesmen,  to  put 
over  a  story’  of  their  capture  of  a  huge 
sea  monster  in  Lake  Erie  near  Sandusky, 
O.,  recently,  might  have  been  a  big  suc¬ 
cess  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  ridicule 
laid  on  quite  thick  by  headline  writers  in 
the  nearby  cities  of  Toledo  and  Qeve- 
land. 

A  day  after  Sandusky  was  excited  by 
stories  that  a  “sea  serpent”  had  been 
seen  in  the  lake,  Clifford  Wilson  and 
Frank  Bagentose.  strangers  in  the  city, 
came  to  town  w’ith  an  18- foot  python  and 
a  hair-raising  story  of  how  they  captured 
it. 

They  said  they  had  been  fishing  in  a 
boat  when  the  snake  came  to  the  surface 
nearby  and  startled  them  almost  speech¬ 


less.  Wilson  swung  at  it  with  an  oar. 
whereupon  the  “sea  serpent”  emerged 
high  out  of  the  water,  emitting  a  large 
cloud  of  “steam”  from  its  tail.  Wilson 
swung  again  and  the  blow  rolled  the 
“serpent”  over  on  its  back. 

The  tw’O  men  pulled  the  “monster” 
across  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  rowed 
to  shore,  where  with  the  aid  of  several 
others  they  landed  the  “serpent,”  which 
weighed  more  than  100  pounds.  Then 
the  animal  revived  and  attempted  to 
crawl  back  into  the  water,  but  they  re¬ 
captured  it.  put  it  into  a  crate  and  placed 
it  on  exhibition  in  a  garage,  w’here  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  persons  viewed  it. 

Copyreaders  pounced  on  the  story  and 
news  exlitors  gave  it  big  Page  One  play. 
One  of  the  early  heads  was : 


“SANDUSKY’S  SNARLING  SEA  SERPENT  SNARED  BY 
SEAGOING  SALESMEN”. 

Startled  Pair  Defend  Selves  18-Foot  Lake  Varmint  Emerges 

With  Oars  in  From  Water  to  Meet 

Erie  Epic.  Waterloo. 


Another  read: 

“SEAGOING 


SANDUSKY’S 


SALESMEN  SNARE 
SEA  SERPENT”. 

Startled  Cement  Sellers  Smack  Saucy  Snake  Silly ; 

City  Seethes  as  Sanduskians  Seek  Sight 
of  Steam  Snorter. 

A  second-day  story,  by-lined  “By  the  seum  of  natural  history,  as  an  Indian 
Snake  Editor,”  told  of  the  positive  identi-  python ;  also  of  its  delicate  appetite  and 
fication  of  the  snake  by  Dr.  Harold  L.  sleeping  habits.  The  head  read  as  fol- 
Madison,  curator  of  the  Cleveland  mu-  lows: 

“SANDUSKY’S  SNICTCERING  SERPENT  SNORES  SERENELY; 
SCOFFERS  SMILE  SUSPICIOUSLY”. 

Delicate  Sea  Snake  Should  Be  Fed  and  Cared  for 
Carefully  to  Preserve  Health,  Experts 
Declare  After  Examination. 


One  Toledo  paper,  advertising  a  half¬ 
fare  steamer  excursion  to  Cedar  Point, 
Lake  Erie  resort  near  Sandusky,  started 
the  deep  two-column  ad  like  this: 

C  THE  BIG 
CEDAR  POINT 
C  SERPENT 

The  captors  had  said  they  would  take 
the  “monster”  to  Cedar  Point  for  exhi¬ 
bition,  but  canceled  the  engagement. 


After  two  days  of  furore  in  Sandusky 
and  diligent  searching  of  the  “S”  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  dictionary  by  copyreaders, 
Wilson,  one  of  the  “heroes”  of  the  cap¬ 
ture,  was  identified  by  an  uncle  as  a  car¬ 
nival  exhibitor.  By  the  time  this  fact 
was  established  the  two  had  disappeared 
from  Sandusky.  When  canceling  the 
Cedar  Point  exhibition  by  telephone, 
Wilson  said,  “Things  are  too  hot,”  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Smith,  acting  manager,  said. 
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Texas  Builds . 

Texans  Spend! 


o  BUILDING  retrenchment  in  Texas! 
The  State  is  investing  $100,000,000 


in  new  construction.  Tall  office  struc¬ 


tures,  homes  and  irrigation  projects  are 
taking  shape,  and  Texas  maintains  its  world 
leadership  in  railroad  extension. 

Building  activity  indicates  business  activity. 
Building  statistics  reveal  a  healthy  economic 
status  right  now  and  point  definitely  to 
future  commercial  expansion.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  large  and  steady 
gain  in  population  will  continue.  Here  are 
sales  possibilities. 

This  is  a  good  market  for  building  materials. 
A  good  market  for  other  products,  too,  con¬ 
sidering  the  $100,000,000  addition  to  buying 
power.  Favorable  trade  conditions  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fact  that  Texas  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  showing  increased  car 
loadings,  according  to  July  reports. 

People  are  at  work  in  Texas.  They  have 
money  to  spend.  They  are  buying  overalls 
and  sacks  of  cement,  automobiles  and  gaso¬ 
line,  necessities  and  luxuries. 

Sell  these  good  prospects  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  newspapers  listed  below.  Spe¬ 
cific  information  on  local  markets  furnished 
without  obligation.  Correspondence  invited. 


BUILDING  PERMITS 

These  figures  do  not  include  expenditures  for 
huge  industrial  projects  such  as  the  $13,500,000 
irrigation  investment  by  two  Texas  counties, 
$35,000,000  for  roads  and  bridges,  etc. 

First  Half 


Amarillo 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Population 

1920—  15,494 . 

1930—  43,132 

A  ustin 

$1,846,931.00 

$1,843,145.00 

$1,798,302.70 

Population 

1920—  34,876 . 

1930—  53,120 

Beaumont 

3,999,114.91 

3,050,976.54 

1,320,671.31 

Population 

1920—  40,422 . 

1930—  57,732 

Dallas 

2,659,321.11 

2,666,327.23 

792,736.81 

Population 

1920—158,976 . 

1930— 2t)0, 475 

£/  Paso 

9,774,000.00 

10,277,000.00 

4,608,000.00 

Population 

1920—  77,51.0 . 

1930—102,421 

Cahesfon 

4,389,000.00 

2,966,000.00 

692,000.00 

Population 

1920—  44,255 . 

1930—  52,938 

Houston 

2,927,682.00 

3,659,968.50 

1,658,186.50 

Population 

1920—138.276 . 

1930—292,352 

Port  Arthur 

29,526,810.00 

17,616,202.00 

6,709,429.00 

Population 

1920—  22,251 . 

1930-  50,902 

San  Antonio 

2,702,352.00 

2,809,368.00 

566,327.00 

Population 

1920—161,379 . 

1930—231,542 

Waco 

18,204,505.00 

8,470,839.00 

1,434,282.00 

Population 

1920-  38,500 . 

1930—  52,848 

Wichita  Falls 

2,666,000.00 

1,153,000.00 

1,479,000.00 

Population 

1920—  40,079 . 

1930—  43,690 

1,020,938.00 

919,385.00 

56,422.00 

Amarillo  Globe 
Amarillo  News 
Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  Journal 
Dallas  Journal 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
El  Paso  Herald 
El  Paso  Times 


Texas 

The  biggest  market  area  in  the  U.  S. 


Galveston  Daily  News 
Galveston  Tribune 
Houston  Post-Dispatch 
Houston  Chronicle 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 
Port  Arthur  News 
Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Times-Herald 
Wichita  Daily  Times 
Wichita  Record-News 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  TEST 

Does  the  average  citizen  think  wisely  of  serious 
public  affairs?  Does  he  think  at  all  of  the 
vast  problems  involved  in  international  politi¬ 
cal  and  commercial  relations?  Has  life  become  so 
complex  that  none  but  students,  exceptional  philo¬ 
sophical  people  or  persons  with  an  economic  stake  pay 
serious  attention  to  the  huge  mass  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  that  the  press  is  unfolding  day  by  day 
concerning  such  matters  as  world  cooperation  and 
disarmament?  In  other  words,  is  “public  opinion” 
operating  in  this  day? 

Our  Geneva  correspondent,  Albin  E.  Johnson,  this 
week  gives  us  a  suggestion  of  the  stupendous  efforts 
being  made  by  organized  forces  to  inform  the  people 
of  the  world  of  the  movement  to  disarm  and  arouse 
a  genuine  public  opinion.  This  looks  to  the  coming 
World  Disarmament  Conference,  scheduled  for 
next  year.  If  this  conference  is  to  l)e  a  success 
ii  will  Ik  iKcause  there  lies  behind  it  a  solid  wall  of 
pf)pular  approval  of  the  idea  of  a  reign  of  peace  be¬ 
cause  of  delilKrate  unpreparedness  for  war.  If  there 
is  no  such  world-wide  public  sentiment  the  conference 
will  fail.  Hence  the  extraordinary  efforts  to  dis¬ 
seminate  propaganda,  the  League  of  Nations  Infor¬ 
mation  Section  being  unusually  active.  In  a  single 
month,  for  instance,  this  organization  distributed  some 
45.(X)0  documents.  It  is  preparing  to  care  for  more 
than  500  newspapermen  at  the  disarmament  conference. 

Mr.  Johnson  looks  upon  this  forthcoming  attempt 
to  attain  a  workable  cooperation  among  50  nations 
as  an  acid  test  of  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  an  “enlightened  public  opinion”  in  the 
world,  demanding  that  disarmament  become  effective. 
We  believe  an  overwhelming  popular  sentiment  exists 
against  war,  because  of  its  infinite  damages,  and  that 
the  average  citizen  does  have  opinions  and  does  some¬ 
how  manage  to  absorb  the  essence  of  the  news  the 
American  press  publishes  in  lavish  profusion.  The 
man  in  the  street,  engaged  in  private  conversation,  is 
found  to  have  real  opinions.  Perhaps  he  is  thinking 
more  earnestly  alxiut  international  affairs,  as  they  in¬ 
fluence  domestic  life,  than  ever  before. 

But,  in  our  view,  the  disarmament  conference  will 
mainly  test  diplomatic  leadership.  A  great  figure, 
trusted  and  admired  by  the  rank  and  file  of  society 
and  capable  of  dramatizing  the  disarmament  issue,  can 
give  a  result  that  will  thrill  civilization.  The  press 
is  prepared  to  record  the  facts  and  interpret  their 
meaning.  It  will  exert  local  leader.ship.  But  with¬ 
out  a  knight  errant  in  glistening  armor,  beloved  of 
the  people,  public  opinion  no  matter  how  enlightened 
does  not  make  impressive  demonstrations. 

People  expect  much  from  nnespapers,  but  the 
urgent  demand  is  for  neics,  real  news,  true  news, 
news  hot  off  the  griddle. 

DELIVERY  CONTROL 

The  principal  advantage  in  a  system  of  circula¬ 
tion  distributors  employed  on  contract  over  that 
by  which  the  newspaper  employs  and  directly 
supervi.ses  this  branch  of  its  organization,  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Oklahoma,  detailed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Overruling  an  award  of  compensation  to  a  con¬ 
tract  employe  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
the  high  court  held  that  under  the  terms  of  his  con¬ 
tract  the  man  was  virtually  his  own  employer  and 
that  the  newspaper  was  not  liable  for  injuries  he  in¬ 
curred  in  line  of  duty.  The  question  appears  to  hinge 
upon  the  degree  of  supervision  exercised  by  the  news¬ 
paper  after  its  bundles  have  been  received  by  the  dis¬ 
tributor.  The  Oklahoman  circulation  organization  is 
noted  for  thoroughness  and  attention  to  detail,  but 
the  fact  that  the  independent  carrier  had  to  keep  and 
return  complete  records  of  his  performance  to  the 
office  did  not  outweigh,  in  the  Supreme  Court’s  opin¬ 
ion.  the  fact  that  the  newspaper’s  contract  with  him 
left  operation  details  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  car¬ 
rier.  He  was  responsible  to  the  paper  for  the  “safe 
carriage  and  delivery  of  the  papers  at  the  time  stated 
in  his  contract.  It  was  not  a  contract  for  personal 
service,  but  for  the  delivery  of  papers.” 

Satisfactory  as  that  may  be  from  a  legal  liability 
standpoint,  the  decision  should  not  cause  a  stampede 
of  publishers  from  the  office-controlled  carrier  to  the 
independent  carrier  system.  Both  have  their  specialized 
uses,  and  more  important  than  the  legal  aspect  is  the 
proper  relation  of  the  delivery  scheme  to  the  charac- 


Do  ye  imagine  to  reprove  words  and  the 
speeches  of  one  that  is  desperate,  which  are 
as  wind? — Job,  VI;  26. 

ter  and  general  publishing  plan  of  the  paper.  In 
several  large  cities,  the  office-controlled  carrier  work¬ 
ing  on  home  delivery,  has  done  a  job,  superior  in 
character  and  maintenance  of  circulation,  to  anything 
possible  under  metropolitan  conditions  with  the  old- 
time  casual  newsboy  distribution. 

Probably  a  large  degree  of  self-government  is  best, 
both  for  newspaper  and  delivery  agent  for  a  news- 
pajKr  serving  a  wide  suburban  and  rural  territory ; 
it  is  unquestionably  cheaper  in  city  delivery;  it  divests 
the  publi.sher  and  circulation  executives  of  much  de¬ 
tail  and  worry;  but  it  also  has  the  weaknesses  that 
go  with  these  qualities.  With  cities  and  states  keep¬ 
ing  more  and  more  alert  to  abuses  of  child  employ¬ 
ment,  good  newspapers  in  many  cities  are  finding  it 
worth  while  to  assume  the  expense  and  the  worry  of 
directly  supervising  their  groups  of  boys,  w’atching 
their  home  and  school  life  as  well  as  their  business 
activities.  A  good  newspaper  so  circulated  is  proof 
against  the  most  formidable  competition. 

Inventh’e  people  succeed  in  advertising. 

SEEING  IT  LARGE 

Nobody  likes  economy  for  its  own  sake,  and 
newspaper  staffs  the  nation  over  are  already 
well  fed  up  with  contriving  to  make  diminished 
revenues  span  inelastic  expenses.  So  it’s  news  when 
a  newspaper  is  found  to  have  more  than  doubled  its 
outlay  for  editorial  accomplishment  in  the  period 
1925-1930.  They  did  just  that  on  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  an  evening  and  Sunday  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  city  of  less  than  .50,000  population,  and  the 
$104,000  devoted  to  editorial  expenses  last  year  repre¬ 
sented  an  economical  increase  over  the  budget  of  the 
boom  years  of  1928  and  1929.  In  the  story  of  what 
has  been  done  is  an  object  lesson  l)oth  for  newspaper 
men  and  for  advertisers  who  believe  that  newspaper 
rates  should  respond  to  the  fluctuating  commodity 
markets. 

Serving  a  central  Illinois  community  in  which  agri¬ 
culture  dominates  though  manufactures  are  highly 
important,  this  newspaper  concentrates  on  news  of 
special  interest  to  its  readers.  The  city  is  interested 
in  a  new  water  supply  project.  The  information 
might  be  given  superficially,  taking  the  handouts  of 
those  most  concerned  as  gospel  truth,  and  few  news¬ 
paper  readers  would  complain.  They  couldn’t.  The 
promoters  keep  the  bright  side  forward.  The  grief 
would  appear  eventually  in  the  tax  bills,  after  the 
job  had  been  done  for  this  and  the  next  generation. 
Many  a  community  is  today  groaning  under  “im¬ 
provements”  put  through  just  that  way,  but  Bloom¬ 
ington,  by  virtue  of  its  newspaper,  has  had  a  chance 
to  do  its  thinking  first. 

The  whole  subject  of  water  supply  was  investi¬ 
gated  and  revealed  by  a  reporter  detailed  to  that 
story.  Chemical  characteristics  of  the  new  and  old 
were  compared.  Financing  w'as  deeply  studied  and 
simply  expounded.  Experiences  of  other  cities  were 
analyzed  and  related  to  the  local  problem.  Possibly 
the  city  will  fare  no  better  in  the  exigencies  of  local 
politics  than  many  others  but  we  doubt  it.  The  kind 
of  newspaper  service  that  spends  money  for  facts 
that  have  not  the  appeal  of  sex  or  conflict  and  which 
may  not  be  read  by  a  large  group  of  its  readers  is 
usually  the  kind  that  sees  its  job  through  to  the  fin¬ 
ish.  It  is  the  kind  of  newspaper  service  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  meant  in  his  famous  epigram  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  free  newspapers  in  democratic  govern¬ 
ment. 

Of  course  it  costs  money.  A  newspaper  with  that 
policy  must  have  its  editorial  function  first  in  mind. 
Catering  to  advertisers  through  the  reading  columns 
or  by  cockeyed  linage  arrangements  is  not  in  its 
scheme.  Pandering  to  politicians  for  a  share  of 


county  printing  is  out  of  the  picture.  It  .stands  on 
its  own  bottom,  gets  its  revenue  on  the  .strength  of 
its  editorial  merit,  not  by  conniving  with  grafters  or 
peddling  its  securities.  Speaking  freely  in  the  interest 
of  the  mute  majority,  it  will  undoubtedly  offend  oc¬ 
casionally  by  trespass  on  powerful  privilege,  and  to 
survive,  it  must  be  economically  independent. 

Bloomington  and  a  number  of  other  communities 
represent  what  may  Ik  the  ideal  newspaper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  small  city.  Without  competition  locally 
it  is  free  from  the  bickering  and  sniping  that  occu¬ 
pies  the  minds  and  time  of  too  many  competitive  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers.  Mindful  of  the  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility  assumed  by  a  newspaper  when  it  becomes 
the  sole  agency  of  community  information,  its  owner¬ 
ship  has  spared  no  expense  to  make  the  paper  of  the 
highest  possible  service — doing  far  more  and  spend¬ 
ing  far  more  than  was  considered  ample  for  lioth 
papers  under  competitive  conditions.  This  class  of 
journalism  deserves  from  national  and  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  the  highest  encouragement  and  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  for  its  unrequitable  service.  The  value  of  these 
newspapers  is  not  determined  by  the  agate  line  rate, 
no  matter  how  high  or  low  it  may  be  in  comparison 
with  other  cities  or  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Each 
is  its  own  standard. 

.S'avings  banks  are  still  s^camped  with  cash. 

SWEET  ARE  THE  USES  .  .  . 

Are  you  fed  up  on  a  story  from  following  it 
too  long,  sick  of  hearing  people  tell  you  their 
troubles,  chained  down  to  your  desk,  losing 
your  sense  of  humor,  or  fearful  for  your  health? 

If  these  or  other  troubles  assail  you  think  of 
Scoop  Smith. 

George  R.  Smith  was  known  as  “Scoop”  because 
the  column  he  wrote  weekly  for  the  Innngton  (N.Y.) 
Gazette  was  entitled  “Scoop’s  Column.”  All  the  im¬ 
portant  news  of  Irvington  was  in  that  column  each 
week,  and  yet : 

During  the  entire  period  of  his  writing  for  the 
Gazette  (more  than  four  years)  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  with  a  paralysis  that  prevented  him  from 
moving  any  part  of  his  body  save  his  arms  from 
the  ellx)w  down.  His  hands,  too,  were  paralyzed,  but 
with  what  movement  he  had  in  his  arms  he  could 
knock  a  stick  which  turned  on  the  transmitter  of  his 
specially  designed  telephone,  or  he  could  turn  the 
pages  of  a  book  if  someone  laid  it  open  before  him  in 
the  proper  manner. 

If  you  are  fed  up  on  a  story  and  long  to  get  away 
from  it,  remember  that  Scoop  Smith  was  compelled 
to  live  next  to  his  telephone  for  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  subject  to  its  call  at  any  hour. 

If  you  are  sick  of  hearing  the  troubles  of  your 
fellow  men,  remember  that  Scoop  was  the  first  per¬ 
son  Irvington  residents  thought  of  when  they  had  a 
problem  to  solve,  or  a  trouble  to  tell.  They  knew 
Scoop  would  always  be  in  his  hospital  bed  on  the 
ground  floor  of  his  home  on  Main  street,  and  they 
knew  that  the  front  door  of  the  house  was  always 
open.  Or  if  they  did  not  want  to  call,  they  could 
telephone  any  time. 

Chained  down  to  your  desk?  Why,  Scoop  couldn't 
have  moved  no  matter  how  much  he  might  have 
wanted  to  “chuck  it  all.” 

Scoop’s  sense  of  humor  never  failed.  “You’ll  al¬ 
ways  find  me  at  home,”  he  used  to  say.  Then  he’d 
chuckle  as  though  it  was  a  great  joke. 

For  17  years  his  strength  was  gradually  being 
sapped  by  an  attack  of  arthritis.  He  was  only  33 
when  he  died  two  weeks  ago.  To  the  end  he  maintained 
an  enthusiasm  for  local  affairs  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  Scoop  was  a  successful  newspaper¬ 
man  because  he  was  courageous.  He  wrote  what  he 
knew  to  be  true.  He  knew  his  district.  The  town 
trustees  remarked  that  he  must  have  hidden  under 
their  council  table  because  he  knew  before  they  com¬ 
pleted  a  night’s  work  what  action  had  been  taken. 

Scoop  probably  held  the  record  for  unsolicited 
news.  He  had  so  many  contacts  that  someone  always 
called  him  up  or  dropped  in  to  see  him  with  the  latest 
and  best  news.  Irvington  residents  actually  com¬ 
peted  to  see  who  could  get  to  Scoop  first  when  news 
broke.  He  was  credited  with  winning  many  major 
local  improvements.  Mayor  Dickinson,  with  whom 
he  had  often  disagreed  in  his  column,  was  one  of 
those  who  attended  his  funeral  and  spoke  of  his 
-Splendid  example. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

pYRL'S  H.  K.  CURTIS,  president  of 
Li  the  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  program  of  events 
for  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Maine 
Three  Quarter  Century  Club,  to  be  held 
in  Camden,  Me. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  proprietor  of  the 
London  Daily  Express,  and  N’iscount 
Castlerosse,  columnist  of  that  paper,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Quebec  Aug.  3  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  liner.  "Knipress  of  Britain.” 

Chas.  E.  Campbell,  publisher,  Edman- 
lon  (Alta.)  Dull  Clin  and  the  Rcyina 
(Sask.)  Daily  Star,  who  has  been  suf¬ 
fering  from  ill  health,  was  a  patient  at 
the  sanatarium  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  for 
the  past  few  weeks.  He  left  July  20  on 
his  return  to  Canada. 

Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  president  of  the 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  Illinois  and  Califor¬ 
nia  publisher,  has  been  elected  head  of 
the  First  National  bank,  Aurora,  Ill.,  as 
chairman  of  the  Ijoard. 

Kal|)h  W.  Cram,  publisher  of  the  Dav¬ 
enport  (la.)  Democrat  and  Leader,  was 
one  of  the  twenty  jiilots  on  the  National 
Air  Reliability  tour.  Mr.  Cram  is  62 
rears  old  and  is  an  enthusiastic  flier. 

Edward  J.  Hancock,  publisher,  Greens- 
hiirc/  (Ind.)  -Veicf  and  the  Rusin’ille 
(Ind.)  Republican,  may  recover  from 
critical  injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident  last  week  in  Scottsburgh,  Ind., 
according  to  word  from  the  Baptist  hos- 
piul  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  was 
taken. 

Mrs.  Harriet  \V.  Toner,  publisher,  An¬ 
derson  (Ind.)  Morninn  Herald,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  state  chairman  of  the 
Daughtres  of  the  American  Constitution. 

John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher.  Salt 
Ijtke  Tribune  and  ■  Telei/rain,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Salt  I-ake  City  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  visit  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Guy  P.  (iannett,  owner  of  a  string  of 
five  Maine  new.spapers,  and  Mrs.  Can- 
j  nett,  are  enpoying  a  cruise  along  the 
Maine  coast  in  their  yacht,  the  Kestrel 
II.  They  have  as  their  guests  on  the 
cruise  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morse 
of  Worcester,  Mass. 

State  Sen.  Chester  M.  Howell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  CItesanin!)  (Mich.)  Argus,  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidac'"  July  29  for  the 
congressional  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Cong.  B'ird  J.  A’incent,  of  Sagi¬ 
naw,  recently.  The  election  will  be  held 
N’ov.  3,  with  a  primary  Oct.  6. 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  owner  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kan.)  Xcxi'S,  recently  underwent  a 
major  operation  at  the  Mavo  hospital. 
He  was  reported  to  be  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition. 

Curtis  B.  Hurley,  publisher,  Morrillon 
(.Ark.)  Democrat,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there, 
filling  a  vacancy. 

Terrence  A.  Brady,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Record, 
Yonkers  Star,  and  Bronx  Press,  sailed 
nn  the  He  dc  France,  Aug.  1. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  editorial  writer 
m  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Williamstown  Institute  of 
Politics  on  “The  Disarmament  Problem” 
on  August  3. 

Col.  Edward  B.  Clark,  who  was  re- 
CCTtly  appointed  executive  assistant  to 
“K  Secretary  of  Labor  at  VA'ashington, 
wis  formerly  Washington  correspondent 
tor  the  Chicago  Ez'cning  Post.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
•Academy  at  West  Point,  and  was  once 
?  f*Porter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 

a  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club  at 
Washington. 

George  Morris,  editor  of  Memphis 
Dtnn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and  Even- 
Appeal,  will  be  one  of  three  judges 
jn  the  Southern  Regional  Public  Speak¬ 
ing  Contest  for  Future  I'armers  of  Amer- 
H?*  Springs,  Sept.  25.  The  other 
Jndges  will  be  Sen.  T.  H.  Caraway,  of 
prkansas.  and  Dean  Kyle,  of  A.  &  M. 

Texas.  The  contest  is  under 
n«  auspices  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
'ocational  Education. 

T^^fweiler  is  serving  as  acting  ed- 
or  and  publisher,  Folkston  (Ga.)  Charl¬ 


ton  County  Herald  during  an  enforced 
vacation  by  Editor  T.  W.  Wrench  who 
has  been  in  ill  health  for  some  months. 

Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  editor.  Savannah 
Press,  who  with  Mrs.  Stovall  sailed  a 
short  time  ago  for  Europe  has  reached 
London  where  he  is  to  remain  until 
fall.  Mr.  Stovall  went  to  London  to 
visit  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Craigie.  Mr.  Craigie  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  British  diplomatic  service. 

Col.  Harry  M.  Bigelow,  editor,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  is  at  Camp 
Keyes,  Augusta,  Me.,  with  the  Maine 
National  Guard  troops.  Colonel  Bigelow 
is  regimental  commander.  Robert  B. 
Leith  is  substituting  for  Colonel  Bigelow. 

John  B.  Harris,  editor  Albemarle 
(N.C.)  Stanley  Xe^es  and  Press,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  .Albemarle 
Lions  Club.  He  succeeds  Tom  R.  Wolfe, 
who  served  two  terms. 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  Xcu’  York  Journal 
editorial  writer,  was  listed  as  among  the 
“notables”  who  sailed  for  Europe  Aug. 
1  on  the  He  de  I'rance. 

Don  M.  A’anderWerp,  editor,  Fremont 
(Mich.)  Time's-Indicator,  was  elected 
president  of  the  I'reniont  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  sixth  consecutive  time 
July  28. 

W.  R.  Neal,  editor  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  Xexes.  has  been  compelled  twice 
to  return  to  the  hospital  in  Savannah 
following  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
He  appears  to  suffer  from  some  after 
effect  that  his  physicians  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  accurately  diagnose.  He  was 
at  Beaufort,  S.  C..  where  he  had  gone  as 
a  convalescent  when  last  attacked  and 
had  to  be  hurried  to  Savannah  by  am¬ 
bulance. 

Gerald  Cosgrove,  editorial  writer 
.South  Bend  Tribune,  is  taking  his  annual 
vacation  in  motor  trips  out  of  South 
Bend. 

Luther  Harrison,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  is  announced  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Western  Methodist  assembly 
meeting  August  16  to  25,  at  Mt.  Se- 
ouoyah  near  I'ayctteville,  .-Ark.  Bishop 
James  Cannon,  Jr.,  will  he  in  charge 
of  the  meeting. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFF.ICE 

T  OUIS  VAHLEA',  business  manager, 
Ne7c  York  Times,  sailed  on  the  Levia¬ 
than  last  Saturday,  August  1st.  He  will 
visit  England,  Ireland  and  France,  and 
will  return  on  the  “Bremen”  on  Septem¬ 
ber  5th. 

W'.  G.  Davis,  business  manager, 
BridgChort  (Conn.)  Sundav  Herald,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Bridgeport 
.Senior  Baseball  League,  which  comprises 
six  semi-pro  teams  representing  various 
leading  athletic  clubs  of  the  area. 

Howard  W.  .Stodghill,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  was  a  week-end  guest  of 
Camp  Bide-a-Wee,  which  is  owned  and 
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EWSPAPERMF'N  of  Washington 
who  cover  the  public  relations  bureau 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  will  find 
a  newspaperman 
when  they  go 
there  after  Au¬ 
gust  15,  and  one 
who  many  will 
remember  as  hav¬ 
ing  assisted  them 
during  the  Pica- 
t  i  n  n  y  Arsenal 
explosion  at 
Dover,  N.  L,  in 
July,  1926."  He 
is  Capt.  Robert 
Ginsburgh,  Ar¬ 
tillery.  Although 
an  Army  officer 
first,  Capt.  (iins- 
burgh  has  made  rep<irting  and  writing  a 
hobby  throughout  his  military  career  that 
started  in  1917  on  graduation  from  Har¬ 
vard.  Last  year  he  was  assigned  to  take 
spi'cial  training  at  the  I’niversity  of  Mis¬ 
souri  .Sch(M)l  of  Journalism  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
the  institution  July  31. 

Members  of  the  New  A'ork  World  .staff 
in  1926  will  recall  Capt.  Ginsburgh  as  a 
cub  reporter.  For  a  time  he  was  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Saturday  night  office  of 
Universal  Service.  In  fact,  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  when  not  on  duty, 
learning  news  writing. 

While  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  he 
has  had  published  a  scries  of  articles  on 
Russian  history,  diplomacy  and  politics. 


Capt.  Ronr.  (•insburc.h 


operated  by  the  members  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  of  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Times. 

Oliver  W.  Tuttle,  promotion  manager 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  is  now  on 
vacation. 

David  Loeb,  circulation  manager  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Couricr-I^ost  newspapers,  is 
taking  a  vacation  auto  trip  in  the  North. 

Mrs.  Kroger  Babb,  wife  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Wilmington  (O.) 
X cios-J ournal ,  was  severely  burned  in  a 
gas  explosion  recently. 

Silas  F.  Jacobs,  business  manager 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  is  on 
vacation  in  New  Jersey. 

S.  L.  Oswald,  advertising  manager 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y'. 

June  Ellis,  advertising  manager,  lYay- 
eross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald,  has  been 
granted  a  four  weeks  leave  of  absence 
by  Jack  Williams,  editor  and  publisher, 
and  is  now  at  Mercer  I'niversity,  Macon, 
Ga.,  where  he  will  complete  his  work  for 
a  B.  .'A.  degree.  His  place  will  be  filled 
bv  Mason  Meeks,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Carrollton  (Ga.)  Free  Press. 

George  Knoll,  local  advertising  man- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ity.  ...  If  the  Tarzan  page 
does  not  make  a  striking  suc¬ 
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Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For^ 
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Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “Ai.C," 
circulation  as  follows: 
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ager,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gasette,  is  spending  two  weeks  at  Rhode 
Island  beaches. 

George  Mozley,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Flushing  (N.Y.)  North  Shore 
Daily  Journal,  aided  a  Flushing  merchant 
to  capture  two  male  shoplifters  last  week. 
Mozley  was  passing  by  a  haberdashery 
store  when  a  clerk  slipped  out  and  told 
him  that  a  couple  of  thieves  were  in  the 
store.  Mozley  ran  to  the  nearest  phone, 
called  a  detective  from  the  Flushing  pre¬ 
cinct,  and  the  shoplifters  were  caught  a 
few  minutes  later.  Several  pieces  of  stolen 
wearing  apparel  were  found  in  a  suit¬ 
case. 

Caleb  A.  Lewis,  business  manager 
Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel,  was  one  of 
the  speakers,  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the 
opening  of  the  W'aterville  branch  station 
of  Station  WIBZ  of  Bangor. 

S.  R.  Phillips,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Evening 
Nett'S  is  spending  a  vacation  at  Atlantic 
Beach,  Fla. 

Helen  Mundell,  national  advertising 
manager,  Anderson  (Ind.)  Morning 
Herald,  is  vacationing  at  Barren  Lake, 
near  Niles,  Mich. 

Fred  M.  Herndcm,  secretary  of  the 
South  Texas  Press  Association  and 
former  San  Antonio  Express  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  has  been  named  advertising  manager 
of  Texas  Industrial  Resources,  monthly 
at  San  Antonio. 

Miss  Margaret  Ford,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Ohscrt'er-Dispatch  business  office,  is 
spending  a  week’s  vacation  at  Inlet,  N.Y. 

A.  Louis  Korchet,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has 
become  classified  manager  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Sunday  Herald,  succeeding  ^liss 
Rose  Petrucelli,  who  has  resigned. 

Russell  (Bud)  Bassett,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  has  left  on  his  vacation,  for  his 
cottage  on  the  Casabaw  River,  Mich. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

pAlTL  BENTON,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 

Times-Union  managing  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Benton  are  spending  two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  their  Summer  home  at  Great 
Chelieaque  Island,  Maine. 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  has  returned  to  his  office  from  a 
month’s  vacation  in  the  Minnesota  lakes 
region. 

.Tames  K.  Joyce,  managing  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  and 
E.  E.  Plowman,  acting  tri-state  editor, 
attended  the  recent  peach  festival  at  For¬ 
rest  City,  Ark. 

T.  Frank  Gordy,  who  has  covered  city 
hall  for  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  managing  editor. 
Gordy,  prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Mobile  Press,  was  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Atlanta. 

D.  K.  Hoopes,  for  the  past  nine  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Mitchell  (S.D.) 
Evening  Republican,  has  been  made 
managing  editor  of  the  Marshalltown 
(la.)  Times-Republican,  succeeding  the 
late  Rodney  C.  Wells.  Mr.  Hoopes  for 
the  past  20  years  has  been  associated 
with  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Mitchell  Republican. 

Coi^d  N.  Church,  managing  editor 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  ^ress,  is  on  a 
motor  tour  through  Michigan  during 
his  vacation. 

Bion  C.  W’elker,  managing  editor,  Har¬ 
risburg  {Pa.)  Telegraph  returned  to  his 
desk  this  week  after  a  vacation  in  Ocean 
City,  N.J. 

Francis  J.  McGrath,  sports  editor  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  and  Mrs. 
McGrath  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Francis  J.,  Jr.,  who  was  bom  Saturday 
night. 

Roscoe  Bennett,  sports  editor  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  is  on  vacation. 

Arthur  Stott,  assistant  sports  editor, 
Victoria  (B.C.)  Times,  won  the  Canad¬ 
ian  diving  championship  in  Vancouver 
B.C.  on  July  26. 

Wellington  (?«.  Jones,  sports  editor 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  was  absent 


from  his  desk  because  of  illness  last 
week. 

Worthen  C.  (Bud)  Cornish,  sports 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
and  Mrs.  Cornish  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  born  recently.  His  name  is  William 
Chester. 

Harold  G.  Nye,  night  city  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  is  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Maine. 

Guy  Nordman,  associate  editor.  Flush¬ 
ing  (N.Y.)  North  Shore  Daily  Journal, 
is  vacationing  at  his  summer  home  at 
Orient  Point,  L.  I.  Erwin  T.  Gifford 
is  serving  in  Mr.  Nordman’s  place  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence. 

Kenneth  J.  Smith,  telegraph  editor, 
Worchester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  is 
spending  his  two  weeks’  vacation  at 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Ernie  Pascoe,  son  of  Mayor  Pascoe  of 
Moose  Jaw,  has  joined  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Daily  Star  staff  as  provincial 
editor.  He  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  on  both  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw 
dailies. 

Allen  Hughes,  radio  editor  and  an¬ 
nouncer,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
is  vacationing  as  Lieutenant  for  Uncle 
Sam  at  Sea  Girt. 

Marcus  Duffield,  rotogravure  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  an 
article  “The  Legion  Prepares  For  War’’ 
in  August  Scribner’s. 

Lotton  Bolander,  financial  editor,  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News,  has  returned  after 
spending  a  two  weeks’  vacation  in  New 
York. 

Fred  Cruice,  telegraph  editor,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post  evening  edition,  has 
returned  after  a  delightful  holiday  spent 
at  Minaki,  Ont.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Cruice. 

Ashley  Greene,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Times  and  his  wife 
are  vacationing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

George  L.  Blake,  telegraph  editor, 
Duluth  Herald,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Northern  Navigation  company’s  annual 
summer  cruise  from  Duluth  to  Montreal. 
Dean  Stewart,  assistant  telegraph  editor, 
is  on  the  desk  in  his  absence. 

Loren  Baily,  assistant  telegraph  editor ; 
Martin  Hanlon,  city  hall  reporter ;  Hu¬ 
bert  D.  Bliss,  assistant  state  editor;  Her¬ 
man  J.  Borzner,  photographer,  and 
Robert  Taber,  all  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post  Standard,  are  on  their  an¬ 
nual  vacations. 

Syril  Lee,  school  editor,  Philrdelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  has  returned  to  her 
desk  after  two  weeks  spent  on  vacation 
in  Maine. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Zoretski,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor;  (jeorge  A.  McCulloch,  reporter; 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Barrett,  Sunday  society  edi¬ 
tor;  and  A.  J.  Leahey,  reporter,  have 
returned  to  work  on  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post  Standard,  after  their  vaca¬ 
tions. 

Cecil  A.  Byrne,  assistant  farm  and 
market  editor  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  is  on  vacation. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Pettersch,  society  editor 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  vacation. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Boyd  Mattison,  society 
editor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  is  attending  a  convention  at 
Qeveland  and  will  visit  relatives  in 
Oklahoma. 

Miss  Florence  Pfalzgraf,  book  editor 
and  reportorial  stoff  Orange  (N.J.) 
North  Jersey  Courier,  left  August  1  for 
a  month’s  vacation.  She  will  make  a 
three  _  weeks’  pack  trip  through  the 
American  and  Canadian  Rockies. 

Miss  Helen  Fowler,  society  editor, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  left 
for  a  vacation  trip  through  the  state  of 
Michigan. 

Clyde  B.  Hooker,  marine  reporter, 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  is  just  back  on  the  job  from  a 
vacation  spent  on  land  and  s<a  and  in  the 
air.  He  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  Cuba, 
making  the  trip  by  boat,  rail  and  air 
line. 

^Kenneth  Jacobson,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  ledger  copy  desk,  returned  last 
week  from  Skowhegan,  Me.,  where  he 


had  gone  to  bring  back  his  seven  child- 
ren  from  their  summer  home. 

William  H.  Witt,  Oklahoma  Cih 
(Okla.)  Times  reporter,  has  been  select- 
^  by  Col.  E.  D.  Nix  to  write  a  boolcoo 
Oklahoma  outlaws.  Nix  is  former  U.  S 
Marshall  of  Indian  territory  and  auinr 
of  “Oklahombres.” 

Chris.  Higginbottom,  formerly  jg 
charge  of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Post  press  bureau  at  Moose  Jaw,  has 
been  transferred  to  Regina  where  he  will 
handle  the  aviation  “beat”.  Bill  Thonm. 
son  has  been  transferred  to  the  Moose 
Jaw  bureau  office. 

A.  H.  Stevens,  parliamentary  reporter 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  left  Regina 
July  19  on  his  annual  vacation  on  a  mo- 
tor  trip  to  Winnipeg. 

Roscoe  Cate,  former  managing  editor 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  has  been 
named  official  correspondent  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  in 
that  city. 

Harry  S.  Bressler,  cartoonist,  Daytn 
(O.)  Daily  News,  addressed  the  Civitan 
(iilub  recently  on  the  value  of  cartoons 
in  interpreting  vital  news  happenings. 

Lawrence  Crovatt,  a  veteran  reporter, 
Savannah  Evening  Press,  who  suffered 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  about  4  months  ago, 
is  still  incapacitated.  His  condition 
shows  improvement  but  he  is  still  unable 
to  return  to  his  duties. 

James  E.  Cruickshank,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Evening  Transcript,  was  one  of  the  party 
inspecting  the  Dollar  Line’s  new  turbo¬ 
electric  liner.  President  Hoover,  which 
left  New  York  on  its  maiden  voyage 
Thursday.  A  luncheon  followed  the  in¬ 
spection. 

Henry  W.  Degnan,  Superior  court  re¬ 
porter,  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News,  is  on  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Leo  Buckley,  Newport  (R.I.)  Herald 
staff,  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his 
automobile  stolen  while  he  was  at  New¬ 
port  Beach  one  evening  last  week. 

Dave  Shackelford,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Times  former  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  publicity  director  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  community  fund. 

Branch  Masterson,  former  reporter  for 
the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  similar  position  with  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Texas)  Chronicle. 

Bill  Witt,  reporter  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
“Greek,”  a  monthly  fraternity  publica¬ 
tion  published  in  Norman,  Okla. 

Rene  J.  DeTonnancour  of  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  Ncivs  editorial 
staff,  is  on  his  annual  vacation. 

Dan  Delaney,  reporter  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press  Scimitar,  has  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  News  reportorial 
staff. 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman,  columnist,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman,  has  been  named 
co-editor  with  Dr.  Roy  T.  House,  of 
"Books  Abroad,”  a  monthly  interna¬ 
tional  literary  review. 

Roland  Kilbon,  New  York  representa¬ 
tive,  Paris  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Kilbon,  on 
vacation  motored  about  2,000  miles 
through  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the 
Adirondacks,  the  St.  Lawrence  V’alley 
and  returned  by  way  of  Niagara.  They 
visited  their  son  in  camp  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  their  daughter  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks. 

Charles  T.  Lucey,  until  recently  city 
editor  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee  and  now 
a  feature  writer  with  Independent  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  Mr^ 
Lucey  are  the  parents  of  a  baby  son,  d 
was  announced  in  a  cablegram  received 
last  week. 

Alex  Buchanan,  until  a  short  time  ago 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News  editorial  department, 
has  atmounced  his  candidacy  for  a  city 
commissionership  at  the  fall  elections. 

Miss  Emma  Bugbee,  New  York  Her¬ 
o/d  Tribune  editorial  staff,  ai^  Miss 
Marguerite  Tazelaar,  movie  critic,  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  attended  the  outing  la* 
week  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  on  the  Macom  as  guests 
of  Commissioner  Albert  (Goldman  to 
spect  the  new  George  Washington 
Bridge. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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(Continued  from  payc  26) 

Irving  T.  Marsh,  -Vrtf  York  Herald 
Tribune  sports  staff,  has  been  substitut¬ 
ing  for  Caswell  Adams,  assistant  to  the 
sports  editor.  Mr.  Adams  is  expected 
back  this  week  from  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  West  and  Canada. 

Harry  Lowe,  1931  graduate  of  Rutgers 
L’niversity,  has  joined  the  .Veto  York 
Herald  't  ribune  sports  desk. 

VV'illiam  A.  Lyon,  bank  reporter,  Xeu' 
York  Herald  Tribune  financial  depart¬ 
ment,  left  last  week  on  a  five-weeks’ 
Mediterranean  cruise. 

M  iss  Ruth  Atwood,  daughter  of  M.  V. 
.\tvvcod.  associate  editor  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  Wells  College  sopho¬ 
more,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times  Union  for  the 
Summer. 

h'rank  E.  McMullen,  veteran  news 
writer  at  VV’ichita,  Kan.,  has  taken  over 
his  new  duties  as  secretary  to  Gov. 
Woodring  of  Kansas.  He  succeeded 
Leslie  VN'allace,  who  resigned  to  return 
to  the  operation  of  his  paper,  the  Lamed 
(Kan.)  Tiller  &  Toiler. 

Harold  J.*  Welch.  Xeu’  York  Herald 
Tribune  city  copy  desk,  has  taken  the 
Sunday  society  desk. 

Wayne  Jordan  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Detroit  Tree  Tress. 

Edward  A.  VV'yatt,  4th,  ff)rmerly  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  .Wezi’s- Leader  staff,  has 
become  associate  editor  of  the  1‘clersbury 
(  \’a. )  Troyress-I ndex. 

Paul  F".  Thielen  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Detroit  l-ree  Tress. 

Ted  Johnson.  ThiladelThia  Evening 
Pullclin,  and  William  \'alentine,  Thila- 
dclTliia  Inquirer,  are  at  Camp  Kemp, 
Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.,  covering  the  annual  en¬ 
campment  of  the  state  national  guard  for 
their  resjiective  newspapers. 

Charles  R.  Angell.  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Tress  editorial  staff,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Harry  Harker,  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Tress  'Telegram,  with  Mrs.  Harker,  have 
l)een  spending  their  .summer  \acation 
motoring  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

K.  N.  MeVey,  former  editor  of  the 
RiHcy  (O.)  Bee.  has  become  associated 
with  the  Tab.  a  free  circulation  suburban 
paper  at  Columbus,  O.,  owned  by  his 
brother,  Harold  Mc\’ey.  who  has  become 
associated  with  a  Columbus  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  as  editor  of  its  house 
organ. 

Robert  Comber,  political  reporter, 
ThiladelThia  Evening  Bulletin,  has  been 
spending  his  vacation  in  Montreal. 

Emmet  J.  Harden,  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  Tree  Press,  has  joined  the 
photographic  staff  of  the  Detroit  .Mirror. 

Miss  Selma  Frank.  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Sfar  city  staff,  is  on  vacation. 

Miss  Grace  Hornyak  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Tost  women's  page  staff,  has 
resigned. 

Charles  E.  Coe.  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  Times  and  later  in  advertising 
work,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Tree  Tress. 

H.  S.  Goodier,  who  has  l)een  for  many 
years  on  the  Tort  William  (Out.)  Times- 
Journal.  has  gone  to  London,  England, 
where  he  will  reside  for  some  time. 

Jim  O’Neil,  conductor  of  the  “Checked 
and  Double  Checked’’  column  for  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Tost  newspapers, 
is  on  vacation  motoring  in  New  England 
and  Montreal. 

J.  K.  Taylor,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Montgomery  bureaus  of 
the  .Associated  Press,  has  been  appointed 
staff  correspondent  of  the  .Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  in  Montgomery.  Taylor  took  over 
the  position  with  the  legislature  in  full 
sw'ing. 

I. awrence  Gilman,  music  critic,  Xeze 
York  Herald  Tribune,  sailed  for  Eurojte, 
Aug.  1. 

I^ndon  Laird,  dramatic  and  movie 
critic.  Kansas  City  Star,  has  recovered 
from  an  appendicitis  operation  and  is 
resting  at  his  home.  He  expects  to  re¬ 
turn  to  duty  soon. 


Stanley  Nickalas  has  joined  the  Flush¬ 
ing  (N.Y.)  North  Shore  Daily  Journal 
as  staff  photographer. 

Carlton  Briggs,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Telegram  copy  desk,  spent  his  vacation 
with  relatives  in  Meriden,  Conn. 

Jerry  Eberts  of  the  Vancotn’er  (B.C.) 
Star  ^itorial  staff  and  Mrs.  Elberts  are 
the  parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Dick  Sarsfield,  sports  writer  for  the 
Ashez'illc  Citicen,  is  leaving  that  news¬ 
paper.  Paul  Jones,  recently  with  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  News,  will  succeed  him. 

Bill  Coze,  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  is  off  for  Norfolk,  Va.  He  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  EM  ((jkey)  Mitchell, 
formerly  of  Richmond,  Va.,  but  more 
recently  sports  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Xews. 

Michael  A.  Fleming,  Catholic  news  re¬ 
porter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  Block 
Island. 

A.  C.  V.  Smythe  and  Robert  Collins 
Bangor  (Me.)  Nezvs  staff  were  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  initial  run  of  the  new 
Boston-Bangor  air  line.  Saturday,  Aug.  1. 

George  .A.  Cool,  formerly  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  stay  of  25  years  in  Hawaii, 
where  he  has  b«n  identified  with  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Hiroshi  Ishihara,  reporter,  Osaka 
Mainichi  Shimbun  of  Japan,  is  accom¬ 
panying  a  group  of  12  Japanese  student 
wrestlers  on  a  trip  to  the  United  States. 
The  wrestlers  have  come  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Japanese  Wrest¬ 
ling  Association. 

Quincy  Scott,  cartoonist  who  succeeded 
the  late  “Tige”  Reynolds  on  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  entertained  the  Salem 
Kiwanis  club  at  its  weekly  luncheon, 
July  28. 

Leon  D.  Chamberlain,  court  house  re¬ 
porter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  is 
on  vacation  at  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass. 

Miss  Mildred  McClave,  South  Bend 
Tribune  staff,  is  on  a  motor  vacation  to 
Florida  and  other  states. 

David  H.  Beetle,  reporter.  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Tress,  is  on  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

Ellis  K.  Baldwin,  reporter,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Anna  I.ofgren.  Swedish  news  re¬ 
porter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ez’cning  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  spending  her  vacation  in  New 
York  and  Keene.  N.H. 

Dan  C.  Fowler,  formerly  with  the 
Larcda  (Tex.)  Times,  has  taken  over 
the  desk  of  the  Brozensville  (Tex.) 
Herald. 

Miss  F'velyii  Sparks  has  succeeded 
Miss  Margaret  Lowe  as  society  editor 
of  the  llarlinocn  (Tex.)  Talley  Morning 
Star.  Miss  Lowe  is  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Colorado. 

ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CLUBS 

^HF^  annual  meeting  of  the  (jKOR(;i.\ 
Prkss  .As.sociatiox  which  was  to 
have  been  held  on  .Aug.  17  at  Dalton,  (ja., 
has  been  jxistiKmed  to  Sept.  16.  The 
Chattanooga  Times  and  Xczvs  will  give 
members  a  dinner,  and  they  will  as- 
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sist  in  the  dedication  of  a  monument  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Cherokee  capitol  at 
Echota. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Agrici  i.tlral  Col- 
i-Ec.E  Editors  will  be  held  at  Oregon 
State  College,  August  11  to  14. 

Dates  of  five  district  meetings  of  the 
North  Dakota  Press  Association 
during  August  were  announced  here  re¬ 
cently  by  the  executive  committee.  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1  session  will  be  at  Finley,  Aug. 
21 ;  No.  2,  Rugby,  Aug.  15 ;  No.  3,  Ken- 
mare,  Aug.  14;  No.  4,  New  Salem,  Aug. 
28,  and  No.  5,  Enderlin,  Aug.  22. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

TAMES  THADDEUS  DUNN,  editor 
J  of  the  Neiv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Ellen  Woodward,  at 
St.  .Anthony’s  church,  Portsmouth,  R.  1. 
Mr.  Dunn  is  the  son  of  William  J.  Dunn 
of  Portsmouth,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bedford  Times. 

Miss  Jean  Faulkner,  scxrial  editor  of 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Daily  Province  and 
Dr.  A.  I^igh  Ffunt,  of  Montreal,  at 
\’ancouver.  They  will  reside  in 
Montreal. 

Sanford  L.  Cooper,  feature  editor,  De¬ 
troit  Mirror,  to  Miss  Ann  Saylor,  at 
Detroit,  recently. 

William  Bayliss,  sports  editor,  Bur¬ 
lington  (la.)  Gazette,  to  Miss  Leita  Car- 
ris,  July  28  at  Keota,  la. 

Miss  Mary  June  Hoeflinger  of  Toledo 
to  Joseph  .Anthony  Gel  in  of  the  Toledo 
.Vezos-Bee  .staff,  in  Toledo,  Aug.  1. 

Maurice  R.  Blaker,  co-publisher,  Em¬ 
erson  (Neb.)  Tri-County  Tress,  to  Miss 
Florence  C.  Jensen  of  F^merson,  Neb., 
July  23. 

Howard  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
field  (la.)  Daz’is  County  Republican,  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Powell,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Powell,  Des  Moines, 
July  25  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Newton. 

George  H.  Damm,  composing  room, 
.\'eti’port  (R.I.)  Daily  Nezvs,  to  Miss 
M.  Dorothy  Allen  of  NewjKirt  at  the 


rectory  of  St.  Margaret’s  church,  Brock, 
ton.  Mass.,  recently. 

Edwin  B.  Haakinson,  city  editor,  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  to  Miss  Jean  Rob- 
bins,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R 
Robliins,  of  Sioux  City,  August  15. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

J.  HARRIS,  chief  correspondent, 
-^’-■■•Associated  Press  in  China,  arrived 
in  Victoria,  B.  C.,  recently,  en  route  to 
New  York. 

L.  E.  Claypool,  .Associated  Press,  San 
Francisco  office,  has  returneil  from  a  va. 
cation  trip  in  Southern  California. 

J.  Milton  Kelly,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
bureau.  Associated  Press,  has  returned 
from  vacation.  Samuel  B.  McCool,  of 
the  Lansing  A.  P.  bureau,  was  in 
charge  of  the  Grand  Rapids  office  during 
Kelly’s  absence. 

Ralph  Turner,  southwest  division 
manager  for  the  United  Press,  was  a 
recent  visitor  to  Memphis. 

Paul  Cowles,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  AsscKiated  Press,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  recently  on  business  and  to 
renew  old  friendships. 

David  P.  Sentner,  International  News 
Service  dramatic  editor,  is  enroute  to 
Havana  on  a  vacation. 

Jack  Cejnar,  Indianapolis  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  I.N.S.,  is  vacationing  in  Florida 

Lowell  Puckett,  I.N.S,  Springfield, 
Ill.,  manager,  is  back  at  work  after  a 
two  weeks’  vacation. 

S.  I.  Neiman,  I.N.S.  business  repre¬ 
sentative,  is  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  on 
vacation. 

Harry  W.  Sharpe  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  bureau  manager  of  the  San 
F'rancisco  office  of  the  United  Press. 
Mr.  Sharpe  formerly  was  manager  of 
the  Ohio  bureau  at  Columbus,  and  has 
been  with  the  United  Press  at  \ew 
York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Denver. 
Thomas  E.  Curran  has  been  transferred 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  to 
act  in  the  business  department,  while 
Vincent  Mahoney  has  been  shifted  to 
Los  .Angeles  to  handle  filing  there. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  ADVERTISING  TIMELY 
NOW  FOR  SMALL  MERCHANDISERS 

Business  of  Retailers  Competing  With  Large  Stores  Could  Be 
Best  Aided  During  Depression  by  United  Action — Plan 
Would  Not  Apply  to  Metropolitan  Centers 

By  A.  A.  SNYDER 


/  V 


{This  is  the  l&th  of  a  scries  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Snyder  on  Retail  Merchandising 
and  Advertising.) 

The  average  daily  newspaper  num¬ 
bers  among  its  local  display  adver¬ 
tisers  a  steady  and  familiar  list  of  retail 
firms.  Most  department  stores  feature 
daily  copy ;  specialty  stores  do  too,  in 
many  cases.  At  least  the  latter  are  con¬ 
sistently  represented  at  regular  intervals. 
If  we  were  to  survey  the  number  of  po¬ 
tential  retail  advertisers  in  your  city  we 
would  find  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  seldom  find  a  position  on  your 
pages.  Surely  these  merchants  need  as 
much  help  as  the  large  stores.  W  hy 
then  are  they  so  reluctant  to  join  hands 
with  your  successful  advertisers?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  they  can’t  afford  to  follow 
suit! 

If  we  were  to  be  honest  with  our  pros¬ 
pects  and  ourselves  as  well,  we  would 
never  contend  that  a  single  insertion  or 
even  a  series  of  insertions  of  display 
space  would  pay  profits.  Nor  could  we 
maintain  that  it  would  even  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  Non-advertisers  seem  to  realize 
this  from  past  experiences.  We  know 
of  many  instances  where  phenomenal 
offerings  and  drastic  reductions  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  clearing  of  stocks  by  stores 
that  advertise  special  events.  Such  ex¬ 
amples  are  exceptions — not  the  rule. 
Even  if  a  modest  merchant  has  the  in¬ 
clination  and  means  to  attempt  a  regular 
showing  of  advertising,  he  feels  that  his 
insertions  will  l)e  overshadowed  by  the 
large  stores  of  his  city.  When  he  sums 
up  enough  courage  to  advertise,  he 
crosses  his  fingers  and  hopes  for  the  best. 
Advertising  to  him  is  experimental — a 
trial  and  error  method  of  stimulating 
business.  Psychologically,  the  small  re¬ 
tailer  looks  upon  advertising  as  an  ex¬ 
pense — never  as  a  promotional  force. 

The  pressure  of  the  last  few  years  has 
had  a  marked  effect  also  on  the  strug¬ 
gling  merchant.  At  a  time  when  in¬ 
creased  volume  is  imperative,  he  finds 
himself  without  the  means  for  increasing 
his  business.  If  the  retailer  is  solvent, 
he  is  keeping  close  check  on  his  finances 
in  order  to  pay  his  merchandise  bills  and 
maintain  his  credit.  He  is  using  every 
means  at  his  command  to  weather  the 
storm.  Should  he  have  a  small  working 
surplus,  he  will  scout  around  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  pick  up  distress  merchandise  or 
buy  goods  at  a  concession  so  that  he  can 
compete  favorably  with  his  influential 
and  affluent  retail  competitors.  Should 
our  merchant  friend  be  financially  em¬ 
barrassed  the  chances  are  that  he  actu¬ 
ally  does  not  have  the  money  with  which 
to  advertise.  The  spirit  may  be  willing 
but  the  flesh  won’t  respond! 

Nothing  can  illustrate  this  point  more 
effectively  than  the  conversation  we  just 
had  with  a  storeowner  whose  volume  is 
about  $75,000  a  year.  Among  other 
things  he  said :  “Several  years  ago  I 
sold  broadcloth  shirts  for  $1.55  and  the 
ayerage  customer  bought  two  of  them 
for  $3.  Two  out  of  three  bought  a  neck¬ 
tie  or  two  at  about  95  cents  each.  My 
unit  of  sale  w’as  about  $4  or  so.  Now, 
that  same  man  will  come  in  and  ask  me 
if  I  haye  shirts  at  a  dollar.  W'hen  he 
makes  a  selection  it  is  generally  one. 
Few  of  them  purchase  neckties  at  the 
same  time — when  they  do,  they  look  for 
55-cent  ties.  Mv  unit  of  sale  now  runs 
around  $1.50.  Strangely  enough,  I  am 
paying  as  much  rent  today  as  I  did  two 
years  ago.  My  light,  window  display, 
insurance,  printing  and  telephone  bills 
are  as  much  as  they  ever  were.  But  my 
volume  is  only  half  of  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore.” 

It  is  difficult  to  enthuse  such  a  mer¬ 
chant.  While  he  is  willing  to  think  of 
anything  to  extricate  himself  from  such 
a  depressed  condition,  he  fights  shy  of 
spending  a  substantial  sum  for  relief. 
The  workings  of  many  merchants’  as¬ 


sociations  and  Chambers  of  _  Commerce 
in  small  and  medium-sized  cities  in  re¬ 
cent  years  seem  to  hold  out  some 
measure  of  promise  for  the  small  shop¬ 
keepers  who  are  floundering.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
and  The  Market  Street  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  looms  up  as 
an  oasis  in  a  retail  desert.  Through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  associations  and 
merchants  “Louisville  Day”  was  con¬ 
ceived.  Special  merchandise  offerings 
and  an  all  embracing  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  brought  crowds  of  shoppers  into 
the  retail  district.  It  is  estimated  that 
Ijetween  80.000  and  110,000  shoppers  vis¬ 
ited  the  stores  of  merchants  up  to  one 
o’clock  on  this  special  day.  Edwin  H. 
Perry,  Sr.,  of  the  executive  committee 
for  Louisville  Day,  said  that  he  was 
convinced  that  the  day’s  shopping  far 
surpassed  previous  high  marks  set  for 
the  Christmas  season.  The  downtown 
streets  were  jammed,  not  so  much  with 
automobile  traffic  as  with  pedestrians — 
women  predominating. 

In  Waukesha,  Wis.,  50  merchants  co¬ 
operated  in  exploiting  “dollar  days”  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last  week.  The 
retail  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  plans  to  sponsor  monthly  “trade 
in  Waukesha”  events. 

An  inspiring  message  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  community  effort  for  assist¬ 
ing  retailers  comes  from  J.  C.  Neal,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Younker  Brothers,  Des 
Moines.  He  said  the  city  has  been  able 
to  increa.se  its  trade  territory,  to  bring 
in  thousands  of  new  customers  to  the 
stores  and  to  win  for  itself  a  host  of 
new  friends  as  a  result  of  a  cooperative 
drive  for  business. 

“CfKij)erative  advertising,  which  bands 
together  the  various  stores  of  a  city,  will 
always  be  a  voluntary  association,  but 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  merge  the  advertising  appeals 
of  the  various  businesses  of  any  commu¬ 
nity  and  so  present  them  to  that  com¬ 
munity  and  to  the  outlying  shopping 
areas,  so  that  new  customers  will  turn 
their  footsteps  in  that  direction,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 
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“So  keen  is  becoming  the  competition 
between  cities  today  that  it  seems  almost 
foolhardy  for  stores  in  the  same  city  to 
spend  all  their  time,  money  and  energy 
fighting  each  other  when  they  might 
more  profitably  join  hands  in  reaching 
out  for  new  business,”  he  continued. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  almost  all 
towns  and  cities  are  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  the  retailer. 
There  was  a  time  when  manufacturers 
received  the  lion’s  share  of  attention. 
This  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
association  executives  •will  undoubtedly 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  merchants 
who  participate  wholeheartedly  in  coop¬ 
erative  movements  for  increased  store 
patronage.  There  is  no  reason  why  even 
the  smallest  merchant  cannot  pay  a 
nominal  sum  to  strengthen  the  work 
created  in  his  behalf. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  be  practicable 
or  effective  in  large  metropolitan  cities. 
Where  stores  are  located  in  a  localized 
area  and  coordination  of  effort  is  phys¬ 
ically  possible,  community  drives  should 
and  can  be  successfully  exploited.  It  is 
suggested  that  each  Chamlier  of  Com¬ 
merce  or  the  newspapers  of  a  community 
.select  a  merchandise  committee  to  assist 
merchants.  They  might  suggest  to  each 
storeowner  that  he  present  special  mer¬ 
chandise  for  this  high-lighted  occasion. 
Overlapping  and  needless  competition 
can  in  this  way  be  eliminated. 

The  executive  committee  of  such  a 
drive  should  include  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  members  of 
Merchants  Associations,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  members  of  the  retail 
craft.  An  appeal  to  the  public  at  large 
to  patronize  local  merchants,  to  stimulate 
employment  and  infuse  new  vigor  into 
local  affairs  generally  should  be  made. 
Banks,  schools,  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  bus 
lines,  street  car  lines,  theatres,  news¬ 
papers — in  fact  all  arteries  of  com¬ 
munity  life  could  be  enlisted  in  achieving 
a  mutually  advantageous  objective. 

The  long  drawn  out  battle  for  survival 
is  having  a  telling  effect  on  the  $50,000  to 
$150,000  a  year  store  and  it  seems  that 
ordinary  “horse  sense”  in  the  form  of  a 


combined  effort  should  ameliorate  the 
unhappy  condition  of  merchants  in  tiai 
class.  If  the  bankruptcies  of  the  snail 
type  of  storeowner  continues  unabited 
our  recovery  will  be  further  postponed 
The  man  who  loses  his  business  joins 
the  army  of  the  unemployed.  'The  nann. 
facturers  who  supplied  him  with  merchan. 
dise  lose  an  outlet ;  the  employees  of  the 
merchant  are  also  left  stranded.  The 
reactions  which  are  experienced  every 
time  a  man  closes  up  shop  contribute  to 
the  general  uneasiness  of  business  b^ 
cause  they  are  always  destructive  and 
undermining  forces. 

This  is  frankly  a  plea  for  the  small  r^ 
tailer.  A  well  planned  community  drive 
will  put  new  blood  into  the  storeownen 
of  your  town,  raise  their  hopes  and  im¬ 
prove  their  morale.  Instead  of  provini 
to  be  a  philanthropic  act,  the  results  of 
a  successful  community  project  will 
benefit  everyone.  Let’s  cast  inertia  to 
the  winds  and  act. 

SCHOOLS 

Appointment  of  Rex  Robinson  of 
Corvallis  as  editor  of  the  Oregon  State 
Monthly,  alumni  and  student  magazine 
of  Oregon  state  college,  was  announced 
July  25.  He  succeeds  A.  L.  McMillan, 
who  has  accepted  a  position  at  Chico. 

M.  Jacob  Joslow,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Rcpnhlican  since  1923,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  Ludlow  (Mass.)  High 
School. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

A  RTHUR  C.  PITTS,  mechanical  sn- 
perintendent  San  Francisco  Newt, 
has  returned  from  vacation  in  Southern 
California  and  Agua  Caliente,  Mexico. 

Donald  C.  Chase,  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  IVaferhury  ((Tonn.)  Democrat,  hu 
announced  his  engagement  to  Miss  Elsie 
Lillian  Gohs  of  Waterbury.  The  couple 
will  be  married  in  the  fall. 

Frank  A.  Hoisington,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  .Sentinel,  is  vacationing  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park. 


MORLEY 

MATS 


are  made  in  four  grades — 12c,  15c,  17c, 
and  23c.  One  of  these  is  the  best  mat 
made  for  your  particular  purpose. 


Samples  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Please  specify  gauge,  shrink,  and 
maximum  number  of  casts  per  mat, 
and  send  us  a  copy  of  your  news- 
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IONIC  No.  5 

5  EVERY  Job  should  start  with  a  plan  that  gives  the  exact 
sixe  ot  each  type  blocic.  Have  the  layout  man  compute  with 
care  the  number  of  ietters  in  each  piece  ot  copy  and  you 
will  save  many  costly  hours  of  trial  and  error  when  you 
come  to  set  it.  No  work  can  be  better  than  the  plan  on  which 
it  is  based.  If  the  plan  be  vague  or  badly  done,  the  result  is  quite 
sure  to  fall  short  of  its  mark.  Olve  a  man  a  good  plan  to  follow 
and  proper  tools  with  which  to  do  it  and  he  will  bend  his  best 
ellort  to  the  work.  Deny  him  these  and  you  tie  his  hands;  you  rob 
him  of  the  Joy  which  every  honest  man  feels  in  looking  upon  his 
finished  task  and  knowing  it  is  well  done.  There  is  a  great  gap 
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based.  If  the  plan  be  vague  or  badly  done,  the  result  is  quite 
sure  to  fall  short  of  its  mark.  Give  a  man  a  good  plan  to 
follow  and  proper  tools  with  which  to  do  it  and  he  will 
bend  his  best  effort  to  the  work.  Deny  him  these  and  you 
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work  can  be  better  than  the  plan  on  which  it  is  based. 
If  the  plan  be  vague  or  badly  done,  the  result  is  quite 
sure  to  fall  short  of  its  mark.  Give  a  man  a  good  plan 
to  follow  and  proper  tools  with  which  to  do  it  and  he 
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gives  the  exact  size  of  each  type  block. 
^  Have  the  layout  man  compute  with  care 
the  number  of  letters  in  each  piece  of  copy 
and  you  will  save  many  costly  hours  of  trial  and  error 
when  you  come  to  set  it.  No  work  can  be  better  than 
the  plan  on  which  it  is  based.  If  the  plan  be  vague  or 
badly  done,  the  result  is  quite  sure  to  fall  short  of  its 
mark.  Give  a  man  a  good  plan  to  follow  and  proper 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  that 
gives  the  exact  size  of  each  type  block.  Have 
the  layout  man  compute  with  care  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  each  piece  of  copy  and  you 
will  save  many  costly  hours  of  trial  and  error  when 
you  come  to  set  it.  No  work  can  be  better  than  the 
plan  on  which  it  is  based.  If  the  plan  be  vague  or 
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The  Mange  of 

IONIC 

Ionic’s  newspaper  range  is  nation  wide — more 
than  2,000  papers  are  now  set  in  this  more  legi¬ 
ble,  easier  to  read  news  face. 

Ionic’s  popularity  range  is  from  youth  to  old 
age — its  superior  design  is  appreciated  by  no 
one  specific  sed  or  class,  its  easy  reading  quali¬ 
ties  are  enjoyed  by  young  and  old,  particularly 
those  with  weak  or  failing  vision.  Eye  specialids 
(3,297  throughout  the  nation )  have  endorsed 
Ionic  as  being  more  legible  and  easier  to  read 
than  other  news  faces. 

Ionic’s  typographical  range  includes  ten  sizes 
— from  5  point  to  1 2  point.  In  all  sizes,  excepting 
12  point,  tht  combination  face  may  be  either 
Bold  Face  No.  2  or  Ionic  No.  5  italic,  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  12  point  size  is  available  only  with 
italic.  These  sizes,  shown  at  the  left,  are :  5 ,  5  ^2 , 

6, 6/2 , 6%  ,  7,  JYz  ,8,9  and  12  point. 


MEEGENTHALEM  LINOTYPE 


COMPANY  •  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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LEGISLATORS  VOTE  ON 
OUSTER  OF  WRITER 

But  Texas  Representatives  Decide, 

115  to  9,  That  Houston  Press 

Reporter’s  Facetious  Article 
Was  Justified 

iBy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Houston,  Teix.,  Aug.  4 — A  story  by 
Dick  Vaughan,  state  capitol  reporter  for 
the  Houston  Press,  was  made  an  issue  in 
the  lower  house  Alonday  and  Vauglftin 
won  by  a  vote  of  115  to  9. 

On  July  27  the  Press  published  a  story 
by  Vaughan  in  which  he  told  of  legis¬ 
lators  reading  newspapers  with  their  feet 
on  their  desks,  sleeping,  dictating  letters 
while  the  presidents  of  the  Texas  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Company  testified  concerning  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness.  The  legislature  was  called  in  spe¬ 
cial  session  to  consider  the  parlous  state 
of  the  oil  industry,  and  was  getting  evi- 
idence  on  which  to  base  a  conservation 
bill. 

N'aughan’s  story  also  told  of  the  leg¬ 
islator’s  stamp  and  stationery  allowance 
and  how  they  used  it  and  some  of  the 
subterfuges  practiced  to  make  the  state 
pay  private  bills.  Representative  Charles 
McCombs  of  Dallas  took  exception  and 
introduced  a  resolution  that  would  have 
expelled  \’aughan  from  the  house  floor 
had  it  been  carried. 

X'aughan  had  plenty  of  defenders.  They 
came  to  his  aid  from  all  sides  of  the 
chamber. 

Representative  John  Mathis  of  Hous¬ 
ton.  of  whom  Vaughan  said  he  had  been 
absent  five  days  in  one  week,  was  a 
vigorous  defender. 

“The  reporter  not  only  told  the  truth 
al)out  that  but  he  told  the  truth  about 
just  about  everything  he  said.”  Mathis 
said. 

“This  fellow  has  written  a  readable 
article  about  the  legislature,  a  rare  thing. 
Instead  of  condemning  this  young  fellow 
we  ought  to  give  him  a  bouquet.” 

The  house  roared  when  Vaughan’s 
article,  about  three  columns,  was  read  to 
them. 

They  voted  ll.s  to  9  to  expunge  the 
resolution  from  the  record  and  crowded 
around  \'aughan  to  shake  his  hand  and 
urge  him  to  “write  some  more  like  that.” 

\'aughan  has  made  a  remarkable 
record  covering  the  legislature.  He  has 
a  knack  of  quoting  the  representatives, 
and  even  the  governor,  in  the  vernacular, 
poor  grammar  and  all. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  NAMED 

Roberts  Announces  Aides  in  Virginia 
Press  Association 

Richmond.  Va.,  Aug.  6. — Rufus  G. 
Roberts,  publisher  of  the  Virginia  Star, 
at  Culpeper,  Va..  on  August  1  began  his 
term  as  president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association,  with  the  announcement  of 
his  district  vice-presidents. 

They  are :  W.  Y.  Morgan,  publi.sher. 
Northern  Neck  News,  Warsaw,  first  dis¬ 
trict  ;  Roy  Deal,  editor,  Virginia  Reach 
Nnos,  Virginia  Beach,  second  district ; 
John  .Stewart  Bryan,  publisher,  Rich¬ 
mond  Nrii’S  Leader,  third  district ;  James 
C.  Latimer,  Farmville,  secretary  of  the 
association,  fourth  district;  H.  B.  Trun¬ 
dle.  DamdUe  Register  and  Rce,  fifth  dis¬ 
trict  :  Paul  H.  .Appleby.  Radford  .Yew’.v- 
Journal,  sixth  district;  George  N.  Buck. 
JVarren  Sentinel,  Front  Royal,  .seventh 
district;  President  Roberts,  eighth  dis¬ 
trict;  Bruce  Crawford,  publisher,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  IVeckly,  Norton,  ninth  district, 
and  George  O.  Greene,  publisher,  Clifton 
Forge  Rcidezv,  treasurer  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  tenth  district. 

The  vice-presidents  automatically  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Elected  at  the  annual  -.neeting  of  the 
as.sociation  last  month  at  Luray,  Mr. 
Rolierts  succeeds  C.  H.  Edwards,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Altaxdsta  Journal,  as  president. 

CHANGES  IN  OHIO 

Thompson  Willett,  formerly  of  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  has  become  editor-manager  of 
the  Loveland  (O.)  Herald.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Homer  E.  W’right. 


ROBERT  McLEAN  HEADS 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


L’Opinione,  Italian  daily  of  Phila¬ 
delphia:  The  Italians  of  Philadelphia 
have  lost  a  sincere  friend  with  the  death 
of  William  L.  McLean,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Philadelphia  Eveni.ng  Ledger — No 
native  Philadelphian  was  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  city 
than  Mr.  McLean.  He  gave  his  support 
to  worthy  projects  and  was  ready  with 
his  sound  and  seasoned  advice  whenever 
it  was  sought. 

Jewish  World:  Our  city  sustained  a 
great  and  irreparable  loss  in  the  death 
of  William  L.  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
"Evening  Bulletin.”  All  Philadelphians 
who  are  concerned  with  the  life  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  city  will  feel  the  loss  for  a 
long  time.  They  will  deplore  the  demise 
of  the  great  and  interesting  personality 
who  made  his  mark  in  the  life  of  the 
community  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field  of  American  journalism. 

Detroit  News — “He  devoted  a  life¬ 
time  of  energy  and  capable  thought  to 
the  creation  of  a  newspaper  which  in 
the  power  and  reach  of  its  influence 
stands  as  the  most  fitting  monument  of 
his  great  career. 

“Mr.  McLean  was  first  and  foremost 
a  newspaperman.  Other  hobbies  he  had. 
He  loved  the  out-of-doors  and  for  recrea¬ 
tion  sought  the  woods  and  the  fields,  the 
miKxls  and  treasures  of  which  he  enjoyed 
with  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of 
a  naturalist.  He  had,  too,  the  complex 
ties  and  relationships  of  a  splendid  citi¬ 
zen,  associating  himself  with  many  move¬ 
ments  making  for  the  improvement  of  his 
community.  His  gifts  to  charity  w'ere 
unostentatious  but  liberal.” 

Buffalo  Evening  News— “Through 
adherence  to  high  ideals  and  principles 
of  .service  Mr.  McLean  won  and  held  a 
large  measure  of  public  confidence  and 
support.  The  policies  that  he  pursued 
and  the  enterprise  he  displayed  made  The 
Bulletin  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  country.  As  a  director  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  Mr.  Mc- 
l^an  exercised  a  large  influence  on  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  field  of  journalism.  He 
strove  constantly  for  better  things — to 
have  the  American  press  live  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  the  public.” 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  paid  to  Mr. 
McLean’s  memory  was  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin,  reflecting 
the  feelings  of  his  staff.  It  follows: 

William  L.  McLean 

We  called  him  Chief.  And  in  that 
word  there  was  expressed  loyalty,  trust, 
devotion. 

We  knew  his  worth,  appreciated  his 
experience  and  wisdom,  were  inspired  by 
his  vision. 

He  was  a  Chief ;  a  leader  as  well  as 
director ;  a  friend  as  well  as  an  employer ; 
his  counsel  was  sound,  his  criticism 
helpful. 

Those  who  had  personal  contact  with 
him  may  have  known  him  best,  but 
there  was  no  place  in  the  organization  to 
which  his  influence  did  not  reach  or 
where  his  personality  was  not  felt.  There 
was  in  him  the  quality  of  leadership  that 
did  more  than  secure  service;  it  invoked 
zeal  and  co-operation. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  May  4,  1908. 
the  employes  of  The  Bulletin,  through 
a  committee,  presented  to  Mr.  McLean 
a  testimonial  of  their  association  with 
him.  then  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years, 
in  which  it  was  said ; 

“We  wish  to  express,  and  here  record, 
our  appreciation  of  the  good  will,  the 
sense  of  justice,  the  patience,  the  help¬ 
fulness  and  the  manly  simplicity  which 
have  invariably  marked  your  relations 
to  each  and  all  of  us,  in  our  comings 
and  goings,  in  the  course  of  many  years. 
We  have  ever  found  you  kindly  in  speech, 
wise  in  counsel,  considerate  in  criticism, 
just  in  reproof ;  and  we  have  felt  firmly, 
from  day  to  day,  the  impress  of  your 
directing  hand  on  every  part  of  our  or¬ 
ganization,  and  never  heavily  or  harshly.” 

Twenty-three  more  years  have  passed. 
Men  and  women  have  come  and  gone. 


But  this  testimony  stands,  and,  without 
the  change  of  a  letter,  is  the  heart-throb 
of  the  Bulletin  organization  as  it  stands 
today  with  heads  bowed,  in  reverence,  in 
the  presence  of  death. 

Stories  of  Mr.  McLean  tell  of  his 
marked  simplicity  and  a  modesty  which 
almost  might  have  been  construed  as 
timidity. 

As  one  newspaperman  put  it : 

“In  manner,  he  was  as  gentle  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  as  a  youth  who  has  had  no 
rough  contact  with  the  world  and  shrinks 
from  the  limelight.” 

An  Associated  Press  messenger  in  the 
Bulletin,  hearing  of  Mr.  McLean’s  death, 
remarked : 

“He  was  the  ‘politest’  man  I  ever  met. 
No  matter  how  many  persons  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  elevator,  he  was  the  last  to 
get  in.  And  in  the  elevator  he  would 
always  go  back  in  the  corner  of  the  car 
as  if  he  was  hiding.  1  guess  he  didn’t 
like  crowds.” 

A  member  of  Mr.  McLean’s  staff  told 
me  that  during  the  years  he  had  been 
associated  with  Mr.  McLean  he  had 
never  known  him  to  give  an  imjierative 
order. 

“His  way  of  making  his  wishes 
known,”  he  said,  “was  in  the  form  of 
suggestion.  He  would  say  to  the  head 
of  a  department ;  ‘I  wonder  if  it  might 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  do  so  and  so.’ 
I  have  never  known  him  to  rebuke  an 
employe,  even  when  it  was  known  the 
employe  deserved  censure.  He  knew  that 
the  man  himself  was  keenly  aware  of  his 
error  and  suffered  enough.  His  attitude 
was  always  the  same,  whether  it  was 
to  an  office  lioy,  the  head  pressman  or 
the  managing  editor. 

“He  appreciated  loyalty.  Many  who 
worked  for  him  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Bulletin  remain^  until  they  died 
or  are  still  with  the  newspaper.  In  this 
respect,  I  presume  the  Bulletin  has  a 
smaller  employe  turn-over  than  any  other 
large  newspaper  in  the  country.” 

It  was  Mr.  McLean  who  established, 
early  in  the  Bulletin’s  career,  the  policy 
that  no  circulation  was  to  be  obtained 
by  premiums  or  campaigns  or  by  any  sort 
of  free  offers. 

“When  we  can’t  get  out  a  newspaper 
and  sell  it  strictly  on  its  merits,  that’s 
the  time  we’ll  all  go  into  some  other 
business,”  he  declared  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Bulletin  when  he  was  being  im¬ 
portuned  into  trying  all  sorts  of  circula¬ 
tion  stunts.  .'\nd  never  in  its  history  has 
the  Bulletin  deviated  from  that  policy. 


H.T.  TENNIS  TOURNEY 

The  .Veil'  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
holding  its  first  annual  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment  which  will  continue  until  the  end 
of  .August.  The  initial  line-up  of  the 
contenders  is  as  follows;  J.  B.  Crandall 
vs.  Harry  K.  Lowe ;  Eugene  P.  Thack- 
rey  vs.  Geoffrey  Parsons;  Jos.  Herzberg 
vs.  John  T.  Whitaker ;  Henley  Hill  vs. 
Maron  .Simon;  Gottlieb  Pihodna  vs. 
Joseph  S.  Evans;  Franklin  P.  Adams 
vs.  Walter  Hamshaar ;  Arthur  Kent  vs. 
John  M.  Price ;  Jos.  Brady  vs.  Fried¬ 
man;  William  Braddock  vs.  Richard  G. 
West;  Bye  vs.  Robert  E.  Grayson. 


CALIFORNIANS  PONDER 
RADIO  PROBLEM 

Association  Names  Committee  to  Study 
Program  Publicity  and  Pro¬ 
posed  Purchase  of  Two 
Stations 

Newspaper  publication  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  except  as  paid  advertising  will  be 
eliminated  from  California  newspapers  as 
soon  as  publishers  realize  the  harm  they 
are  doing  themselves  in  aiding  competi¬ 
tors,  says  H.  R.  Judah,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Crus  (Cal.)  News  and  president 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  association  now  has  a 
committee  at  work  considering  the  radio 
problem  and  also  a  proposal  to  purchase 
two  radio  stations  and  operate  them  for 
the  publishers. 

“The  outcome  of  radio  advertising  de¬ 
pends  upon  selling  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  on  the  evil  of  his  ways,”  says  Mr. 
Judah.  “When  he  becomes  convinced 
that  he  is  deliberately  helping  a  com¬ 
petitor  who  is  growing  every  day  in  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  alone,  he  will  cease 
publishing  these  programs  free. 

“The  circulation  manager  is  the  great¬ 
est  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  He  finds,  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  paper,  that  a  few  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  stopped.  This  makes  him 
alarmed.  He  complains  to  the  publisher 
that  the  programs  must  be  resumed. 

“The  whole  problem  is :  How  can  a 
newspaperman  justify  himself  in  throw¬ 
ing  out  of  his  paper  press  matter  from 
his  own  advertisers  who  are  paying  him 
money,  and  then  deliberately  carry  radio 
programs  free  of  charge  sponsored  by 
competing  advertisers? 

“The  evil  lies  in  assisting  radio  to 
grow  bigger.” 

JOIN  EL  DORADO  DAILIES 

Three  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  El  Dorado 
(Ark.)  Daily  Nezvs  and  Evening  Times. 

'  W.  M.  Thomas,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  a  chain  store  system  and  later 
with  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  has 
joined  the  staff.  His  experience  also 
includes  operation  of  an  advertising 
agency  at  VV'ichita  Falls,  Tex.,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel  to  a  publishing  house 
at  Nashville.  Glenn  R.  Ross  has  served 
in  the  advertising  departments  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  Texas,  Missouri  and  Louisiam 
newspapers  and  more  recently  was  with 
the  Ewing  newspapers  at  New  Orleans, 
Monroe  and  Shreveport,  La.  He  for¬ 
merly  operated  an  advertising  agency  at 
El  Paso,  Tex.  C.  R.  Koonce  has  joined 
the  El  Dorado  newspapers  as  classified 
manager.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald  and  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

PRESS  CLUB  STARTED 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Press  Club 
has  been  organized  by  members  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Advertiser,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  state  bureau  of  the  .Associated 
Press. 
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APPETITES  STIRRED  BY  ADVERTISING 
FOR  FRUIT,  CANDY  AND  BEVERAGES 

Bananas  Presented  With  Medical  Association  Seal,  Nickel  Bars 
Have  Institutional  Copy  and  Ginger  Ale  Copy  Bubbles 
Over  in  Newspaper  Campaigns 

By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 

Bananas,  grapes,  apples,  hot  dc^s  the  hot  dog,  which  had  a  rather  unusual 
and  ice  cream  sodas  are  battling  for  exploitation  in  Buffalo  newspapers 

a  place  in  the  great  American  stomach  recently.  Gregory  J.  Deck  bought  four- 
this  summer  while  ginger  ale  is  being  column,  15-inch  space  to  announce  the 
made  the  nation’s  favorite  beverage.  new  Deco  Red  Hots,  “flavored  with 
All  the  appetizing,  cooling,  efferves-  rare  Far  East  spices,  delightfully 
cent  words  of  the  dictionary  are  being  blended.” 

whipped  into  palatable  phrases  for  news-  Coupons  in  the  newspaper  copy  in¬ 
paper  readers  to  make  them  conscious  - 

of  their  hunger  and  thirst  for  sweets. 

Ginger  ale  copy  is  literally  and  actually 

bubbling  over  in  newspaper  columns  on  ^  ^ 

behalf  of  nation-wide  as  well  as  purely  ^  cyHi 

local  campaigns.  ot  1 1  ck  ^ 

Even  the  five-cent  candy  bar  is  being  — i — »>» ' 

elevated  to  the  height  of  sales  promotion  K  9  H  L  L  S 

with  institutional  copy.  Specifically,  the  ■  a  v  ^  ^  1%  iV  C 

campaign  is  that  of  Mars,  Incorporated,  W  I  IN  I  d  W  D  ^ 
of  Chicago,  for  Milky  Way  and  Snickers,  jy'i '  '  T"”* 

nickel  confections.  Half-pages  and  full-  ■  ■  B  »** .. 

pages  in  a  large  list  of  newspapers  are  LS.’mi:;'-'!  ■  ^  B 

telling  the  story  of  30  cents-a-pound 
candy,  every  ingredient  of  which  “is  the  StiriSr: 
finest  that  money  can  buy.”  "• 

One  hundred  tons  of  chocolate  daily,  26 
miles  of  milk  daily,  one-third  of  the  na-  H 

tion’s  malted  milk,  240,000  eggs  daily,  .  — -j,  / — n 

caramel  that’s  nearly  one-third  cream —  vV 

all  these  composite  facts  are  being  pre-  K  v  i^B  ^ 

sented  in  Mars  copy  as  “Facts  parents 
should  know  about  candy.”  : 

Selling  bananas  by  the  “hand”  is  the 
aim  of  Fruit  Dispatch  Company  adver-  |  t9|p„  *1  | 

tising,  running  chiefly  in  western  and  mid-  |  BBlj'  1  I  jBA, 

western  newspapers.  Coupled  with  the  IlT^  r  j;  (iT  I 

low  price— you  can  buy  a  whole  “liand”  /t=SA  | 

with  a  coin  or  two  from  your  change 
purse — is  the  seal  of  the  Amerian  Med-  f— — — ^ 

ical  Association  committee  on  foods,  used  j  s.i»«)-«  *c  Foumi^i  o(  I 

as  the  basis  for  the  banana  appeal.  See  I  «  k  a  a  DCUI  A I  I  HDI  1^  r 
how  the  copy  writers  place  this  “distin-  |  IVi/M\Dri/\LL  L/KUO  Lo. 
guished  seal  of  approval  ’  on  the  j  4g  Stores  in  Greater  Qeveland 

•  FAiNCSv.iu  mLOuCHiy  KOforo  «oaY  live* 

You  wouldnt  know  a  vitamin  if  you 

met  it  in  the  dark.  And  you  probably  A  Cleveland  concern  takes  the  ice 
eat  bananas  t^cause  you  like  their  flavor.  cream  soda  and  elevates  it  to  new 
But  doctors  judge  a  food  by  more  than  distinction  in  large  newspaper  copy. 

tu  r'  T-  J  f  ,  vited  the  public  to  try  the  new  Deco 

1”  op  Joodf  of  the  Red  Hots,  “exact  duplicates  of  the  most 
American  Medica  Association  have  put  wieners  in  Europe,”  with  the  ad- 

Suse  ^  bananas!  Be-  ^^j^ge  of  a  five-cent  discount. 

•.tP  „  * _ ■  1  J  ,  Along  comes  the  ice  cream  soda  in  ex- 

tbev  ^nnt/:n  1"'’  such  phrases  as  the^:“U-m-m-m!  Feel 

mineral  caltc  Other  jj  your  palate  as  it  trickles  down? 

“Tall  rl®  n  Cool!  Healthful!  Heat  waves  disap- 

^  word  for  it.  Ba-  when  Giant  Sodas  appear.  Watch 

Mnas  are  g^  for  you,  good  for  the  experts  build  one!” 

Snan!«- “Smwth-freezing”  started  a  flow  of 
fripH  Kairi»i  •  '  i  broiW,  Joe  cream  advertising  in  newspapers  last 

fruit’bo  11’’’  mellow  ripe  from  the  spring  which  has  kept  growing  to  im- 
.11  I  •.  ,  .  mense  linage.  The  individual  package 

nlav  in  n^  fruits  arc  getting  their  jjjgj  jqo,  has  helped  to  increase  this  ice 
?rlL  advertising,  but  the  cream  classification. 

•  By  far  the  leader  in  linage,  though,  is 

Pnn  .  f®*"  Pfape  juice,  ginger  ale,  Canada  Dry  and  Clicquot 

uJiVi,' ^  the  Welch  copy  Qub  competing  for  nation-wide  sales, 

^ich  has  b«n  built  around  testimonials  ^hile  local  bottlers  go  after  territorial 
®”d  business  men,  business  on  private  brands.  New  York- 
quail-  ^rs  have  become  quite  familiar  with  the 
ties  of  a  ,Rrape  drink.  Drink  a  bunch  distinctive  copy  of  the  Hoffman  Bever- 
g  apes  IS  the  battle-cry  of  the  copy,  (^o.,  in  black  and  white  and  roto- 

emons,  oranges,  raspberries  and  gravure,  wdiile  New  Englanders  have 
Cherries  also  are  having  their  fling  in  been  following  the  Chelmsford  Ginger 
verage  copy.  Apples,  on  the  other  Ale,  Inc.,  campaign.  In  Philadelphia  the 
an  are  being  preseiited  in  cake  copy,  local  bid  is  being  made  by  Phillips  Bros. 

J  h®'"^,  fhis  poplar  while  in  the  west  the  National  Tea  Co 
It  IS  being  glorified  by  the  Ward  Bak-  Food  Stores  are  promoting  Americar 

'  .  J,  Home  brand  ginger  ale  that  sells  for  10 

Picture  in  your  mind’s  eyes  an  old-  cents  a  bottle 
fashioned  home-made  cup  cake,  with  just  Canada  Dry  broke  the  price  issue  sev 
enough  spicy  ^ng  to  give  zest  to  every  cral  w’eeks  ago  when  large  copy  an 
bite,  hill  It  chock-full  of  choice,  meaty,  nounced  reductions.  Now  the  cop> 
sun-ripened  raisins.  .\dd  the  subte  flavor  declares  that  enough  Canada  Dry  to  floa 
ot  applesauce  made  from  tart,  juicy  a  battle  cruiser  was  consumed  in  threi 
apples,  then  top  it  all  off  with  a  thick  months.  The  actual  figures  are  given  ai 
sprinkling  of  chopped  English  walnuts  3.830.835  gallons,  each  gallon  weighint 
and  candied  cherries.  Could  any  king  8.6  pounds,  making  a  total  weight  o 
ask  for  more?’  32.045.181  pounds,  or  16.472  tons.  Th. 

That  s  what  you  pet — two  for  a  nickel  displacement  of  the  U.S.S.  Chicago  ii 
— according  to  the  Ward  advertising.  10,000  tons. 

Another  nickel  item  for  the  palate  is  Low  prices  (no  bottle  deposit  is  re 


I 

Scrved*«l  tlic  FounUins  of  | 

I  The  MARSHALL  DRUG  Co. 

;  48  Stores  in  Greater  Qeveland 

fAiNCSv.iu  mLOuCHiy  KOfMD  «oaY  iw« 

A  Cleveland  concern  takes  the  ice 

cream  soda  and  elevates  it  to  new 

distinction  in  large  newspaper  copy, 
vited  the  public  to  try  the  new  Deco 
Red  Hots,  “exact  duplicates  of  the  most 
famous  wieners  in  Europe,”  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  five-cent  discount. 

Along  comes  the  ice  cream  soda  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  copy  placed  by  the  Marshall 
Drug  Co.  in  Cleveland  dailies.  Two 
dwarfs  sit  drinking  two  of  Marshall’s 
“giant  sodas”  and  point  to  the  merits  in 
such  phrases  as  these :  “U-m-m-m !  Feel 
it  tickle  your  palate  as  it  trickles  down? 
Cool !  Healthful !  Heat  waves  disap¬ 
pear  when  Giant  Sodas  appear.  Watch 
our  experts  build  one!” 

“Smooth-freezing”  started  a  flow  of 
ice  cream  advertising  in  newspapers  last 
spring  which  has  kept  growing  to  im¬ 
mense  linage.  The  individual  package 
idea,  too,  has  helped  to  increase  this  ice 
cream  classification. 

By  far  the  leader  in  linage,  though,  is 
ginger  ale,  Canada  Dry  and  Clicquot 
Club  competing  for  nation-wide  sales, 
while  local  bottlers  go  after  territorial 
business  on  private  brands.  New  York¬ 
ers  have  become  quite  familiar  with  the 
distinctive  copy  of  the  Hoffman  Bever¬ 
age  Co.,  in  black  and  white  and  roto¬ 
gravure.  wdiile  New  Englanders  have 
been  following  the  Chelmsford  Ginger 
Ale,  Inc.,  campaign.  In  Philadelphia  the 
local  bid  is  being  made  by  Phillips  Bros., 
while  in  the  west  the  National  Tea  Co. 
Food  Stores  are  promoting  American 
Home  brand  ginger  ale  that  sells  for  10 
cents  a  bottle. 

Canada  Dry  broke  the  price  issue  sev¬ 
eral  w’eeks  ago  when  large  copy  an¬ 
nounced  reductions.  Now  the  copy 
declares  that  enough  Canada  Dry  to  float 
a  battle  cruiser  was  consumed  in  three 
months.  The  actual  figures  are  given  as 
3.830.835  gallons,  each  gallon  weighing 
8.6  pounds,  making  a  total  weight  of 
32,®45.18l  pounds,  or  16,472  tons.  The 
displacement  of  the  U.S.S.  Chicago  is 
10,000  tons. 

Low  prices  (no  bottle  deposit  is  re¬ 


quired)  and  two  bottle  sizes  are  featured 
in  Canada  Dry  copy.  Most  of  the  lo«l 
bottlers  throughout  the  country  advertise 
bottle  deposits  (usually  five  cents,  re¬ 
turnable  when  the  bottle  is  brought  back 
to  the  dealer). 

Clicquot  Club,  like  Canada  Dry, 
doesn’t  require  a  deposit,  bottles  being 
not  returnable,  but  it  has  “that  extra 
something,”  according  to  current  copy, 
which  tosses  a  spotlight  on  outstanding 
athletes,  players,  etc.,  for  extra  skill  or 
extra  speed — “that  all-important  some¬ 
thing  more  that  only  the  leaders  seem 
to  have.”  Clicquot  Club,  it  is  claimed, 
has  extra  quality. 

The  size  of  the  bottle  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  ginger  ale  copy,  also,  Phillips  Bros, 
hitting  the  keynote  in  its  Philadelphia 
campaign  with  the  illustration  of  a  golf 
foursome  and  a  caddy,  the  players  each 
drinking  32-ounce  glasses  and  the  boy  a 
24-ounce  glass  from  the  one  bottle. 
“Here  you  are,  sonny,  there’s  enough  for 
you,  too  .  .  .  the  Extra  Glass,”  is  the 
caption  appeal. 

Chelmsford  advises  New  England  folk 
to  “drink  big  glassfuls  as  often  as  you’re 
thirsty.”  Five  “bubbling  glassfuls”  are 
contained  in  each  bottle. 

The  “joys  of  beer”  are  for  Chicagoans 
if  they  act  on  the  Atlas  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertising. 

“If  you  miss  beer  it  is  only  because 
you  do  not  know  these  facts,”  declares 
one  piece  of  copy.  “There  is  a  brew, 
called  Atlas  Special  Brew,  which  is  even 
better  than  the  best  of  old.  It  is  made 
by  the  same  masters  who  made  Atlas 
Beer,  always  famous  in  Chicago.  And 
they  take  special  care,  so  you  won’t  miss 
beer.  Not  an  imitation,  without  age  or 
zest.  W'e  use  the  old-time  process,  skill 
and  materials.  But  now  we  treat  the 
water,  so  you  get  here  the  mellow  flavor 
of  famous  European  brews.” 

“After  the  brewing,”  the  copy  finally 
reveals,  “we  evaporate  most  of  the  alco¬ 
hol.  But  you  don’t  miss  that.  If  you 
compared  this  brew  before  and  after  the 
alcohol  removal,  you  could  not  tell  the 
difference. 

“Alcohol  was  only  a  small  factor  in 
g<KKi  beer.  What  people  liked  in  beer 
was  the  foam  and  flavor,  the  sparkle  and 
the  zest.” 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

^  HE  Grayson  County  (Tex.)  News, 
^  free  weekly  newspaper  published  by 
the  Grayson  Printing  company,  has  been 
purchased  by  Russell  W.  Bryant  of  San 
Antonio. 

William  M.  Sanger,  publisher  of  the 
Blanchard  (la.)  Herald  for  fourteen 
years,  has  sold  the  paper  to  John  Halde- 
man  of  Kansas  City. 

E.  G.  Tripp,  publisher  of  the  Mapleton 
(la.)  Press,  has  purchased  the  Castana 
(la.)  Times  and  will  consolidate  it  with 
the  Press. 

L.  W.  Herrin,  publisher  of  the  IVay- 
cross  (Ga.)  Georgian  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  former  editor  of  the  Ware 
County  News,  published  at  Millwood, 
Ga.,  has  purchased  the  Callahan  (Fla.) 
News  from  A.  S.  McQueen  of  Folkston, 
Ga. 

Robert  Jeffry,  former  publisher  of  the 
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Mission  (Tex.)  Citizen,  has  purchased 
the  Edcouch  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  weeldr 
newspaper,  from  Edward  P.  Netz. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

PORTLAND  (Me.)  Evening  Newt, 
July  31,  annual  industrial  edition,  14 
pages,  tabloid  form. 

Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  July  Ifi. 
Prosperity  Edition  containing  14  pages. 

Old  Settlers’  Edition,  Big  Spring 
(Texas)  Daily  Herald  on  July  22. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  16- 
page  illustrated  supplement,  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  golf  in  Grand  Rapids  and  West 
Michigan,  with  its  regular  Sunday  issue. 
Aug.  2. 

Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent, 
Aug  2,  Bridge  edition,  16  pages  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Ashland-Coal  Grove  bridge  over 
Ohio  River. 

Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  July  9. 
Builders  of  Regina  Edition  containing 
portraits  of  some  260  business  men  and 
business  women  with  a  special  front 
page  and  “booster”  editorial  matter. 

Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald,  July  25, 
congratulatory  edition,  celebrating  the 
Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Planters  Nut 
&  Chocolate  Company. 

DAILY’S  PLANE  BURNED 

The  Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Time! 
cabin  plane,  purchased  a  year  ago,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Cram  airfield  the 
evening  of  July  29,  as  it  landed  after  a 
short  flight.  The  ship  was  being  taxied 
to  its  hangar  when  the  motor  suddenly 
stopped  and  as  the  pilot  stepped  on  the 
starter  a  blaze  shot  from  the  exhaust  and 
the  plane  burst  into  flames.  The  machine 
had  covered  45,000  miles  in  its  12-months 
service  without  an  accident. 

APPOINTS  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM 

The  Tulsa  Daily  World  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  John  M.  Bran¬ 
ham  Co.  as  their  national  advertising 
representative  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Increases  June  Business  22% 
In  South  Jersey  Through  Use 
Of  Courier-Post  Newspapers. 

I.lt  Bros.,  one  of  Philadelphla'a 
Kreat  Department  Stores,  started 
a  paice-a-da.v  cnmpalicn  In  Sooth 
.lereey’H  loral  newnpapera  June 
l«t.  with  the  above  result. 

ThU  store  usea  AI.L,  Fhlladel- 
phla-pablisheil  newapapera  dally 
yet  found  It  highly  adviaable— 
and  certainly  profltable— to  oae 
Camden-publlahed  medlumi  la 
order  to  properly  contact  the 
people  of  thta  prosperous  gectloa. 

COURIER.POST 

"A  24-Ham  Madimn  at  one  east" 
Leee  then  half  at  1%  raadw  dnlleallee 

National  Repreaentativea 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


Onlsr  8  Cities 

New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Detroit,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  have  a  daily 
newspaper  with  as  large  a 
circulation  as  the 

DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  AND 
TRIBUNE 

Over  247,000  Daily 
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^ y  the  South 

has  developed  greater 

CONSUMING  POWER 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  the  South  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  consumers  of  products  in  the  country.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Here  are  the  five  important  factors : — 

I.  Increased  population. 

2.  Expanding  industries. 

3.  Diversified  agriculture. 

4.  Greater  earning  and  buying  power. 

5.  Increased  wealth. 


FLORIDA 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Linas 

10,000 

lines 

'Daytona 

Beach  News-Journal. . .  (ES) 

5,589 

.06 

.055 

'Penaacola 

Newa  and  Journal. .  (EiftM) 

16,039 

.09 

.09 

'Palm  Beach  Poat  (M)  0,876 . (S) 

9,965 

.07(.09S) 

.07(.09S) 

GEORGIA 


'Augusta  Herald  . 

....(E) 

14,440 

.05 

.05 

'Augusta  Herald  . 

14,470 

.05 

.05 

'Hacon  Telegraph  ft  News.... 

.(MftE) 

39,539 

.15 

.15 

'Nacon  Telegraph  ft  News.... 

. (S) 

35,830 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

'Greensboro  News  ft  Record. 

.(MftE) 

49,662 

.15 

.15 

'Greensboro  News  ft  Record.. 

....(S) 

37,305 

.12 

.13 

In  the  past  ten  years  Southern  industries  have  tripled  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  manufactured  products.  The  South  today  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  industry.  Even  though  it  grows  all  its  cotton,  it 
consumes  nearly  75%  of  the  country’s  total.  There  are  now 
over  12,000,000  spindles,  which  consume  over  5,000,000  bales 
of  cotton  yearly.  The  South  today  produces  nearly  38%  of  the 
country’s  total  manufactured  goods;  1/3  of  the  country’s  min¬ 
eral  wealth;  38%  of  the  country’s  acreage,  representing  39%  of 
the  country’s  crop  value.  > 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


'Columbia  . . .  26,131  .09  .09 

'Columbia  State  . (S)  27,135  .09  .09 

'GreenvUle  Newt  ft  Piedmont.. (MAE)  40,967  .12  .It 

'GrecnTille  Newa  . (8)  28,556  .10  .10 

'Sparunburg  Herald  ft  Jounial.(MftE)  15,096  .08  .00 

'Spartanburg  Herald . (BftS)  18,694  .09  .00 


The  earning  and  buying  power  is  conclusively  evident.  Solid 
substantial  newspapers  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Southern 
consumers.  They  are  ready  with  real  co-operation  to  help 


VIRGINIA 

'Roanoke  Times  ft  World  News.  (MftE) 

36,814 

.11 

.11 

advertisers 

'Roanoke  Times  . (8) 

25,342 

.08 

.00 

market.  If 

'SUunton  Newa  Leader  (M),  Leader.(E) 

7,821 

.045 

.045 

8.  C,  Publishers’  Statement,  Apr. 

1.  1931. 

touch  with 

introduce  their  product  in  this  constantly  growing 
you  want  your  share  of  the  South’s  business  get  in 
these  newspapers  listed  below: 
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Advertising  Agencies 

TOBACCO  COPY  LAW  IS 
UPHELD  IN  UTAH 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 

____  By  C.  P.  McDonald 


>4 


Copy  Barred  from  Purely  Local  Media, 

Not  in  Newspaper*  or  Magazines 
— U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
Get  Appeal 

The  Utah  State  Supreme  Court  has 
again  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Utah  tobacco  advertising  law  which, 
I)assed  by  the  State  Legislature  of  1929, 
forbids  the  advertising  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  on  billboards  and  streetcar  cards 
and  similar  display  mediums,  but  not  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  law  was  declared  unconstitutional 
because  it  forbade  the  advertising  of  an 
article  which  may  Ik:  sold  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  was  also  contended  that  it  is 
discriminatory  liecause  of  the  fact  that 
other  forms  of  tobacco  advertising  are 
I)ermitted.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
on  a  divided  opinion,  held  that  the  law 
was  a  proi)er  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  the  legislature  and  that  the  other 
forms  of  advertising  tobacco  could  not 
l)e  attacked  by  the  State  l)ecause  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  interstate  commerce. 

The  first  decision  of  the  highest  court 
of  the  state  was  on  a  demurrer  and  it 
was  necessary  to  take  further  proceed¬ 
ings  before  a  case  could  l>e  prepared  for 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to 
which  an  appeal  is  being  made. 

New  San  Francisco  Firm 

Frank  G.  Fisher,  executive  secretary 
of  the  California  State  Corporation  De¬ 
partment.  resigned  .\ugust  1  to  join  with 
I'red  G.  Rotermund.  San  Francisco  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  man,  in  forming  the  firm 
of  Fi.sher  &  Rotermuntl,  public  relations 
counsel,  with  headquarters  at  26  O’Far¬ 
rell  street,  San  Francisco.  Roth  princi¬ 
pals  are  former  newspapermen  with  wide 
experience  in  the  editorial  and  business 
offices  of  California  dailies. 

According  to  its  announcement,  the  new 
concern  will  engage  in  newspaper,  maga* 
zine.  radio  and  direct  advertising  and 
publicity. 

Conde  Nast  Net  $350,242 

Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.,  reports 
net  income  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30  of  $350,242  after  charges  and 
federal  taxes,  equal  to  $1.12  a  share  on 
the  312,515  shares,  against  $857,428,  or 
$2.68  a  share  on  the  320.000  shares  out¬ 
standing  in  the  first  half  of  1930.  The 
net  profit  for  the  June  quarter  was  $134,- 
736,  as  compared  with  $21 5, .''06  in  the 
preceding  quarter  and  $332,958  in  June, 
1930,  quarter. 

Heads  Agency’s  Radio  Department 

E.  F.  Brazeau  has  joined  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  as  manager  of  its  Radio  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Brazeau  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  with  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  prior  to  that  was 
with  the  American  Lithographic  Com¬ 
pany. 

Banker  Joins  Chicago  Agency 

Edwin  G.  Foreman  has  joined  the 
Blackett- Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  at  221  North  I..aSalle 
street,  Chicago,  as  vice-president.  Mr. 
Foreman  formerly  served  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Foreman-State 
National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Parker  Pen  Using  Space 

The  Parker  Pen  Company  of  Janes¬ 
ville.  Wisconsin,  is  using  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  sell  discontinued  models  of 
Parker  pencils.  In  many  cases,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  securing  tie-up  advertisements 
from  local  dealers. 

Two  Accounts  To  Murphy 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  announces  its  ap¬ 
pointment  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  Central  Y.M.C.A.  of  Chicago  (edu¬ 
cational  courses),  and  the  Cody  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago. 


Otis  Carl  Williams 

J^N  Christmas  Eve,  1898,  the  stork 
played  Kris  Kringle  and  swooped 
down  on  Marion,  Ill.,  with  Otis  Carl 
Williams.  “Marion,  you  will  recall,” 
Carl  reminds  us,  “is  where  Jesse  James 
and  A1  Jennings  used  to  play  tag. 

“Following  Marion,  came  three  im¬ 
pressionable  young  years  in  Ixjs  .\ngeles, 
absorbing  sunshine,  vitamins,  and  the 
three  R's.  Came  a  year  in  I^nsing, 
Mich.,  with  a  construction  C(jmpany  and 
another  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  same  company, 
and  then — the  Army.  Two  years  of  that, 
one  of  ’em  in  New  York.  The  late 
Captain  Roland  Andrews  thought  so 
much  of  his  gallant  Sergeant-Major  that 
he  took  said  S.-M.  with  him  to  W'or- 
cester.  Mass.,  in  1920. 

“Karly  in  1927,  Rule-Williams,  Inc., 
was  established  with  a  lot  of  hope  and 
no  soap.  Now  we  have  a  heap  of  soap 
and  as  much  hope.  The  agency  consists 
of  O.  C.  W..  who  is  president,  treasurer, 
and  copy  and  layout  chief,  and  a  corps  of 
miscellaneous  assistants.  The  corps  does 
the  work,  ’tis  argued,  although  1  think 
I  do. 

“Other  possessions  are  a  Smith  College 
wife,  a  junior,  and  a  daughter,  a  home, 
a  Lincoln,  an  Essex,  and  a  fifteen-pound 
tomcat — enough  for  any  man.” 

Carl’s  hobby  is  contract  bridge.  His 
Copy  deals  with  Ron  Ton  Corsets,  Oil- 
zum,  “C-C-.\”  Cigars,  peanut  butter,  pork- 
products.  and  bus  transport. 

Williams  was  with  the  IVorccsIcr 
(Mass.)  Tclcgram-Gazcttc  for  seven 
years — one  as  assistant  business  manager 
and  six  as  advertising  and  promotion 
manager. 

J.  A.  Gillis  Is  New  York  Manager 

The  New  Kngland  Rroadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  representing  Stations  ’)VEEI,  Bos¬ 
ton;  WTAG,  Worcester,  Mass.;  WCSH, 
Portland,  Me.;  and  WJAR,  Providence, 
R.  L,  announces  the  opening  of  a  New 
York  office  at  542  F'ifth  Avenue.  John 
\.  Gillis.  recently  of  the  United  States 
Daily,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  ap- 
I)ointed  manager  of  this  office. 

Skyscraper  Management  Appoints 

The  National  .\ssociation  of  Building 
Owners  and  Managers.  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Sutton  & 
Schipper,  Inc.,  232  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  eastern  representa¬ 
tive  in  advertising,  editorial  and  circu- 
latitm  matters  for  Skyseral>er  Manage¬ 
ment,  the  official  organ  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Sun  Agency  Appointed 

The  Sun  Advertising  Company,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio,  has  l>een  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  General  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

MacKenzie  Goes  To  Indianapolis 

Eben  J.  MacKenzie,  formerly  of  the 
Toledo  advertising  agency  of  MacKenzie, 
(ioldbach  &  Berdan,  left  Toledo  this 
week  with  his  family  to  make  his  home 
in  Minneapolis. 


12,000  ASK  FOR  PICTURE 

Oakland  Advertising  Illustration 
Catches  Public  Fancy 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  Aug.  3. — Since  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  picture  of  four  war  veterans 
in  its  present  national  advertising  series, 
the  Oakland  Motor  Car  Company  here 
has  received  more  than  12,000  requests 
for  a  reprint  of  the  picture,  Basil  Kimball 
of  the  advertising  division  revealed. 

The  picture  showed  a  Spanish  War 
veteran,  a  World  War  man  and  a  Con¬ 
federate  soldier  listening  sympathetically 
to  a  Civil  War  veteran.  The  reejuests 
are  believed  to  have  establislied  a  record. 
The  Buick  company  some  time  ago 
claimed  more  than  4,000  requests  for  a 
picture  of  a  boy,  under  the  heading, 
"When  your  boy  grows  up  he  will  want 
a  Buick.” 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Company’s  phrase, 
“Winning  New  Friends  and  Keeping  the 
Old,”  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
advertising  series,  was  conceived  by  P. 
Wesley  Combs,  advertising  manager,  and 
W.  A.  Blees,  sales  manager.  The  in¬ 
tensive  advertising  campaign  begun  last 
lanuary  is  believed  to  be  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  raising  sales  of  the  Pontiac  Six 
from  sixth  to  third  place  in  total  United 
-States  sales. 

Paul  Hollister  To  Europe 

Paul  Hollister,  vice-president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
with  Mrs.  Hollister  and  their  children, 
sailed  for  Europe  on  the  He  de  France 
last  Saturday. 

P.  H.  Crane  Joins  Blackman 

P.  H.  Crane,  formerly  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Oslxirn,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Blackman  Com- 
jiany.  New  )'urk  .Advertising  agency. 

Phoenix  Hosiery  to  J.  W.  T. 

The  Phoenix  Hosiery  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  placed  its  advertising  in  the 
hands  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany. 


DUERR,  INC.,  OPENS  AGENCY 

Former  Newspaper  Man  to  Specialit* 
in  Financial  Advertising 

Frederick  Duerr,  former  Council 
Bluffs,  la.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  newspaper 
man,  has  opened  an  advertising  office  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  under  the  name  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Duerr,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  the 
new  Exchange  Building. 

He  formerly  was  financial  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  advertising  and  publicity  man¬ 
ager  for  the  United  Group  of  Corpora¬ 
tions,  a  large  financial  concern  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  controlled  by  the  United 
National  Corporation. 

He  w’ill  specialize  in  financial  and  in¬ 
surance  advertising  as  well  as  general 
imblicity  campaigns.  In  recent  years  he 
lias  contributed  frequent  articles  to 
financial  magazines. 

A.  M.  Byers  To  McCann-Erickton 

Effective  October  1,  1931,  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  .A.  M.  Byers  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  genuine  wrought  iron  pipe, 
plates,  and  forging  iron,  Pittsburgh,  hi., 
will  be  directed  by  the  Chicago  office 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  H.  W.  Rinearson, 
vice-president  of  the  Byers  Company, 
and  G.  B.  Cushing,  advertising  manager. 
.A.  M.  Byers  Company  was  established 
in  18(4  and  ranks  as  the  largest  producer 
of  genuine  wrought  iron  pipe. 

F.  R.  Coutant  Appointed 

Frank  R.  Coutant.  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  consultant,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  research  for  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  New  A’ork  advertising  agency.  He 
was  formerly  with  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  and  more 
recently  has  had  independent  offices. 

Van  Allen  Agency  Moves 

The  V’an  Allen  advertising  company 
has  moved  from  307  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  to  7  South  Dearborn 
street. 


Exceptional  Newspaperman 
Available  for  Executive  on 
Daily  Newspaper 

A  man  ol'  25  years'  experience  in  all  departments  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  but  mainly  in  the  business  section,  is  available  to  a 
newspaper  publisher  who  is  desirous  of  making  his  publication 
the  outstanding  one  in  its  field.  This  man  has  the  constructive 
imagination  and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  should  bring  about 
results  that  count  to  one  who  wishes  his  newspaper  to  be  run 
for  profit. 

This  man  is  familiar  with  best  modern  practice  of  large 
newspaper  business  management,  particularly  as  to  advertising 
and  circulation;  has  a  keen  sense  of  editorial  direction  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  best  ethics;  and  thoroughly  understands  promo¬ 
tional  work.  He  has  the  knack  of  making  friends  and  contacts 
that  are  important  for  a  successful  newspaper,  building  good  will 
and  producing  new  business. 

This  man  has  been  in  the  front  rank  of  advertising  salesmen  and 
he  will  probably  be  more  often  working  in  the  field  with  his  men 
than  at  his  desk.  His  judgment  of  men  is  good  and  he  possesses 
to  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  inspiring  and  training  men. 

This  200  pound,  five  foot  ten  man  is  on  his  toes,  a  construc¬ 
tive  fighter  for  present  and  new  business.  He  has  a  likeable 
dynamic  personality,  is  of  excellent  education,  when  absolutely 
necessary  can  make  public  addresses,  and  has  a  general  business 
background  of  unusual  breadth.  Of  Dutch  ancestry;  bom  in 
the  south,  western  raised  and  trained  in  the  east;  Christian  and 
married.  Had  one  of  largest  commands  overseas  during  World 
War.  Earnings  have  been  over  $10,000  annually  but  primarily 
interested  in  genuine  opportunity  rather  than  starting  salary. 
When  set  in  the  job  would  like  to  buy  in  an  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  at  that  time.  A-1  references  and  reputation.  Address- 
Box  B-960,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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MESSRS.  :news- 
PAPER  PVRLISH- 
ERS  why  not  adopt 
for  yourselves  the 
same  plan  of  ad  ver- 
tising  which  yon 
recommend  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  —  local 
and  national? 

«  «  « 

You  know  that  both  local 

and  national  advertisers  set  aside 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  gross 
business  they  do,  or  expect  to  do, 
to  invest  in  advertising. 

«  «  « 

Would  it  not  be  a  good 

plan  for  you  to  invest  in  advertis¬ 
ing  a  certain  percentage  of  your 
gross  revenue  from  advertising? 

9^ 

The  same  percentage  does 

not  apply  in  all  cases,  but  in  no 
case  is  it  a  heavy  tax  on  advertisers. 
Percentages  fluctuate  from  1^2% 
up  to  5%,  among  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  from  3%  to  7%  among 
national  advertisers. 


It  will  require  only  a  small 

percentage  of  the  gross  advertising 
revenue  of  the  average  newspaper 
to  buy  advertising  space  regu¬ 
larly  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
Whatever  advertising  newspapers 
do,  it  should  be  done  regularly. 

V 

The  fewest  insertions  we 

recommend  are  thirteen  during  a 
year — and  then  pages  only — one 
a[)pearing  every  four  weeks.  They 
cost  only  $2,600  run-of-paper  posi¬ 
tion.  What  a  salesman!  And  at 
a  cost  of  only  $50.00  a  week — 
average. 

9^  >1^ 

On  the  other  hand,  this 

same  amount  of  space  divided  into 
two  parts — each  a  half  page — will 
get  twenty-six  appearances  in  a 
year  at  the  same  cost — $2,600. 

« 

The  same  space  may  bt^ 

divided  into  four  parts — each  a 
quarter  of  a  page — getting  fifty- 
two  insertions  in  a  year  at  a  cost 
of  $2,860. 

«  « 

Surely  such  an  investment 

is  within  the  reach  of  every  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  daily  newspaper. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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NO  “KNOCKING”  COPY 
IN  BRITISH  PAPERS 

Cigarstte  Can’t  Claim  to  Be  Only 
Fresh  One,  Nor  May  Tea 
Firms  Quarrel  in 
Dailies 


London,  July  28. — The  joint  committee 
of  newspaper  advertisement  managers 
last  week  had  to  deal  with  two  delicate 
problems  affecting  their  advertisers. 
Carreras,  who  have  been  placing  large 
display  spaces  for  the  advertising  of  their 
“Craven  A”  cigarettes  (famous  for 
originating  the  “Do  not  affect  the  throat” 
slogan)  sent  to  the  national  and  pro¬ 
vincial  press  copy  for  an  advertisement 
which  announc^  the  introduction  of 
Cellophane,  transparent  moisture-proof 
packing,  for  wrapping.  Craven  A  packets. 
The  announcement  described  how  Car¬ 
reras  had  acquired  the  whole  output  of  a 
Cellophane  factory  and  went  on  to  claim 
that  in  consequence  of  this.  Craven  A 
was  the  “Only  fresh  cigarette”. 

This  statement  was  considered  by  the 
advertisement  managers  committee  to  be 
an  unnecessary  attack  on  other  cigarette 
advertisers,  and  most  of  the  national  and 
the  larger  provincial  newspapers  refused 
to  insert  the  advertisement.  In  conse¬ 
quence  all  the  advertising  was  suspended. 
The  matter  was  later  settled  on  a 
mutually  satisfactory  basis. 

The  other  problem  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  related  to  the  reduced-price  advertis¬ 
ing  of  tea  houses.  J.  Lyons  &  Co.,  in 
announcing  reductions  in  tea  prices, 
stated  that  one  brand,  the  best,  could  not 
be  reduced  in  price  as  it  was  already  sold 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent 
with  quality.  “Green  Label  Tea  is  still 
the  best  value  in  the  world  at  7d  per 
qtr.  lb.  There  has  been  no  market  fall 
in  the  superfine  teas  of  which  this  blend 
is  composed.  The  price  could  not  be  re¬ 
duced  without  tampering  with  the 
quality.  This  We  Will  Not  Do.” 
This  advertisement  appeared  in  most  of 
the  national  newspapers.  In  some  cases, 
in  the  same  issues  there  appeared  an 
announcement  by  Brooke  Bond’s  with  a 
boxed  guaranty  worded  as  follows : 
“Whatever  is  said  to  the  contrary,  fine 
tea  can  now  be  sold  more  cheaply. 
Brooke  Bond  guarantee  that  the  quality 
of  their  blends  remains  unchanged.  Only 
prices  are  reduced.” 

Lyons  naturally  objected  at  what 
seemed  to  be  a  direct  attack  on  their 
own  advertisements,  and  in  a  few  days, 
after  some  negotiating,  Brooke  Bond’s 
announcements  appeared  with  altered 
wording.  The  new  advertisements  first 
read :  “You  have  every  right  to  re¬ 
duce  prices  even  if  your  preference 
is  for  fine  tea.  Brooke  Bond  have  re¬ 
duced  their  prices  for  fine  tea.”  Later  it 
was  further  amended  and  latest  adver¬ 
tisements  read :  “Brooke  Bond  always 
put  quality  first.  Before  they  reduced 
their  prices  they  made  sure  that  their 
quality  could  remain  unchanged.” 

Although  both  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tisement  managers  are  presumably  satis¬ 
fied  now,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  is  altogether  wise  to  remove  all  com¬ 
petition  from  advertisements  of  rival 
firms.  The  advertisement  managers  of 
the  national  and  provincial  newspapers, 
however,  intend  to  prevent  advertisers 
from  discrediting  one  another  in  the 
spaces  they  have  paid  for  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Advertiaing  Men  Go  Fishing 

Harry  W.  King,  president,  and  A.  H. 
Hagg,  member  of  the  firm,  of  Prudden, 
King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  of  Chicago,  and  M.  D.  Town¬ 
send,  Sentinel’s  national  advertising  re¬ 
presentative  in  Denver,  enjoyed  a  several 
days’  fishing  trip  in  the  Black  ^non 
near  Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  under  the 
guidance  of  W.  A.  Williamson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Daily  Sentinel.  The  two  (Thicago  men 
then  went  on  to  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


Congress  Cigars  To  B.,  B.,  D.  Sc  O. 

Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Congress 
Cigar  Company  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  La  Palina  cigars. 


AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


PROPOSED  cooperative  advertising 
for  the  cigar  industry  as  a  whole  is 
definitely  out  of  the  question  for  the 
present,  according  to  Paul  Christian, 
vice-president  of  the  Consolidated  Cigar 
Corporation.  “The  industry  is  not 
ready  for  it,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher. 

However,  the  Associated  Cigar  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Leaf  Tobacco  Dealers  has 
raised  funds  and  named  a  committee, 
headed  by  Mr,  Christian,  to  send  out  re¬ 
leases  designed  to  “give  the  public  a  true 
picture”  of  conditions  in  the  industry. 
Mr.  Christian  objected  to  any  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  work  of  this  committee 
would  take  the  place  of  the  frequently 
discussed  cooperative  advertising  effort. 

“There’s  so  much  misinformation  about 
the  cigar  industry  that  we  want  to  place 
the  facts  before  the  public,”  he  said. 
“With  the  growth  of  cigarette  output, 
many  people  think  the  cigar  industry  is 
dying.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  much  is 
spent  for  cigars  as  for  cigarettes,  but 
the  figures  for  the  latter  look  big  be¬ 
cause  the  unit  of  sale  is  twenty.” 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
John  H.  Duys,  president  \,f  H.  Duys  & 
Co. ;  Harvey  L.  Hirst,  president  of 
Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.;  and  William  Best, 
vice-president  of  the  General  Cigar 
Company. 


ANNOUNCING  an  increase  of  16.2 
per  cent  in  sales  volume  for  the  year 
ending  June  30  over  the  preceding  year, 
Howard  Kuh,  vice-president  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Ludwig  Baumann 
chain  of  13  stores,  gives  credit  to  “a  con¬ 
stant,  powerful  advertising  campaign, 
backed  by  a  series  of  weekly  broad¬ 
casts.” 

“In  the  past  year,”  he  said,  “we  were 
the  fifth  largest  users  of  newspaper 
space  of  all  stores  in  New  York.  In 
addition  we  used  snace  in  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  Yonkers  and  Newark  news¬ 
papers  to  back  up  our  stores  in  those 
localities.  Recently  we  added  two  more 
newspapers  to  our  lists.” 

The  stores  specialize  in  radios,  tires 
and  sporting  goods,  with  some  stores 
carrying  complete  home  furnishing  lines. 
The  lowering  in  retail  prices,  it  was 
stated,  necessitated  an  increase  of  almost 
a  million  individual  transactions,  of  40.4 


per  cent,  to  bring  the  increased  volume 
of  business.'  The  company  reports  32.9 
per  cent  more  employes  than  last  year. 

*  *  # 

A  SERIES  of  changes  in  advertising 
departments  of  large  department 
stores  was  completed  this  week  when 
VVilliam  H.  Howard,  men’s  copy 
writer  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  place  as  assistant  to  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins,  executive  vice-president  and 
publicity  director.  In  this  place  he  will 
undertake  most  of  the  duties  formerly 
falling  to  Robert  E.  Lusk,  advertising 
manager,  who  had  been  made  publicity 
director  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  of 
Newark,  which  is  under  Macy  control. 
I.  A.  Hirschmann,  formerly  in  charge  at 
Bamberger’s,  will  be  publicity  director 
of  Lord  &  Taylor. 

Hugo  Sonnenschein  has  resigned  as 
director  of  advertising  and  publicity  of 
Gimbel  Brothers.  His  assistant,  Harold 
Merahn,  is  acting  director. 

*  *  * 

Removal  of  the  New  York  offices 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  to  new 
and  larger  offices  at  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
ends  a  25-year  period  of  occupancy  at 
200  Fifth  Avenue.  In  the  new  building, 
at  the  corner  of  42nd  street,  the  agency 
has  three  floors,  including  motion  picture 
projection  room,  radio  studio,  and  con¬ 
ference  rooms  where  programs  under 
consideration  may  be  listened  to  as  if 
they  were  actually  on  the  air. 

*  *  ♦ 

'T’HE  “advertisement  managers”  of 
British  newspapers  had  a  bad  half¬ 
day  before  deciding  to  bar  copy  which 
announced  that  the  “only  fresh  cigarette” 
was  to  be  found  in  the  new  cellophane 
wrapper  adopted  by  one  company.  One 
shudders  to  think  of  the  effect  on  ad¬ 
vertisement  managers  if  some  British 
company  should  send  out  copy  announc¬ 
ing  the  only  cigarette  not  full  of  sheep 
dip. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

"PERSONALLY,  we’ve  about  decided 
^  that  there  is  not  much  use  in  smok¬ 
ing  the  present-day  brands.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  some  one  to  advertise  a 
cigarette  guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
arsenic,  tetanus  germs,  Indian  turnip, 
garlic,  and  chopped  automobile  tires. 


FUR  ADVERTISERS  WARNED 


Chicago  Business  Bureau  Urges  Avoid¬ 
ance  of  Bad  Practices 

For  the  benefit  of  furriers  planning  to 
use  newspaper  advertising  during  the 
next  two  months,  the  Chicago  Better 
Business  Bureau  urges  them  to  avoid 
practices  that  lead  to  purchaser  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

“A  sure  way  to  create  an  unfavorable 
impression  in  a  shopper’s  memory  is  to 
suggest  that  she  rush  downtown  to  buy 
an  advertised  fur  coat  and  when  she 
arrives  in  the  store  tell  her  that  the  coat 
is  not  her  size,”  states  the  weekly  bulle¬ 
tin.  “Advertised  merchandise  should  be 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  and  sizes 
to  supply  the  normal  demand.” 


100  TO  ATTEND  TOURNEY 

An  attendance  of  close  to  a  hundred  is 
expected  at  the  Six-Point  League’s  golf 
tournament  July  28  for  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  advertising  agency  media 
executives,  it  is  announced  by  Hill  F. 
Best,  president  of  the  League.  More  than 
thirty  agency  executives  had  accepted  in¬ 
vitations  early  this  week,  and  another 
score  are  counted  on,  while  the  League 
will  probably  be  represented  by  some  fifty 
members.  The  tournament  will  be  held 
at  the  North  Hills  Golf  Club,  Douglas 
ton.  L.  I.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  din¬ 
ner  following  the  day’s  play.  George  A. 
Riley  is  chairman  of  the  tournament  com¬ 
mittee. 


MAKES  HOLE  IN  ONE 

Howard  Quirt,  publisher  of  the  Marsh¬ 
field  (Wis.)  News-Herald  made  a  hole 
in  one  on  the  200-yard  fourth  hole  at  the 
Mellen  Country  club  course,  Mellen,  Wis. 


Planning  Outdoor  Ad  Exhibit 

Preparatory  to  the  second  annual  out¬ 
door  advertising  exhibit  to  be  held  at  the 
galleries  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Octo¬ 
ber  1-15,  the  Chicago  Advertising  (Coun¬ 
cil  has  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements:  H.  W.  Hardy, 
General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  (east) ; 
Mark  Seelen,  General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  (west) ;  C.  E.  Eberhard,  Out¬ 
door  Advertising  Agency  of  America ; 
A.  A.  Hayden,  Foster  &  Kleiser  Com¬ 
pany;  Oscar  Bryn,  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co. :  Clarence  T.  Fairbanks,  Edwards 
&  Deutsch  Lithographing  Co. ;  A.  E. 
Davis,  Latham  Litho  &  Printing  Co. ; 
Harold  L.  Eves,  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  America;  H.  F.  Gilhofer, 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bure.iu; 
Capt.  H.  Ledyard  Towle,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.;  and  Frank  Birch,  Criterion 
Service,  Inc. 


Southern  Office  Moved 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Com¬ 
pany.  Philadelphia,  has  removed  its 
Southern  district  office  from  Birming¬ 
ham,  to  116  Spring  Street,  N.W.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  G.  Walter  Lieb  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  southern  district  office  of  the 
Monotype  Company  since  the  Birming¬ 
ham  office  was  first  opened  in  1920. 


To  Edit  Mill  &  Factory 

Hartley  W.  Barclay  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ^itor  of  Mill  &  Factorv  Illus¬ 
trated,  it  is  announced  by  the  Conover- 
Mast  Corporation,  publishers. 


Cleveland  Agency  'Joins  4-A 

Foster  &  Davies,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  has 
been  elect^  to  membership  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


COAL  REGION  DENTISTS 
ADVERTISE 

Paid  Campaign  of  Twenty-six  An¬ 
nouncements  Bears  No  Signatures, 
Observes  Ethics,  Draws  No  In¬ 
vidious  Comparisons 


Recently  the  dentists  in  the  cities  of 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  started 
an  educational  paid  advertising  campaign 
in  local  newspapers  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  value  to  their  profession.  Tht 
campaign  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty- 
six  articles  dealing  with  the  varions 
phases  of  the  educational  work  which 
they  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  Dentists’  names  do 
not  appear  on  these  articles  and  the  con¬ 
tent  is  designed  not  to  violate  the  ethical 
views  of  the  profession.  Liberal  news¬ 
paper  space  is  being  used  and  paid  for 
by  the  cooperating  dentists,  each  dentist 
participating  in  the  expense  on  an  equal 
basis. 

The  entire  series  points  out  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  entrusting  dental  work  to 
ethical  practitioner,  without  drawing  in¬ 
vidious  comparisons.  The  campaign  also 
stresses  the  urgent  need  for  periodic 
dental  inspection. 

The  advertising  is  being  placed  in 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton  bv  McNelis- 
Weir,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency,  of  New 
York  and  Wilkes-Barre.  According  to 
the  agency,  similar  newspaper  campaigns 
are  to  be  run  in  a  number  of  other  cities 
in  the  near  future. 


New  Control  For  Textile  Monthly 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
corporate  control  of  the  Melliand  TextiU 
Monthly  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Melliand,  Inc.,  to  Textile  Manufacturers 
Monthly,  Inc.,  effective  with  the  July 
issue.  Dr.  E.  W.  K.  Schwartz  is  president 
and  editorial  director  and  Leigh  S.  To¬ 
man  has  been  appointed  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  S.  S.  Henderson  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  district.  Toman  and  Henderson 
formerly  were  members  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  Textile  World.  Mr.  Toman, 
at  one  time,  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Automobile  Journal  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 


Frostice  To  Mellon  Agency 

Frostice  Company,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Hawaiian  Gas  Products  Company, 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  appointed 
the  Mellen  Associates,  Ltd.,  to  direct  its 
advertising  for  Frostice,  solid  carbon 
dioxide  refrigerant.  Newspapers  and 
direst  mail  will  be  used.  The  objective 
is  to  bring  consumer  demand  to  bear 
upon  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  per¬ 
ishable  products. 


Catalog  Omit*  Paid  Advertising 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  with 
branches  in  many  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States,  have  omitted  frotn  their 
fall  catalog  the  national  advertising  s«- 
tion  first  included  in  their  general  spring 
and  summer  catalog.  _ 


AD  TIPS 


Campbell-Ewald  Company,  General  Motors 
nulldlns.  Detroit.  Plnelnif  account 

General  Motors  Truck  Company,  Pontiac,  MlcW- 
gan. 

Coming,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Reported  » 
he  usinjT  newspnjiers  In  connection  with  th« 
account  of  Ulfda  Medicine  Company,  St.  Peol* 

Henri,  Hurst  ft  McDonald,  Inc,,  r»R  Eiit 

WaahloKton  street,  Chicago.  Will 

lists  diirlnt;  Aujrnat  for  the  Johnson  Motor 
Company,  Waukeiran,  Illinois. 

Lord  ft  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  22.1 
street,  San  Francisco.  Will  make  up 
duiinfr  Aujfust  for  the  M.  B.  J.  Company,  o*® 
Francisco. 

R.  J.  Potts  ft  Co..  101  West  nth  street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Placlnir  account  for  the 

Ottawa  Maniifactiirlnir  Company,  Ottawa,  K*®* 
sas,  manufacturers  of  lof(  saws. 

Sehl  Advertisinff  Airency,  860  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Said  to  be  Issuing 
newspapers  on  Golden  Peacock,  Inc.,  P*n®* 
Tennessee,  Cosmetics. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Ino.,  420  Lex* 
Infcton  avenue.  New  York.  Will  make  up 
during  August  for  the  L.  C.  Smith  4  Coro#® 
Typewriters,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Van  Sant,  Dufdale  ft  Comer,  Inc., 
Square  Bulldlnfr,  Baltimore.  Will  make  W 
lists  durlnir  August  and  September  for 
Sealrtght  Company,  Inc.,  Fulton,  N.  T. 
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COL.  L.  D.  STARKE 


H,a  Been  With  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  33  Year*,  19  ai  Publieher 

Col  Lucien  Douglas  Starke,  62.  pub¬ 
lisher’ of  the  Norfolk  (V^)  Vtrg,ma„- 
Pilot,  died  July  31.  m  Sarah  Leigh  Hos- 
pital,  Norfolk, 
from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  after  a  three 
w  e  e  k  s’  illness. 
Funeral  services 
were  conducted 
last  S  unday 
morning  at  the 
residence.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  busi¬ 
ness  staffs  of  the 
paper  acted  as 
pallbearers. 

Col.  Starke’s 
entry  in  journa¬ 
lism  33  years  ago 


Col.  I..  D.  St.\rke 


was  in  a  legal  capacity  when  Albert  H. 
Grandy  retained  him  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  the  Norfolk  Pilot.  In  1900 
this  paper  was  consolidated  with  the 
Norfolk  Virginian  and  Col.  Starke  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  combined 
papers  which  were  now  known  as  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  The  paner  was 
editd  by  the  late  Michael  Glennan.  In 
1903  Mr.  Grandy  died  and  Col.  Starke 
was  elected  president  and  publisher. 

He  also  continued  the  practise  of  law 
until  1912  when  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  bought  the  Norfolk  Landmark  and 
remained  alone  in  the  morning  field. 
With  the  purchase  of  the  Landmark,  Col. 
Starke  gave  up  his  law  practice  and  de¬ 
voted  his  entire  time  to  the  publication 
of  the  paper. 

Col.  Starke  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Virginia^  law  school,  class 
of  1889.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Mary  Bell  White  Starke  and  four 
sisters  and  one  brother. 


DAN  R.  ANTHONY 


Publisher  of  LeaTonwortk  (Kan.) 

Times  and  Politician  Dies 

Dan  R.  .\nthony  62,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lcairntt'or//!  (Kan.)  Times 
and  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  first  Kansas  district  for  22  years, 
died  Aug.  4  at  Hilltop,  his  home  near 
Leavenworth.  He  had  been  in  ill  health 
five  years. 

braving  law  school  in  1891,  Mr. 
Anthony  entered  the  office  of  his  father, 
fotmder  and  editor  of  the  Leavenworth 
Times.  .Anthony  also  plunged  into 
politics  and  long  has  been  an  active 
republican  and  public  office  holder. 
Colonel  .Anthony,  Sr.,  died  in  1904. 
Daniel  _  R.  Anthony,  3rd,  who  has  been 
publishing  the  Times  during  his  father’s 
ill  health,  is  expected  to  continue  in  that 
capacity. 


SHERWOOD  SPOTTS 

Sherwood  Spotts,  55,  former  editor 
Md  publisher  of  the  Bonham  (Tex.) 
Fnorite  and  for  several  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Sam  P.  Harben  of  Richard- 
wn  and  Dallas,  Texas,  in  the  Harben- 
Spotts  Company,  publishers,  died  in  Bon- 
^  last  week.  Mr.  Spotts  was  born  in 
Bonham,  received  his  education  there 
a^  founded  the  Bonham  Favorite  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Texas  Press  Association. 


WILLIAM  G.  NORRIS 

William  G.  Norris,  82,  for  more  than 
torty  years  publisher  of  the  North  Ver- 
p"  )  Plain  Dealer,  and  later  the 
nr/Hdi/ifon,  died  at  his  home  in  North 
yernop,  Friday.  He  was  born  in  Cin- 
annati.  0..  in  1848  and  came  to  North 
temon  when  a  boy. 


THOMAS  E.  GAFFNEY 

Funeral  services  for  Thomas  E.  Gaff- 
“^1  former  business  manager  of  the 
0M/o«  (Tex.)  Post  and  later  business 
y!*^er  of  the  Galveston  Tribune  and 
«iof  .Morning  Nnvs,  who  died  at 
ouston  July  17,  were  held  July  20. 
wal  was  in  Calvary  Hill  Cemetery  jn 


®bttuarg 


J  EDWARD  GIBBS,  68,  actively  as- 
•  sociated  with  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Times  for  nearly  30  years,  were 
interested  in  its  publication,  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  recently. 

WiLLi.\M  T.  Trumbull,  publisher  of 
the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Vindicator  from 
1890  to  1910,  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
recently. 

W.  Harry  C.  Conley,  42,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clarksville  ((J.)  News,  dic^ 
at  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Dayton  this 
week. 

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Rhoues,  wife  of 
George  S.  Rhodes,  prominent  Quincy 
(Mass.)  newspaperman,  died  at  the  F'or- 
est  Hills  Hospital  in  Boston  last  week. 

H.  E.  Hathaway,  former  editor, 
Coatsville  (Ind.)  Herald,  a  weekly 
paper,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Banbridge  near  Coatsville.  He  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  from  1911  to  1917  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Indianapolis  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Frank  Staley,  50,  printer,  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal,  di^  July  27  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Home  hospital  in  Day- 
ton.  He  was  a  member  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  57.  A  veteran  ot  two  wars, 
Staley  was  wounded  in  the  Spanish 
American  War  and  gassed  while  overseas 
during  the  World  War.  Burial  was  in 
Cincinnati. 

Wendel  Bayer,  for  many  years  h»d 
pressman  for  the  Toledo  News- Bee,  died 
last  week  in  Toledo.  A  daughter  sur¬ 
vives. 

Michael  Hershfield,  79.  died  Aug. 
2  in  Chicago  from  heart  trouble.  One 
of  his  sons  is  Harry  Hershfield  of  New 
A'ork,  creator  of  the  comic  strip,  “Abie 
the  Agent.’’  Mrs.  Hershfield  and  eight 
other  children  survive. 

Mrs.  Anna  S.  McCoy,  52,  composing 
room  operator,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every 
Evening,  died  recently.  Mrs.  Mc(3oy 
had  been  employed  by  the  Every  Evening 
for  18  years.  A  daughter  and  son  sur¬ 
vive  her. 

Mrs.  Mary  Leslie,  72,  mother  of 
Miss  Marion  G.  Leslie,  city  hall  reporter, 
Siou.r  City  (la.)  Tribune,  died  July  22 
in  her  home  after  a  lingering  illness. 

Alfred  Beard,  81,  veteran  composing 
room  employe  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  Journal,  died  July  16  at  his 
home  near  Mesquite.  Tex.,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  months.  Funeral  services 
were  held  July  17  with  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
Seay,  Dallas  Typographical  Union  chap¬ 
lain,  officiating. 

Mrs.  James  Crook,  83,  mother  of  J. 
F.  Crook,  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger,  died  Aug.  1  at  the  home  of  her 
son,  \\’.  Reynolds  Crook,  of  Spartan¬ 
burg.  S.  C. 

J.  B.  Snider,  Sr.,  head  of  the  Snider 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  five 
newspapers  in  North  Mississippi,  died  at 
his  home  in  Sanatobia,  Miss.,  Aug.  3,  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  82  years  old. 
•The  Snider  Publishing  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  papers  at  Senatobia,  Marks,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Water  ValW  and  Tunica,  Miss. 
Before  going  to  ^natobia  Mr.  Snider 
.made  his  home  in  Grenada  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Grenada  Bank. 
He  served  three  terms  as  mayor  of 
Senatobia. 

James  Galvin,  a  compositor  with  the 
Netv  York  American  and  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  last  30  years,  died  last  week 
in  Brooklyn  in  his  67th  year.  He  was 
si.x  times  elected  chairman  of  the  New 
York  American  and  Evening  Journal  and 
Mirror  Chapel,  a  unit  of  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6. 

Miss  Lucy  Lawrence  Ormerod,  a 
proofreader  on  the  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune  nearly  eight  years  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  about  twenty-five  years,  died 
August  2  at  Woodside,  L.  L,  of  the 
effects  of  a  nervous  break  down.  She 
was  born  in  Steed,  Mo.  After  working 
in  the  (Government  Printing  Office  in 
W'ashington  she  came  to  this  city,  where 
she  read  proof  on  the  World  and  The 
Herald  before  going  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1924. 


tp  cut  down  ' 

FUEL  CONSUMPTION 

in  uour  plant 
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LL  type  metals  do  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  heat.  Whether  you  use  elec- 


tricity  or  gas  for  fuel,  Imperial  Type  Metal  will 
give  you  a  fuel  saving,  because  it  can  be  cast 
at  a  lower  temperature.  This  ability  to  cast  at 
a  lower  temperature  is  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  the  lead,  tin,  and  antimony  in  Imperial 
Metal  are  in  ioo%  solution,  in  reality  a  perfect 
mixture.  Casting  at  lower  temperatures  not 
only  makes  a  saving  in  fuel  but  also  less  dross. 
Every  publisher  who  is  interested  in  cutting 
down  his  type  metal  costs  should  investigate 
type  metals  from  the  standpoint  of  fuel  con^ 
sumption  ...  it  is  worth  while  in  days  like 
these.  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  the  Plus  Plan 
have  many  other  advantages  that  make  it  the 
most  economical  type  metal  on  the  market. 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manu/acturing  type  metals  only: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LUDLOW 


MONOTYPE 

STEREOTYPE 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


RADIO  PROGRAMS 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  Your  col¬ 
umns  have  contained  various  references 
to  the  New  York  newspapers’  attitude 
toward  radio  advertising.  In  eff^t,  you 
give  the  impression  that  radio  listeners 
liave  not  even  noticed  the  banishment  of 
advertisers’  names  from  the  radio  pro¬ 
grammes  ;  that  nobody  (except  the  ad¬ 
vertisers)  objects  to  the  emasculation  of 
the  programmes. 

Will  you  consider  the  other  side  of  the 
question  ? 

To  show  that  I  am  not  biased  in  favor 
of  the  advertisers,  per  se,  let  me  say  that 
for  more  than  20  years  I  was  a  reporter 
and  executive  on  New  York  newspapers, 
and  for  the  last  eight  years  have  been 
connected  with  a  publishing  house.  To 
the  best  of  my  belief  I  do  not  know  and 
have  ne\er  known  any  person  associated 
with  radio  advertising — with  the  sole  ex¬ 
ception  of  Lowell  Thomas,  whose  books 
happen  to  be  published  by  the  house  for 
which  1  am  syndicate  manager. 

Now,  1  am  a  radio  listener.  I  tune  in 
almost  every  night.  I  have  liecome  ac¬ 
customed  to  select  my  entertainment  by 
the  names  of  advertisers.  Until  recently 
I  could  look  over  the  published  program¬ 
mes  for  Cities  Service  hour.  Camel  hour. 
Lucky  Strike  dance  music,  and  so  on.  I 
don’t  even  know  the  names  of  three  or¬ 
chestra  leaders  in  the  world,  and  the 
singers  or  funmakers  whom  I  enjoy  have 
become  familiar  to  me  in  connection  with 
certain  “hours”  and  certain  advertising 
names. 

It  may  1>e  a  mere  habit  formed  invol¬ 
untarily,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless. 
Radio  advertising,  as  well  as  the  accom¬ 
panying  entertainment,  has  come  to  be, 
for  me  at  least,  real  news.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  trade  names  has  proved  to  be 
an  infernal  nuisance  in  my  house.  We 
have  a  puzzle  to  work  out  each  night,  in 
order  to  discover  the  performers  whom 
we  wish  to  hear  on  the  air. 

The  newspapers  for  which  1  formerly 
worked  were  always  independent  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.  They  had  no  strings  tied  to 
them.  That  is  why  I  was  proud  of  them 
and  still  admire  them.  But  they  never 
hesitated  to  mention  advertisers’  names 
when  such  mention  was  of  evident  in¬ 
terest  to  their  readers,  nor  were  they 
afraid  of  so-called  “free  advertising”  if  it 
contained  news.  The  trade  names  are  a 
I«rt  of  the  radio  programmes,  and  they 
are,  I  believe,  of  regular  daily  interest  to 
a  vast  number  of  readers.  Nor  is  there 
any  indication,  so  far  as  the  outside  ob¬ 
server  can  see,  that  the  newspapers  are 
hurt  by  printing  tho.se  names.  Many  of 
the  most  important  radio  adverti.sers  are 
buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  quantities. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  habitual 
reader  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  admiring 
both  your  policies  and  your  excellent 
service  of  news.  In  this  radio  matter, 
however,  I  think  you  are  on  tlie  wrong 
side. 

Ralph  H.  Gr.vves. 
(iarden  City,  N.  Y. 


never  stoop  to  consult  the  virulent  news 
columns  of  their  own  paper  but  would 
concoct  all  their  editorials  on  what  the 
genteel  Public  Ledger  reported. 

This  was  always  a  source  of  vast 
amusement  to  Johnny  Gibbs  and  old 
Harry  Wilson,  our  city  editors.  Hence, 
1  got  a  reminiscent  chuckle  out  of  the 
McLean  editorial  in  your  current  issue 
when  the  editorial  writer  referred  to  the 
Bulletin  slogan  as  “the  Bulletin  covers 
Philadelphia  like  the  dew,”  and  in  your 
front  page  new'S  story,  your  Philadelphia 
correspondent  went  into  detail  on  how 
McLean  insisted  upon  the  slogan  “In 
Philadelphia,  nearly  everybody  reads  the 
Bulletin.” 

Now  which  department  is  right? 

Being  a  kid  from  Philly,  I’m  inclined 
to  string  along  with  your  news  depart¬ 
ment  because  I  feel,  probably  because  of 
my  Record  experience,  that  the  editorial 
writer  got  his  story  of  McLean  from  the 
Atlanta  Jourttal  that  “Covers  Dixie  like 
the  Dew”  instead  of  from  your  own  Phil¬ 
adelphia  news  correspondent  who  knows, 
as  do  most  newspaper  and  advertising 
men,  that  “in  Philadelphia,  nearly  every¬ 
body  reads  the  Bulletin.” 

Pro  Bono  Publico  ) 

Constant  Reader  )  John  J.  McCarthy. 
A  Friend  ) 

McCann  Erickson, 

New  York. 


FIGHTING  TRAFFIC  EVILS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  ;  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  your  comments 
on  traffic  accidents  and  believe  you  are 
performing  a  real  service  in  bringing  this 
matter  so  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
newspaper  editors. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years  has  conducted  safety  cam¬ 
paigns  in  co-operation  with  the  Buffalo 
Automobile  Club  and  the  Safety  Bureau 
of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
As  a  result  of  these  campaigns,  we  have 
published  for  more  than  two  years  a 
daily  Ixix,  calling  attention  to  the  total 
number  of  automobile  casualties  for  the 
day  and  year  to  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.  Kirch HOKF.R. 

Elditor  Buffalo  Evening  NeVi'S. 


Editor's  note:  The  service  of  Buffalo 
Ez'ening  News  in  keeping  the  reading 
public  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  street 
and  road  is  admirable.  Here  is  the  box 
form  which  is  used  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  report  of  local  accidents : 


AUTO  TOLL  IN  BUFFALO 


dead 

So  far  in  1931  .  51 

Same  period  in  1930  .  77 

Total  in  1930  .  132 

INJURED 

.So  far  in  1931  .  1883 

Same  period  in  1930  .  1642 

Total  in  19.10  .  2813 


Editor’s  Note: — We  are  glad  to  give 
publicity  to  Mr.  Graves’  dissenting 
opinion.  We  venture  the  thought  that  it 
will  not  be  difficult  for  readers  to  form 
the  habit  of  the  new  program  form,  sans 
free  advertising.  The  liberal,  broad- 
gauge  attitude  of  the  newspapers  toward 
publication  of  matter  which  may  have 
advertising  value  is  admirable,  as  Mr. 
Graves  says,  but  when  this  spirit  is  de- 
lilierately  exploited  for  selfish  ends  pub¬ 
lishers  are  justified  in  setting  up  con¬ 
trols. 


CONFIDENTIALLY,  THE  NEWS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  IS  RIGHT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  an  ex¬ 
newspaperman  who  wouldn’t  miss  an 
issue  of  your  paper  and  devours  it  from 
“kiver  to  kiver,”  and,  as  an  agency  man 
who  doesn’t  hesitate  to  recommend 
E.  &  P.  to  his  clients  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  confidentially  if  your  editorial  writers 
follow  the  traditional  practice  that  was 
the  vogue  when  I  was  in  the  local  room 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  some  14 
years  ago. 

On  the  Record  in  those  days,  the  'gray- 
beards  in  the  editorial  sanctuary  would 


MIDSUMMER  REVERIE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  For  the 
last  two  or  three  days  a  fantastic  scheme 
has  lieen  running  through  my  head  and 
I  thought  I  would  pass  it  on  to  you  for 
what  it  is  worth.  By  printing  the  idea 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  the  dream  might 
come  true.  On  the  other  hand  if  you 
toss  it  in  the  waste  basket  you  will  be 
destroying  evidence  that  another  editor 
has  gone  goofy.  Here’s  the  thought : 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  prac¬ 
tical  newspapermen  are  prejudiced  against 
graduates  from  schools  of  journalism 
claiming  that  the  teaching  has  lieen  based 
on  theory  and  not  practice.  It  is  also  a 
fact,  but  not  so  well  known,  that  these 
graduates  are  far  better  material  than 
the  elevated  office  boy.  Following  that 
thought  to  its  logical  conclusion  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  add  actual  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  theoretical  instruction  and 
turn  out  super -cubs? 

For  many  years  there  has  been  talk 
of  establishing  a  newspaper  institute 
where  composition,  presswork  and  en¬ 
graving  would  be  taught  along  with 
writing  and  advertising.  This  would  be 
excellent  except  that  it  would  be  both 


expensive  and  non-productive.  Mate¬ 
rials  such  as  paper  and  ink  would  be 
needed  and  used,  only  to  be  bundled  up 
and  sold  to  the  junk  man.  The  true  in¬ 
centive  of  placing  the  product  before  the 
.public  would  be  lacking. 

There  is  a  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

Somewhere  in  the  United  States  there 
must  be  a  publisher  who  has  no  particu¬ 
larly  close  relative  in  whose  hands  he 
wishes  to  leave  his  newspaper  when  he 
passes  to  his  reward.  Being  a  publisher 
he  probably  is  possessed  with  the  same 
desire  as  all  mankind  and  that  is  to 
carve  a  niche  for  himself  in  posterity. 
If  this  be  so  then  let  him  donate  his 
newspaper  to  some  proper  agency  to  be 
used  as  .America’s  first  practical  school 
of  journalism. 

The  first  requisite  would  be  that  this 
newspaper  t>e  liKated  in  some  city  with¬ 
out  ct>mi)etition.  .A  hurried  glance 
through  Editor  &  Publisher’s  yearbook 
shows  that  there  are  2%  such  news- 
pajiers  in  the  country  with  circulations 
greater  than  5.000. 

Now  consider  that  such  a  newspaper 
has  been  found.  It  is  located  in  a  city  of 
50.(K)0  population  and  has  a  circulation 
of  ll.OlK).  .A  teaching  staff  is  assembled. 
Probably  it  would  be  wise,  the  first  year, 
to  have  it  consist  of  men  already  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  paper  retaining  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  circulation  manager,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  foremen  of  the  com¬ 
posing  nxini,  pressroom  and  stereotype 
departments  if  they  have  the  proper  tem¬ 
peraments.  .A  skeleton  of  skilled  workers 
would  lie  necessary  until  the  school  got 
under  way. 

Students  would  lie  enrolled  for  three 
full  years — no  vacations  except  the  cus¬ 
tomary  two  weeks  each  year  for  a  daily 
newspaper  doesn’t  pack  up  its  books  and 
shut  down  all  summer.  There  would  be 
elective  courses  in  which  students  would 
pick  some  subject  to  major  in.  Ever\- 
student  would  lie  obliged  to  spend  some 
time  ill  every  department  but  each  one 
should  be  pointed  towards  some  definite 
goal — re|K)rting,  advertising,  circulation, 
composition,  presswork  or  stereotyping. 

W  hat  would  hapjien?  The  newspaper 
wtnild  naturally  lie  intensely  independent. 
Ft  would  be  prtKluced  by  enthusiasts  and 
therefore  carry  enough  character  as  to 
hold  up  its  circulation  and  advertising  so 
that  it  would  not  only  lie  self-supporting 
but  probably  a  profitable  enterprise.  .As 
the  revenues  increase  the  tuition  fee 
would  drop  so  that  some  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  the  only  exjiense  that  a  student 
would  have  to  liear  would  be  his  personal 
living  expenses.  The  city  served  by 
the  newspajier  would  lie  rewarded  with  a 
production  which  would  be  far  above 
average  for  the  workers  themselves 
would  have  mentalities  and  ambitions  far 
beyond  the  ordinary.  The  city  would 
also  have  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  newspaper  which  would  com¬ 
mand  instant  national  attention. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  now'  in  the 
newspaiier  business  who  have  been  af¬ 
forded  just  such  a  training  as  outlined 
but  those  cases  are  few’  and  far  between. 
To  have  the  opportunity  of  going  from 
department  to  department  is  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  youths  whose  families  have  some 
definite  connection  with  the  paper’s  own¬ 
ership.  If  the  pajier  is  a  small  one  the 
owner’s  son  if  put  to  work  filling  a  set 
position  for  a  day’s  wage  has  a  strong 
liearing  on  the  profit  sheet.  If  the  paper 
is  a  large  one  the  youth  probably  is  a 
graduate  of  college  and  does  not  fancy 
sjiending  another  two,  three  or  more 
years  in  mediocre  positions  learning  the 
business  but  prefers  to  gather  his  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  top  down.  If  he  is 
forced  into  the  other  he  goes  through  the 
motions  with  neither  interest  nor  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  misses  much. 

It  would  take  considerable  thought  to 
lay  out  a  full  course  to  be  crowded  into 
three  years  but  it  could  be  done.  .A 
graduate  from  such  a  school  would  be 
an  addition  to  any  plant.  He  would 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  a  position 
when  he  was  ready  to  leave,  in  fact  I 
venture  to  say  that  every  member  of 
the  senior  class  would  be  spoken  for 
long  before  graduation  day.  We  would 
be  glad  to  get  a  couple  each  year. 

This  scheme  is  predicated  on  the  hope 
that  there  is  some  generous  publisher  in' 
this  country  who  wishes  to  experiment 


with  posterity  but  it  would  seem  tla 
the  plan  should  not  die  aborning  ev® 
if  there  is  no  such  person,  "rhese  ^ 
times  when  newspapers  could  be  pu 
chased  at  reasonable  figures  so  it  is 
beyond  imagination  that  a  fund  could  b 
started  by  individuals  or  even  tht 
A.N.P.A.  There  are  many  wealthy  pt*.  ; 
lishers  whose  papers  are  published  « 
competitive  cities  who  might  take  to  th 
scheme  but  find  their  paper  is  not  adapt 
able.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  then 
buying  one  of  the  296  which  would  bt 
properly  fitted. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  tossing  j 
bottle  containing  a  message  into  the  % 
This  dream  is  the  bottle— Editoi  i 
Publisher,  the  sea.  Let’s  hope  it  come 
to  rest  on  some  friendly  shore. 

Burrows  Matthews, 
FLditor,  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  SELLING 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Upon  read 
ing  the  “Pictorial  Review  Fights  Texa< 
I^w  on  House-to-House  Canvassing” 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  i, 
we  determined  upon  a  campaign  for  sim¬ 
ilar  protection  against  the  “gyp”  sales¬ 
men  for  Goldsboro  people. 

You  may  imagine  our  surprise— in 
view  of  the  fact  that  people  have  been 
falling  recurrently  for  one  kind  of  snb- 
-scription  or  some  other  kind  of  goods 
for  which  they  never  received  anything 
for  their  money — to  find  that  the  city  has 
long  had  on  its  books  a  measure  similar 
to  the  one  at  Highland  Park,  near  Dallas, 
Texas. 

This  includes  the  $500  surety  company 
bond  or  one  signed  by  tvvo  freeholders,  in 
our  case  freeholders  resident  in  the  city. 

The  section  in  the  ordinances  seems  to 
be  a  standard  part  of  regular  tax  or 
license  ordinances,  and  therefore  it 
seems  likely  it  might  be  found  in  among 
the  ordinances  of  many  cities  and  towns. 

We  are  beginning  at  once  a  campaign 
of  education,  urging  people  to  ask  can-  j 
vas.sers  or  solicitors  for  inspection  of 
their  permits,  to  check  the  dates  on  the 
permits,  and  to  collect  through  the  tax 
collector  for  damages  in  any  case  of  non-  j 
delivery  of  goods. 

Talbot  Patrick, 
Editor  and  Manager, 
Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News-Argus 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ARTICLES  ^ 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  series  | 
of  articles  by  A.  A.  Snyder  that  you  have  ' 
been  running  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  constructive  ser¬ 
ies  for  newspaper  advertising  solicitors 
that  I  have  ever  read. 

1  follow  these  articles  each  week  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  While  perhaps  j 
they  have  varying  degrees  of  interest  to 
the  average  solicitor,  on  the  whole  they 
are  invaluable. 

For  example,  Mr.  Snyder’s  article  on 
July  11th,  tells  plainly  the  position  of  the 
Merchandise  Manager  in  the  advertising 
picture.  It  is  certainly  important  for  us 
to  know  who  the  “yes  man”  is. 

I  have  a  thought  that  these  articles 
would  have  a  sale  value  if  published  in 
booklet  form  and  sold  in  various  news¬ 
papers  for  a  nominal  fee.  It  would  be  > 
splendid  piece  of  promotion  for  Editm 
&  Publisher. 

H.  Staunton  Woodman, 

New  York  Evening  Journal 


COLOR  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  In  your  is¬ 
sue  of  July  18th  you  list  140  newspaper^ 
equipped  to  give  color  printing  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Under  Illinois,  however,  you  have 
failed  to  include  the  Chicago  Herald  aiu 
Examiner.  For  your  information  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  under  date  of  Juw 
15th,  sent  the  following  announcemfflt , 
regarding  color  advertising  of  the  entire  | 
general  list  of  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies :  „ 

“Effective  June  15,  the  Chicago  HeraW 
and  Examiner  announces  a  daily  and 
Sunday  run  of  paper  color  service  cm- 
sisting  of  one  color  and  black  m  tu 
page  units.  .  .. 

“This  color  service  is  now  ^ 
for  full  page  advertising  in  the  Ber^ 
and  Examiner  at  the  slight  surcharge  F 
line  of  10c  daily  and  15c  Sunday. 

Wilbur  L.  Arthur. 

Paul  Block  &  Associates. 
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Dollar  Pullers 

One  Dollar  will  be  pak 
for  each  idea  published 
Send  clipping  for  payment 


New  SPAPEKS  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
cooperated  with  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  merchants  in  presenting  BIR¬ 
MINGHAM  DAY,  designed  to  set  rec¬ 
ords  for  retail  buying.  The  Birming¬ 
ham  Scti's  alone  ran  6,400  inches  of 
advertising  and  doubled  its  classified  lin¬ 
age  for  the  day  (July  28).  Trolley  com¬ 
pany  offered  free  rides  to  town  during 
«rtain  hours,  hotels  offered  day  accom¬ 
modations  for  visitors  and  stores  offered 
added  inducements  in  bargains  to  lure 
the  public.  .Merchants  reported  tremend¬ 
ous  stimulus  to  trading. — G.D.R. 

Labor  Day  is  coming  along  siwn. 
Trade  unions  should  be  urged  to  join  in 
iivertisenients  for  the  occasion  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  strength.— B.G. 


Superior  (W'is.)  Evening  Telegram  is 
carrving  laundry  advertisements  stressing 
"special  service  for  bachelors.”  These 
ads  offer  to  sew  up  rips,  patch  shirts, 
darn  socks,  mend  underwear,  sew  on  but¬ 
tons.— -Albert  Karsch. 


•‘Look  at  the  Antiques  We've  Found 
in  Our  Store— They’ll  Cio  for  a  Song 
Today  and  Tomorrow — to  the  Tune  of 
'.Among  My  Souvenirs.’  ”  Thus  a  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  department  store  headed  its 
advertisements  for  a  special  sale  of  shop¬ 
worn  and  out-of-date  merchandise. 
Fragments  of  a  music  staff — notes, 
sharps,  flats  and  clefs  were  used  to  dress 
up  the  layout  and  each  item  was  de¬ 
scribed  humorously.  for  instance — 
'There’s  nothing  left  for  me  of  days  that 
used  to  be — say  these  women’s  hats.” 
The  same  idea  could  be  used  in  working 
up  a  cooperative  page  from  a  number 
of  firms. — \.A. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  added 
nearly  a  page  of  small  advertisements  to 
its  linage  under  the  heading  “Builders  of 
San  Francisco.”  A  brief  ^itorial  stated 
".Alphabetically  listed  on  this  page  are 
trademarks  and  firm  names  which  are 
helping  to  create  the  payroll  of  this  great 
city.  Everyone  living  in  San  Francisco 
and  this  territory  should  know  these 
names.  Building  with  them  means  build¬ 
ing  for  all.” — G.C. McNutt. 
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Parents  start  preparations  for  school 
days  early.  August  1st  isn’t  too  early 
to  see  the  clothier  and  ready-to-wear 
store  about  advertising  children's  school 
clothes. — Don  Ross 
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A  special  page  of  advertising  for  some¬ 
time  in  August  may  be  secured  on  the 
idea  that  the  warm  weather  of  this  month 
is  particularly  trying  on  pets,  such  as 
dogs.  Pet  shops,  kennels,  and  the  main¬ 
lines  of  new  dog  foods  recently  placed 
on  the  market  may  be  advertis^.  along 
with  announcements  of  veterinarics  and 
dog  hospitals.  Kennels  and  pet  shops 
may  offer  to  board  the  dog  for  the  month 
of  August,  give  it  special  treatment,  ob¬ 
servation,  and  any  medical  attention 
necessary.— C.M.L. 


An  insurance  firm  advertised  in  the 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Pogle  a  $5  sports  liability  policy,  said 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Onr  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
\  specialized  technical  skill, 
V  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
\  economies  and  effi- 
cienev  in  operation. 

s  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Srmtpaptr  BuMiugs, 
rregucticu,  Operatic, 

Surveys,  VutusSivus. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


to  pay  all  just  claims  for  personal  in¬ 
juries. — L.D.C. 


Building  and  Loan  associations  which 
in  some  sections  have  fallen  victims  of 
the  mistrust  placed  in  all  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  may  profitably  begin  a  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  campaign  to  rebuild  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  safety.  The  Birmingham. 
•Ala..  I-eague  of  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations  is  spending  $7,(X)0  in  such  a 
campaign  bulk  of  which  is  being  carried 
by  the  daily  newspapers. — G.H.\\'. 


Families  are  beginning  to  think  of  the 
empty  fuel  bin  and  dealers  will  quote 
prices  on  coal  and  coke  through  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. — W.F.B. 


“FEE  GRABBING”  STOPPED 


Memphis  Dailies  Found  Judges  Profit 
from  Vagabonds 

( )ne  of  the  quickest  “crusades”  on 
record  has  just  been  completed  by  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn. )  newspapers.  .As  a  result, 
justices  of  the  iieace  and  their  deputies 
will  no  longer  fill  their  pockets  with 
illegal  fines  and  court  costs  assessed 
against  hoboes  charged  with  trespassing 
on  railroad  property. 

Gerald  Kelley,  reporter  for  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  wrote  an  article  July  25 
revealing  the  fact  that  since  Jan.  1,  417 
had  been  sent  to  the  county  workhouse 
to  work  out  court  costs  and  fines  at  $1 
a  day.  Under  the  system,  the  county 
pays  the  magistrates  when  prisoners  work 
out  their  fines  and  costs,  and  Kelley 
iwinted  out  that  they  had  averaged  $50 
a  week  from  that  source  and  their  dep¬ 
uties  more  than  $40. 

The  article  further  revealed  that  most 
of  the  arrests  had  been  made  by  railroad 
special  agents,  who  turned  the  trespas¬ 
sers  over  to  the  justice  of  the  peace 
courts  although  they  could  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  city  police  court, 
which  is  not  on  a  fee  system. 

James  K.  Joyce,  managing  editor  of 
Press-Scimitar,  gave  the  story  a  good 
play,  and  ordered  it  followed  up.  E.  D. 
McCluskey.  acting  city  editor,  and  Kel¬ 
ley  hopped  to  it. 

Interviews  with  the  hoboes — many  of 
them  jobless  men  and  boys  w-ho  had  been 
beating  their  way  from  city  to  .city  in 
search  of  work — and  pictures  followed. 
The  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  and  the 
Commercial  Appeal  took  up  the  story 
and  gave  it  prominent  space. 

Three  days  after  the  first  story  was 
printed.  51  hoboes  were  released  by 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Phil  Wallace  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  been  fined 
twice  the  amount  that  the  law  permitted, 
and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  court 
costs  were  exorbitant.  The  judge,  the 
public  defender  and  members  of  the 
county  commis.sion  promise  there  will  be 
no  more  “fee  grabbing.” 


PUBLISHER’S  HOME  ROBBED 

The  home  of  Frederick  B.  Dalton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  .Weivs, 
was  entered  July  22  while  the  family  was 
away  from  home  and  jewelry  valued  at 
$5,000  was  taken. 
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ANY  communities  face  tax  problems 
by  reason  of  deterioration  of  busi¬ 
ness  blocks,  in  some  instances  of  whole 
streets,  because  of  the  march  of  progress 
in  other  directions.  These  properties  no 
longer  can  be  assessed  at  their  one-time 
figures  for  tax  purposes,  and  conditions 
such  as  these — with  expen.ses  uncurtaile.l 
• — make  either  for  a  higher  tax  levy  or 
a  bankrupt  community.  Opportunity 
offers  for  newspapers  to  campaign  for 
reduced  municipal  budgets  in  instances  of 
this  kind.— W.F.B. 


Tricks  employed  by  foreign  senders  to 
smuggle  dutiable  valuables  to  individuals 
in  your  city  by  mail  should  make  an 
absorbing  yarn.  See  the  federal  customs 
inspector  attached  to  the  postotfice  on 
the  ingenuity  the  inspectors  must  use  to 
detect  the  smuggling.  Jewelry,  laces, 
lewd  books,  liquor  are  among  objects 
that  sometimes  get  through  the  mails  and 
sometimes  do  not. — B.G. 


The  .Akron  Times-Press  is  running  an 
illustrated  series  of  articles  on  "Vaca¬ 
tion  Spoilers  and  What  to  Do  About 
Them,”  taking  up  poison  ivy,  mad  dogs, 
snakes,  etc.,  each  article  being  based  on 
an  interview  with  the  health  commis¬ 
sioner  or  some  appropriate  officer. — 
U.S.V.,  Akron. 


I’hoeni.v  (.Ariz.)  Gazette  is  asking  its 
readers  to  send  in  lines  to  run  across 
the  top  of  the  editorial  page.  The  stunt 
was  started  by  members  of  the  staff  con¬ 
tributing  the  lines  for  the  first  week  or 
two.  Sometimes  “Today's  Line”  is  an 
interesting  fact,  sometimes  a  bit  of  advice 


Vigorously— 

AN  AGING  editors  of  big 
-fYl  dailies . . .  Cubs  a  year  out 
of  college . . .  Free  lances  abroad 
. . .  Country  publishers . . .  Maga¬ 
zine  editors  .  .  .  Educators  .  .  . 
They’re  ALL  airing  their  opin¬ 
ions  in — 
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or  philosophy.  Each  week  a  committee 
of  prominent  citizens  decides  which  of 
the  published  lines  is  best  and  a  cash 
prize  is  awarded. — A..A. 


Difficulties  of  taking  landlubbers  on  a 
yachting  party  made  an  excellent  feature 
story  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe. — 
L.D.C. 


The  Pontiae  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  sent 
a  reporter  and  photographer  to  each  of 
the  summer  camps  maintained  by 
character-building  organizations  in  the 
city  and  devoted  a  page  a  week  to  a 
story  of  camp  life,  illustrated  by  a  five 
column  layout. — R.G.S. 


Are  your  municipal  laws  and  ordinances 
covererl  with  “whiskers  ?”  In  many 
cities,  legal  regulations  are  more  or  less 
obsolete,  and  are  tieing  modernized. 
Cursory  study  of  some  city  ordinances 
provides  material  for  a  good  feature 
yarn. — F.C.I). 


TEMPO 

w 

A  typeface  highly 
suited  to  fresher 
typography 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 
2032  Cly  bourn  A  Ye  *  Chicago 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
Arthur  S.  Tkompaeu,  Metnmgmr 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  tht 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 
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N.E.A.  HEAD  APPOINTS 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Lee  M.  NickoU  Announce*  Appoint* 
ment*  of  Stnte  Aid*  of  Nntionel 
Editorial  A**ociation — Forty- 
eight  Are  Named 


of  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  the  late  M.  J.  Lowen- 
stein.  Prior  to  his  Pittsburgh  connection, 
he  was  employed  on  his  father's  paper, 
the  South  Bend  _(Ind.)  Times.  Mr.  Stoll 
is  in  charge  of  his  office  now. 


President  Lee  M.  Nichols  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  recently  an¬ 
nounced  appointments  of  the  following  as 
sUte  vice-presidents: 

Marcy  B.  Darnell,  Florence  (Ala.) 
Herald;  Fred  S.  Breen,  Flagstaff 
(Ariz.)  Sun;  O.  E.  Jones,  Batesinlle 
(Ark.)  Record;  Bernice  C.  Downing, 
Santa  Clara  (Cal.)  Mercury-Herald; 
J.  N.  Green,  Colorado  Springs  (Col.) 
Farm  Nezvs;  Howard  W.  Palmer, 
Greenivich  (Conn.)  Press;  Theodore 
Townsend,  Milford  (Del.)  Chronicle; 
John  C.  Lochner,  Clermont  (Fla.)  Fla. 
.Seu'spaper  Sews;  Emily  B.  Woodward, 
Vienna  (Ga.)  News. 

F.  F.  Swan,  Gooding  (Ida.)  Leader; 
Gerry  D.  Scott,  Wyoming  (111.)  Post- 
Herald;  A.  A.  Hargrave,  Rockville 
(Ind.)  Republican;  W.  C.  Jarnigin, 
Storm  Lake  (la.)  Pilot  Tribune;  Harry 
Trimmer,  Go7’e  City  (Kan.)  Republican-  j 
Ga::ette;  J.  Curtis  Alock,  Do«j'«7/c  (Ky.)  ' 
Messenger ;  J.  P.  Wade  Colfax  (La.) 
Chronicle;  Charles  H.  Fogg,  Houlton 
(Me.)  7'tmes;  P.  G.  Stromberg,  ElUcott 
City  (Md.)  Times. 

Robert  S.  Osterhout,  Hudson  (Mass.) 
News;  M.  H.  DeFoe,  Charlotte  (Mich.) 
Republican;  Hjalmar  Bjomson,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune;  J.  O.  Em¬ 
merich.  Macomb  (Miss.)  Enterprise; 
Ella  Pearl  Smith,  Clinton  (Mo.)  Eye; 
G.  G.  Hoole,  Glendive  (Mont^)  Review'; 
Tyler  Edgecombe,  Geneva  (Nebr.)  Sig¬ 
nal;  Rollin  C.  Stitser,  Winnemucca 
(Nev.)  Star;  Charles  Jenness,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.H.;  Richard  C.  Anzer,  Union 
City  (N.J.)  Hudson  News. 

T.  G.  Greaves,  Portales  (N.M.)  News, 
T.  H.  Alvord,  Livonia  (N.Y.)  Gazette; 
Lee  B.  Weathers.  .Shelby  (N.C.)  Cleve¬ 
land  Star;  N.  P.  Simonson,  Findley 
(N.D.)  Farmers’  Press;  C.  R.  Callaghan, 
Bellevue  (O.)  Gazette;  A.  L.  Kates, 
Claremore  (Okla.)  Progress;  Robert  W. 
Sawv’er,  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin;  James 
C.  Imler,  Meyersdale  (Pa.)  Republican, 
Roy  L.  Sawin,  Warren  (R.  I.)  Gazette. 

\.  M.  Grist,  York  (S.C.)  Vorkville 
Enquirer;  H.  H.  Heath,  Jr.,  Artesian 
(S.D.)  Commonwealth:  Hugh  J.  Doak, 
Manchester  (Tenn.)  Times;  John  E. 
Cooke,  Rockdale  (Tex.)  Reporter;  Will 
R.  Holmes,  Brigham  (Utah)  Box  Elder 
Journal;  Franz  Hunt.  Newport  (Vt.) 
Express  and  Standard;  Tames  C.  Lati¬ 
mer.  Farmz'ille  (Va.)  Herald;  Fred  L. 
Wolf,  Newport  (Wash.)  Miner;  Clar¬ 
ence  Frey,  Logan  (W.Va.)  Bonner; 
iMiysmith  (Wis.)  News-Budget ;  L.  L. 
Nev^on,  Lander  (Wyo.)  Wyo.  State 
Journal  and  John  W.  Troy,  Juneau 
(Alaska)  Empire. 


STOLL  SUCCEEDS  LOWENSTEIN 

E.  R.  Stoll,  who  was  for  16  years  sec¬ 
retary  of  Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  has  been  elected  secretary 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

New^per  Presses 


Send  for  paiticuUn 
to  jour  ncarcM 
G-E  aalca  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


UVE  CHICK  FOR  YEAR’S  SUB 

City  Manager  (ieorge  W.  Welsh,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Chronicle  and  United 
Weeklies,  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  of 
the  old-time  country  editor,  who,  when 
cash  was  scarce  among  his  readers,  ac¬ 
cepted  payment  for  subscriptions  in  pota¬ 
toes  or  other  necessities  of  life.  As  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  rural  readers,  the  Chronicle 


recently  offered  subscriptions  outside  the 
city  for  the  price  of  one  chicken,  live 
weight.  The  plan  was  a  success,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  the  Chronicle  received  120 
chickens,  which  Editor  Welsh  says  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  city  social  service 
department  for  distribution  among 
needy  families. 


DAILY  ADDS  TO  STAFF 


NAMED  WEEKLY’S  EDITOR 

Cathryn  Callaway,  recently  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Idaho  journalism 
school,  has  been  made  editor  of  the  Mal¬ 
heur  Enterprise  of  Vale,  Ore.  Miss 
Callaway  is  a  sister  of  Inez  Callaway 
Robb,  the  “Nancy  Randolph’’  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 


The  following  additions  to  the  staff  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  have  been  recently  announced. 
Robert  Moorefield,  formerly  of 
Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee  and  Kansas  Citt 
Journal-Post,  has  been  appointed  picture 
editor  and  assistant  to  Vernon  Pop.  I 
rotogravure  and  Sunday  magazine  edi^  * 
tor.  Gus  Utter  of  Yakima,  W  ash.,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  and  H.  ji( 
Hales,  formerly  of  New  Orleans,  has 
joined  the  morning  copy  desk.  R.  q 
Macy  of  Lynnville,  la.,  graduate  of 
Grinnell  college  and  Harvard  law 
school,  will  join  the  paper  on  Sept,  1 
as  an  editorial  writer. 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 


DRV  .MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45R 


Here  are  Some  Famom  4jR  Users 


Times.  HuntsvIUe.  AU. 
Press,  MoMle,  Ala. 
Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Times  Record.  Ft.  Smith. 
Ark. 

News  Press.  Glendale. 
Calif. 

News.  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Sun.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
Post.  Pasadena,  Calif. 
News  Pilot.  San  Pedro, 
Calif. 

Union-Tribune.  San 
l>iego,  Calif. 

Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. 

Times.  San  Mateo.  Calif. 
Post  Ad  voca te .  A1  ham  br  a . 
Calif. 

Mitchell  &  Herb  Engrav¬ 
ers.  IxM  Angeles,  Calif. 
La  Opinion.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

Sun.  Dieg<K  Calif. 


Globe,  Joplin.  Mo. 

News  C<M’p..  St.  Joseph 
Mo. 

State  Journal.  Lincoln. 
Neb. 

World  Herald.  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Tiroes  Union.  Albany. 


N.  Y. 


Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
(Z  Machines) 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City 
N.Y  {2  Machines) 
Rings  Features  Syndicate. 
New  York  City.  N.Y. 
{2  Machines) 

Telegram,  New  York  City, 


N.  Y. 


Post.  I>enver,  C^olo. 

Catholic  Register,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Every  Evening.  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Del. 

Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Daily  Pantagraph.  Bloom- 
in^on.  Ill. 

Partridge  &  Anderson. 
Chicago.  111. 

•  ‘  iTni  ‘ 


Polish  t^on  Daily, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Herald  News,  Joliet.  III. 
H<dlister  Press.  Wilmette. 


Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

Buffalo.  N.Y. 

United  Features.  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 
.Akron  Electro  Co.. 

Akron.  Ohio 
Hodge  Mat  Service, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Cleveland. Ohio 
Times.  Toledo,  Ohio 
Enquirer.  Cincinnati.  O. 
N.  E.  A.,  ('leveland.  Ohio 
iZ  Machines) 

Tribune,  fronton.  Ohio 
Leader.  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla. 

Telegraph.  Harrisburg. 


Pa. 


III. 


Progressive  Matrif  & 
Stereo.  Chicago,  Ill. 

{2  Machi$us)  . 

State  Journal.  Spring- 
held.  Ill. 

Perish  D^ly  News. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Evanston  Publishing  Co.. 

Evanston.  III. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  ChicMO.  III. 
Beacon  News.  Paris.  111. 
Press.  Munde.  Ind. 
Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart. 
Ind. 

Press-Citisen.  Iowa  City. 
Iowa 

Nonpareil. Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa 

Courier,  Waterloo.  Iowa 
Messenger  ft  Chronicle. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Boston.  Mass. 
Post.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Afro-American,  Baki- 
roore.  Md. 

Western  Newspaper 
U^on,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Michigan  Stereo  ft  Elec¬ 
tro  Co..  Detroit 
(J  Machines) 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Detroit,  Mich 
Tiroes.  Bay  City. Mich. 
Press.  Springfield.  Mo. 
Commerdsl  Color* 

Louis.  Mo. 


Journal.  Pottsville,  Pa. 
News.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Globe.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Daily  Times.  Beaver.  Pa. 
Item.  Mount  ('armel.  Pa. 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
News  Sentinel.  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Dispatch.  Dallas.  Tex. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Dal1a«.  Tex. 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

Post.  El  Paso.  Tex. 
Times-World.  Roanoke, 


MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 


Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 


Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 


Rat  Shaving  Machines. 
T3rpe  High  Planers. 
Saw  Tables. 


Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 


Routing  Machines. 


Complete  Line  of  Acceesorie* 
end  Supplies 


Send  for  the  latest  Hoe 
Stereotyper*’  Catalog. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


1.18th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  Qty 


Designer*  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

Speclollata  in  selection  and  sale 
of machinery  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 


Cenaultanta  in  construction,  de¬ 
sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 
of  buildings  to  meet  the  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

A  Quality  Purchot*  is,  afisr  all, 
tha  Exarcita  of  tha  TruasI  Economy 


PLAIN 

PACKING  FELT 


Rolls  Approx.  40  Ubs. 
Sheets  18"  X  28" 


Cut  Strips  Any  Width 
Packed  in  Cartons 
Ready  for  Use 


COATING  GUM 
PACKING  FELT  PASTE 
PASTING  MACHINES 


AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131 
WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


Va. 


News  Leader,  Richmond. 
Va. 

Vi^nlan  Pilot,  Norftdk, 

Times.  Tacoma.  Wa«h. 
Spokesman- Review.  Spo* 
kane.  Wash. 

Times.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Herald.  Everett,  Wash. 
News,  Tribune,  Tacoma, 


Wash. 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee.  Wls. 
Telegram,  Superior,  Wis. 


Odhams  ^ress,  I^ndon, 
England  (2  Machines) 
Statesman.  Calcutta, 
India 

Odhams  Press.  Manches* 
ter.  England 
Spectator,  Hamilton. 
Ontario.  C anada 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  telli  ALL  of 
the  itartUng  pointi  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

I  ISIS  So.  Paulina  Street 


NEW  TOEK 


CHICAGO  SAN  FEANCISCO 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25.  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co- 


Worcoeter,  Mam.,  U.  S.  A 
-w* 


Berry-MingleCo.,inc. 


Printing  Equipment  Engmeen 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Av*.  at  23rd  Si. 
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COURT  VOIDS  COMPENSATION  AWARD 
TO  INDEPENDENT  CARRIER 

Oklahoman's  Appeal  Against  Ruling  That  He  Was  Employe 
Is  Upheld— Contract  Specified  Work  and 
Minimum  of  Supervision 


By  LESLIE  CHILDS 


^PHE  advantage  to  a  new'spaper  in 
A  employing  its  carriers,  distributors 
and  routemen,  under  contracts  that 
make  them  independent  contractors  will 
be  conceded. 

However,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  frame  a  contract  of  employment 
of  this  kind  that  will  permit  proper  con¬ 
trol  over  carriers,  and  not  destroy  the 
independent  contract  feature  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  ,  •  ,  • 

\n  e.xample  of  a  case  involving  a  con¬ 
tract  of  this  kind  that  stood  the  test  of 
the  courts.  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com- 
naiiy  v.  Greenlee,  Supreme  Court  of 
Oklahoma,  300  Pac.  084,  is  squarely  in 

**'^Here  the  plaintiff,  a  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  was  engaged  in  publishing  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  OklaJio7na 
City  Times,  and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  defendant  whereby  the  latter 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  its  papers  at  a  certain  point.  This 
contract  was  designated,  ‘  Independent 
Hauler’s  Contract,”  and  leaving  aside 
the  formal  parts  provided : 

"Second  party  (carrier)  agrees  during 
the  life  of  this  contract  to  receive  from 
station  or  designated  place  at  Seminole, 
Okla.,  each  day  in  the  fore/afternoon, 
newspapers  published  by  first  party 
(weight  not  to  exceed  500  pounds)  and 
safely  carry  and  deliver,  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  done,  said  newspapers  to  sub¬ 
scribers  on  field  route,  or  other  place 
specifically  designated,  with  due  speed, 
only  unavoidable  delay  being  excepted. 

"It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
second  party  shall  do,  or  cause  such 
work  to  be  done,  according  to  his  own 
methods,  in  such  conveyance,  or  in  such 
manner  as  he  alone  shall  determine  and 
at  his  own  ri.sk  and  expense,  being  re- 
sptmsible  to  the  first  party  only  for  the 
above  specified  result;  namely,  the  safe 
carriage  and  delivery  of  the  said  papers 
at  the  time  above  stated.” 

In  performing  under  this  contract,  the 
defendant  used  his  own  truck  and  was 
assisted  by  two  boys  in  his  employ.  In 
the  course  of  this  work  defendant 
j  stopped  the  truck,  got  off  and  started  to 
pick  up  a  bundle  of  papers.  A  whirl¬ 
wind  came  up  and  blew  something  in  his 
eye  that  prevented  him  from  continuing 
on  the  work. 

The  injury  to  defendant’s  eye  as  re¬ 
ceived  alxive  proved  serious,  and  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  payment  therefor  under  the 
Oklahoma  workmen’s  compensation 
statute.  riRin  the  trial  of  the  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Industrial  Commission  it  was 
shown  that  in  addition  to  the  $25  per 
week  salary  provided  for  in  defendant’s 
contract  he  was  allowed  certain  commis¬ 
sions  on  subscribers  he  obtained,  etc., 
that  enabled  him  to  earn  in  all  about  $9 
per  day. 

The  evidence,  however,  was  clear  and 
explicit  that  plaintiff  exercised  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  work  whatever  other  than 
to  require  that  deliveries  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  contract.  Despite  this 
p’idence  the  Industrial  Commission 
found  for  defendant,  and  awarded  him 
for  temporary  total  disability  and  perma¬ 
nent  partial  disability  and  medical  ex¬ 
penses  based  upon  his  earnings. 

Plaintiff  appealed  on  the  ground  that 
the  finding  that  defendant  was  in  its  em¬ 
ploy  on  the  date  of  his  injury,  was  not 
^pported  by  the  evidence,  and  that  the 
latter  clearly  showed  defendant  was  an 
'dependent  contractor.  In  sustaining 
this  contention  and  in  setting  aside  the 
the  court  reasoned. 

.  Tf'ore  is  nothing  in  the  contract  or 
jo  the  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company  in  any  man- 
attempted  to  direct,  oversee,  or  take 
marge  of  the  manner  and  method  of  this 
♦k  papers ;  but.  on  the  contrary, 

*  "^wndant  was  at  liberty  to  have  tWs 
ork  done,  in  his  own  way,  by  whom¬ 
ever  he  might  choose. 


■’He  could  and  did  furnish  his  own 
car  and  selected  his  own  route  for  the 
purpose  of  such  delivery.  It  was  not 
even  necessary  for  him  to  personally  per¬ 
form  this  work,  for  the  contract  specific¬ 
ally  provides  that  he  may  ‘cause  the 
same  to  be  done.  ♦  ♦  *  This  lan¬ 

guage  is  clear,  and  permits  the  work  to 
be  done  under  the  defendant’s  own  direc¬ 
tion.  and  to  use  whatever  method  he  saw- 
lit  to  make  these  deliveries  at  his  own 
risk  and  expense,  and  he  was  only  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  for  the  result  to  wit.  ‘safe  car¬ 
riage  and  delivery’  of  the  papers  at  the 
time  state<l  in  his  contract.  It  was  not 
a  contract  for  personal  service  hut  for 
the  delivery  of  papers.  *  *  * 

“The  general  rule  is  that  an  independent 
contractor  is  one  who  contracts  to  do  a 
piece  of  work  according  to  his  own  meth¬ 
ods  and  without  being  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  party  with  whom  he  contracts 
except  as  to  the  result  of  the  work.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  defendant  was 
an  independent  contractor,  and  does  not 
come  within  provisions  of  \\’orkmen’s 
t'ompensation  I.aw.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Ca(h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Timet  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  0‘rHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cneh  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timee  —  .60  per  line 
Count  elx  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  tame  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  at  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Bpokep* 


Kewapaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personnl  service.  Clyde  li.  Knox.  Bryant 
Bldg.,  Kaneaa  City,  Mo. 


Trade  Paper,  oxclnalve  southern  field;  well 
estnhllshed:  good  circulation:  earning  l-ic},  net 
lifter  expenses,  including  owner’s  salary,  are 
deilucted.  Beal  bargain.  New  England  weekly. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  X.  Y. 


Hotel  Advertising; — Due  Bills 


Sue  bills  arranged  for  trade  advertising  In  dally 
newspapers  on  Atlantic  City  hotels.  Our  service 
charge  l!i%.  W.  li.  Campbell  Co.,  1219  Com¬ 
merce  Av.,  Atlantic  City. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Blair  &  Auitin.  circulation  bniidera.  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Readinu,  Penn.  Orteinatora  of 
Saleamanahip  Club  Campaiirna.  Telephone!; 
Office  2-13.M;  reaidence  81*ft240. 


Our  **Better  Timet*'  Campai^na  hare  unequalled 
paycholoKtcal  appeal.  Htld  fS-year  American 
record  for  caah  biitineM  on  a  aioKle  drive, 
nudton  De  Priett,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Loultville,  Ky.— Circulation  Bulldert — 
Creetora  and  tole  ownert  of  The  Keodnll  T'lan. 


A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  B1  Cortea  Bldff..  Santa 
Monica.  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
buildinfr  organization  acceptlnir  only  bonaflde 
•iibacrlptlona  (paid  In  full  by  iubacriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  ohlifratioo,  for  field  aurvey. 


Over  90^  of  all  circulation  oampalrnt  on  daily 
newtpapera  in  the  United  Statea  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charlea  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  dependable,  aelf-flnancing  PART- 
LOWB  PLAN  cumpalirn  la  absolute  Insurance 
of  cleanllneaa,  genuine  aatlafactioo  and  re* 
suite  that  have  never  been  equalled  in  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  la 
clean  circulation.  Every  aubecriptlon  verified 
by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation  Depart* 
ment.  No  aubecriptlon  accepted  unleea  paid 
for  in  full  by  the  aubeciiber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
aurvey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
of  Its  poaalbllitiee— without  obligation.  The 
('harlea  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indlanapoile. 


Ilrip  Wanted 


Editorial  Aaelstant,  either  aex.  with  $10,000 
cash  capital  to  manage  branch  country  paper 
<111  guaranteed  Income  basis.  B>910,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


News  Writer.  cxi>erlence<l.  to  hamile  local  and 
sports,  also  to  fill  In  on  telegraph  desk.  Write 
at  once  giving  experience,  salary  expc<'te<l. 
references,  etc.  Mining  Journal,  Marquette. 
Mich. 


^ifnaflnne  Wanted 


AdverfisiT'r— 

TS  THIS  YOT'R  NEWSPAPER?  Somewhere  the 
local  advertising  department  of  a  go<Ml.  fine, 
clean  newspaper.  Is  giving  Its  present  owners 
great  concern — s<»me  old  accounts  are  “slipping** 
— few  new  accinints  are  being  develope<l — s«»ine 
“hard  nuts'*  have  “licked"  a  go^nl  mnn--*‘thlngs 
are  Just  drifting  along.**  If  you  realize  that 
you  need  some  “n<»w  blood”  this  fall.  In  your 
organization — new  Ideas  about  what  can  he 
done,  and  what  can*t — a  seasoned,  hanl-worklng. 
newspaper  advertising  man,  with  a  backgrounil 
of  hard,  front  line,  practical  experience,  cover¬ 
ing  eighteen  years.  Is  ready  now*  to  consider  n 
new  connectifin.  n  har<i,  man-sized  Job.  He  has 
made  on  outstanding  record  as  a  local  Display 
.Advertising  Msnager,  In  a  hard,  three-paper 
fieM.  FTe  Is  a  top-notch  staff  man.  used  to 
contacting  an<l  selling,  all  classes  of  merchants, 
writing  copy,  and  assisting  In  special  sales 
plans.  He  Is  big  enough  to  give  onlers.  but 
u'^t  t<v»  l)ig  to  take  orders.  His  record  is  clean. 
His  references  bigh-ctass.  Tie  Is  a  Gentile,  mar¬ 
ried.  and  more  interested  In  the  future  oppor- 
tnnltv  offered  by  the  connection  than  In  the 
locatl<»n.  the  special  Job  asslgiie<1  him  at  first, 
or  the  salary  to  start.  TTe  <'nn  be  interviewed 
in  New  York,  during  August.  R-0."i2,  Editor  A* 
Publisher. 

Aiivertizing— 

I  CAN  PRODVCE 

Real  lineage  and  money  for  publisher  interested 
In  spe<*lal  edition  or  exclusive  feature  pages: 
Industrial  centers  and  cities  7.*».b00  and  over 
preferred.  Rest  references,  proof  past  per¬ 
formances.  ■  ,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Artist — 10  years*  experience  layouts,  ad  draw¬ 
ings.  cartoons,  rnto.  etc.,  desires  change.  B-ftoi. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  of  large  metrop<d1tan  daily 
wishes  to  make  change.  Been  with  present 
paper  for  past  five  years.  Established  an  out¬ 
standing  record,  having  led  the  State  for  largest 
circulation  gains  proven  by  last  circulation 
statements.  Thoroughly  experienced  In  all 
phases  of  the  work,  having  not  only  a  recorri 
for  large  circulation  gains  but  operate  on  less 
expense  and  show  Increase  in  rates.  Age  29. 
married,  excellent  referenca  aa  for  character 
and  ability.  Willing  to  start  at  moderate 
salary.  Write  B-919,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Executive — Girculntor  of  wide  and 
varied  experience  and  proven  ablllt.v,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  desires  to  change.  Snecessfully  pro¬ 
moted  newspaper  e1r<‘uIation  In  all  of  its  phases 
on  morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  also  combina¬ 
tion  newspapers.  Originator  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  office-owned  carrier  system —promoted 
along  sound  Meas-  built  slow  but  on  a  solid 
foundation  and.  very  e<Hinomirall.v.  Grant  me 
an  Interview  then  ask  my  past  employers  and 
others  in  the  newspaper  business  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  my  methfwis.  about  my  nidlity  to 
pr<Kliico  and  hold  quality  elreiilntfon.  Mnrrlcfl. 
but  will  go  anywhere.  B-947.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulator,  experienced,  specialty  boy  promo¬ 
tion.  Has  shown  steady  increase  past  2  years. 
Now  employed.  B-IM".  Editor  A  riibllsher. 

Circulation  Manager,  twenty  years  experience 
on  three  papers.  Open  for  position  anvwhere. 
Expert  on  carrier  promotion.  B-9.14,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  -With  siieecssfiil  record. 
Thorough  circulation  man.  TTome  delivery 
biilidep.  Hard  worker:  no  bad  habits,  .\ge  .'19. 
Tnarrie<l.  Prefer  paper  with  from  10. to 
2.".OOii  circulation.  Aildress  B-9rw,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  -Sixteen  years*  experlenee 
nietr<»|ioiitnn  an<l  smaller  ilailles.  Proven  rec¬ 
ord  siieces'jful  elrculntion  pr<Kluction  and  eeo- 
nomlenl  management.  Believe  selling  paper  on 
its  merit,  strimg  believer  Iki.v  promotion.  Age 
thirty,  married,  go  anywhere.  References. 
Salary  secondary.  B-9.‘>9,  F.<Htor  A  Publisher. 


City,  Telegraph  Editor — wants  desk  in  small 
city.  Prefer  full  charge.  Married,  college 
graduate,  seasone<l  experience.  Strong  e<litorial 
writer,  public  speaker.  B-92.'l,  E^lltor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


City  Editor  Town  100.000  to  900.000.^  2S.  seven 
years*  experience,  now  employed.  New  York. 
Married.  B-O.V),  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — ronaiatent  Pro<lucer.  1990 
record  proves  7  years  experience.  Excellent 
references.  R-997,  Edlt<»r  A  Publisher. 
Clasaifled  Manager  Excellent  past  record  an<l 
ability  to  develop  business.  I.arge  and  small 
town  exnerl<*nee.  Pan  furnish  good  referen<*e. 
B-9.'7,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman  -Metro|)olltan  <ir 
niediuin-sized  dally.  Capable  handling  difficult 
situntbm.  B-9."9.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Copy  Reader  N.  Y.  P.  ilaily.  wants  |M*rnianent 
connection  small  city  paper.  Age  29,  experl- 
<*n<’e<l.  goo<I  ref«*rene<*s,  college  education,  mar- 
rl<»d.  B-!».V{,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Desk  Man.  snappy  heads:  sprightly  writer; 
news  executive:  A-l  seasoned,  successful  ex- 
]ierienee.  B-940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Ex-\Vorhl  Executive  seeks  e«llt<»rshlp 
city  50,000  up.  Salary  and  profit  sharing  or 
straight  salary.  Y<mng.  Wide  exi>erlenoe.  Em¬ 
ployed.  B-9r.l.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situatiang  Wanted 


Editorial  executive,  can  act  as  publisher's  as¬ 
sistant,  fill  desk  positions.  Invigorate  news 
staff.  Seek  position  wlieie  responsibility, 
trustworthiness  and  results  are  paramount 
requisites.  Fifteen  years’  experience.  Now 
employed.  Opinirtiinity,  penuauency  first  con¬ 
sideration.  Address  B-99(>.  Etlitor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial—  Former  staff  writer,  the  N.  Y. 
World  Sunday  magazine,  wants  work:  special 
writing,  reix)rting,  or  copy  reading.  Fourteen 
years’  experience,  good  record,  best  references. 
B-941.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor— years  In  hiisiues«.  Seeks 
plaee  witli  imblisiier  faring  aggressive  compe¬ 
tition.  willing  to  pay  for  circulation  put  on. 
Directs  staff  for  peak  priNliiction.  low  cost. 
Enviable  record  In  assisting  rapbl,  soiitul  gr«»wth. 
IliglK'st  raferemes.  IMKV).  Editor  A  Publisher. 


No'wt  Editor  wants  connection  where  clever 
heads  an<l  siiiHTior  make-up  an»  <lesire<l.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  inarrieil,  highest  referen<‘es. 
H-948,  ^i!lto^  A  Publisher. 


News  Man— 15  years'  experience  reporter,  copv 
ilesk,  city  telegraph  eilitor.  Marrie<l.  D  (i. 
Tinsley,  1119  N.  2«th  St.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Double  steam  table  with  two  automatic  steam 
generators,  together  with  one  Goss  wet  matrix 
roller.  All,  complete  with  fittings  and  in  good 
operating  condition,  for  $,94)0.00  cash  as  is  where 
is  The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport  News,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


Four  Wesel  Routers.  $2,*)0.00  each.  One  Wil¬ 
liams  Lloyd  Sm<K>th-Shaver,  $900.00;  one  Type- 
High  Planer,  $:U)0.00;  one  Daniels  Planer. 
$2(X).00;  one  G<ibb  heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller, 
$800.00.  All  machinery  rebuilt  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Miles  Machinery  Company,  4H0a  West 
Hwadway,  New  York  Cltv. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanteil,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copv  of  the 
New  V<»rk  Triluine  of  each  of  the  following 
<lates  of  the  year  IKO.*):  April  16,  21,  22  23, 
24.  *28.  30,  May  1.  2,  3,  .5,  6,  7.  8,  9.  1(>.  14 
to  28  (inclusive).  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  he  111  go<H|  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Piiblislicr. 


_ Journaliatic  Antiques 

A  Collector  U  In  the.  market  for  Joiirnallatlc 
antiqiiea  aiicli  aa  aiitoerapli  lettera  of  former 
editora  In  thla  coiintry  or  in  Canada.  datInR 
hack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  laaiiea  of 
well-known  newa|iiipera;  plctiirra  of  famoiia 
American  Joiirnallata  of  paat  seneratlona;  old 
photoKrapliH  of  historic  news  evt-ta;  copiea  of 
old  newapnpera  containint;  accounts  of  eventa 
of  Iiniiaiiiil  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertiaink  and  piihllah- 
IIK.  r.ook  through  your  old  letter  filea,  acrap- 
hooks.  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  la  (miiat  be  m<alerate  hot 
for  cash  If  accepted).  K-746.  Edito’r  A 
I’libllsher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  SUTER  & 
PALMER 

BuiiDSM  BsubUshsd  la  18*9 

3S0  Madigon  Awa  Naw  York 


Good  Men  Available 

Tb*  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  find  work  for  a 
number  of  newspaper  writers,  art¬ 
ists  and  publicit)r  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 
Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Care  Editor  Publisher 


Want  an  Elditor? 

We  have  a  number  of 
good  men  listed.  Get 
in  touch  with 

Classified  Service 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


64TT  IS  probable,”  writes  William 
^  Lyon  Phelps  in  his  new  book, 
Human  Nature,  "that  a  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  citizens  of  one  country  of 
the  citizens  of  another  country,  would 
make  war  impossible.  In  1914,  the  aver¬ 
age  Englishman  supposed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  German  lieutenant  was  inhuman, 
some  kind  of  monster;  the  soldiers  who 
fought  against  him  knew  better.  The 
average  German  thought  Sir  Edward 
Grey — a  quiet  English  gentleman  who 
loved  birds — was  a  dark,  designing, 
smooth,  hyprocritical  villain,  plotting 
with  lies  and  treachery  against  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Lichnowsky  knew  better. 
Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  was  on  the  right 
track  when  he  suggested  that  millions 
ajid  millions  of  dollars  be  expended  by 
each  country  to  advertise  its  real  nature 
and  aims  in  other  countries.  Spend  at 
least  i)art  of  the  money  now  devoted  to 
threats — for  every  battleship  is  a  threat 
—on  dissemination  of  knowledge.” 

*  *  * 

HOW  true  this  all  is  and  how  far 
from  the  plans  of  the  diplomats  the 
nations  are  trusting  to  manage  their 
affairs!  Years  ago  in  this  column  we 
suggested  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
possibly  happen  in  Europe  would  be  the 
creation  of  a  press  service  to  operate,  as 
our  leased  telegraph  networks  oi)erate, 
from  the  British  Isles  right  through  to 
.\sia  and  Africa,  serving  the  daily  press 
on  the  same  ethical  scheme  as  our  news- 
)>a|)ers  are  served,  exchanging  news,  thus 
to  break  down  the  silly  antagonisms  of 
nationalistic  borders,  and  some  day  to 
create  a  common  language,  first  because 
of  the  inconvenience  of  translation  and 
latterly  because  Euroi)e  would  awake  to 
the  fact  that  easy  understanding  is  both 
valuable  and  pleasant.  Ah,  but  such  a 
scheme  seems  grotesquely  impossible.  Is 
it  mere  fancy?  Admitting  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  acceptance  of  such  an  idea  by 
the  governing  powers  of  this  day,  I 
would  believe  that  it  might  come  after 
the  next  war,  which  may  not  be  long 
to  wait. 

«  *  * 

"tJARRY  S.  NEW,  former  postmaster 
general,  spent  25  years  of  his  inter¬ 
esting  life  on  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis 
Journal,  in  its  day  a  remarkably  well 
edited  newspaper,  gracefully  written  and 
a  model  of  typographical  excellence. 
While  Mr.  New  was  serving  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  a  member  of  the  reportorial  staff 
was  David  Gibson,  in  recent  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal  and 
Mansfield  (O.)  Journal.  Mr.  Gibson 
says  he  never  knew  a  man  possessed  of 
such  amazing  clairvoyance  in  news  re¬ 
porting  as  his  former  city  editor,  and 
cites  the  following  incident  to  prove  it: 
“Shortly  before  midnight  Mr.  New  was 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  office  for  a 
stroll  through  the  quiet  streets  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  stopping  some  place  for  lunch. 
One  night  he  returned  to  the  office  earlier 
than  usual  and  called  the  staff  about 
him.  He  astonished  us  by  asserting  that 
an  important  down-town  bank  probably 
would  not  open  for  business  the  next  day. 
Several  reporters  were  sent  out  to  get 
the  story.  Sure  enough,  the  bank  was  in 
trouble  and  the  Journal  was  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  the  morning  that  it  would  not 
open  its  doors.  It  was  an  unusual 
scoop.  Later  I  a.sked  Harry  New  how 
he  happened  to  run  onto  the  story.  He 
replied  that  in  walking  along  the  street 
he  had  noticed  that  the  bank  was 
brightly  illuminated.  A  screen  prevented 
a  view  of  the  interior,  but  in  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  window  above  the  screen  he 
could  see  the  curling  smoke  of  several 
cigars,  indicating  a  midnight  conference. 
He  went  to  a  nearby  fruit  store  and  bor¬ 
rowed  a  box  that  had  contained  oranges. 


using  it  as  a  step-ladder.  It  enabled  him 
to  view  the  bank's  interior.  A  group  of 
the  city’s  most  prominent  lawyers  and 
bankers  were  there  in  an  anxious  huddle. 
Only  one  conclusion  was  to  be  deduced 
from  that  fact.  It  turned  out  to  be  sadly 
true. 

“Mr.  New  brought  in  another  tip  on  a 
financial  story  of  great  moment  in  our 
city  merely  from  observing  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  dog  was  sitting  on  the  wrong  door¬ 
step.  Two  financial  institutions  had 
been  battling  for  dominance.  The  heads 
of  the  two  houses  were  bitter  enemies. 
One  evening  Mr.  New  saw  a  dog  that 
he  had  often  noticed  following  his  mas¬ 
ter  around  the  streets,  sitting  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  home  of  one  of  the  finan¬ 
ciers.  The  dog’s  master  was  the  rival 
big  money  shot  of  the  city.  Instantly 
the  newspaperman  deduced  that  the  old 
hoys  were  getting  their  heads  together. 
It  probably  meant  a  merger.  Sure 
enough,  it  meant  just  that,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  had  the  story  exclusively.” 

*  *  * 

"VTR.  GIBSON  visited  our  lighthouse 
this  week,  just  before  sailing  for  a 
six-months’  vacation  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  He  is  a  writing  pub¬ 
lisher,  daily  discussing  current  affairs 
in  his  own  column,  with  fla.shes  of 
as  good  stuff  as  any  newspaper  prints.  I 
asked  concerning  his  remarkably  youth¬ 
ful  appearance,  some  30  years  having 
elapsed  since  we  did  newspaper  work  in 
Cleveland.  “My  father,”  he  replied, 
“was  a  flour  miller  and  made  a  study  of 
health  diet.  He  would  not  permit  his 
children  to  eat  any  fried  meat  or  white 
bread.  I  have  never  eaten  either  and 
attribute  to  that  fact  continuous  health 
and  unusual  strength  for  a  man  of  sixty. 

I  could  do  heavy  farm  work  and  get 
away  with  it.” 

*  *  * 

TN  Mr.  Gibson’s  Lorain  newspaper  con- 
^  stant  attention  has  been  given  to  civic 
enterprises.  Recently  the  newspaper  se¬ 
lected  the  lilac  as  the  city  flower  and 
many  thousands  of  bushes  were  planted 
in  the  Spring.  Once  a  year  there  is  a 
dinner  party  for  hundreds  of  repre.senta- 
tive  citizens,  under  the  Journal’s  auspices, 
to  bring  together  Protestant.  Catholic  and 
Jewish  groups  for  united  civic  endeavor. 
These  are  hut  samples  of  this  publisher’s 
practical  journalism,  few  men  having 
finer  sense  of  a  newspaper’s  obligations 
to  its  community.  I  remember  this  old 
friend  for  one  amazing  line  he  wrote  in 
his  youth  while  on  the  staff  of  the  Cle7’c- 
land  Press.  The  editor  of  the  Press  de¬ 
manded  that  the  criticism  of  current 
shows  be  brief,  direct  and  honest.  David 
Gibson  was  sent  to  a  Monday  night  per¬ 
formance  at  the  old  Lyceum  theatre  and 
the  copy  he  turned  in  read :  “Miss 
Eugenie  Blair  took  the  lead  in  last  night’s 
performance  of  the  White  Slipper.  Burn 
a  rag.”  Yes.  it  was  published,  and  the 
paper  sold  for  days,  but  this  week  Mr. 
Gibson’s  commented :  “That  may  have 
been  all  right  for  its  generation,  but  I 
am  glad  that  we  are  more  decently 
charitable  now.” 

*  *  * 

^NCE  upon  a  time  (and  this  is  no 
”  fable)  two  men  operated  a  newspaper 
in  a  small  city,  equal  partners,  sharing 
the  editorial  and  business  office  work  and 
dividing  the  profits  after  a  staff  of  six 
persons  had  been  paid  off.  One  partner 
was  a  pious  individual,  the  other  rather 
loose  in  his  habits  and  talk.  One  day,  in 
the  course  of  the  routine,  the  men  quar¬ 
reled  over  a  trifle,  the  garrulous  one  tell¬ 
ing  his  partner  to  go  leap  into  the  w.  k. 
fiery  pit.  “For  tliat  I  shall  never  speak 
to  you  again,”  the  pious  one  replied,  and 
for  more  than  20  years  these  strange 
partners  worked  side  by  side  without  ut¬ 


tering  one  word  to  each  other.  When  it 
was  necessary  to  communicate  they  wrote 
letters,  or  conveyed  messages  through 
third  parties.  A  shop  talker  who  long 
knew  of  the  silly  situation  writes  that  the 
silent  combination  is  now  broken,  the 

lartners  having  sold  out  to  a  newcomer. 
The  price  was  about  double  what  the 
paper  was  worth,  proving,  I  suppose,  that 
silence  is  golden. 

*  *  * 

^HE  White  House  Spokesman  is  just 

around  the  corner,  on  tip-toe  await¬ 
ing  a  call  to  return  to  active  duty. 

*  *  « 

^HE  following  advertising  jingle  has 
been  rattling  around  in  newspa;^rs 
for  some  time,  and  I  have  seen  it  credited 
to  at  least  a  half-dozen  columns.  The 
theme  is  old,  but  the  vehicle  new  and 
dandy.  Wish  some  one  would  tell  me 
who  wrote: 

THEY  ADVERTISE! 

A  hen  is  not  supposed  to  have 
Much  common  sense  or  tact. 

Yet  every  time  she  lays  an  egg 
She  cackles  forth  the  fact. 

A  rooster  hasn’t  got  a  lot 
Of  intellect  to  show. 

But  none  the  less  most  roosters 
have 

Enough  good  sense  to  crow. 

The  busy  little  bees  they  buzz. 

Bulls  bellow  and  cows  moo. 

The  watch-dog  barks,  the  gander 
quacks, 

.And  doves  and  pigeons  coo. 

The  peacock  spreads  his  tail  and 
squawks. 

Pigs  squeal  and  robins  sing, 

-And  even  serpents  know  enough 
To  hiss  before  they  sting. 

But  man.  the  greatest  masterpiece 
That  nature  could  devise. 

Will  often  stop  and  hesitate 
Before  he’ll  advertise. 

*  *  * 

ON  all  of  the  big  stories  breaking 
around  New  York  the  Western 
Union  man  who  sets  up  the  wires  for 
the  reporters  of  all  newspapers  and  serv¬ 
ices  is  E.  R.  Visconti,  familiarly  known 
to  the  writing  craft  as  “Count.”  One  day 
this  week  he  gave  an  interview  to  a 
If 'arid  Telcfjram  reporter,  saying  that 
since  1918,  when  he  became  chief  field  op¬ 
erator.  be  bad  supervised  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  more  than  forty  million  words  of 
news,  probably  200,000,000  telegraphic 
dots  and  dashes,  about  all  manner 
of  happenings  from  executions  at  Sing 
Sing  to  the  arrival  of  Post  and  Gatty 
at  Roosevelt  field.  But  the  biggest  file 
on  any  news  story  the  veteran  operator 
could  recall  concerned  the  Hall-Mills 
murder  case  in  New  Jersey,  where  more 
than  S.fKKl.OOO  words  were  handled  by 
the  Western  Union  for  the  press  in  one 
month. 

*  *  * 

I  .AM  reminded  by  Tack  Downs  of 
Washington  that  in  the  late  Schmel- 
ing-Stribling  encounter  in  the  Cleveland 
Sta<lium  journalism  won  over  radio. 
That  is,  the  running  story  of  the  fight 
by  rounds  as  told  over  the  air  was  a 
meaningless  jumble,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  speed  of  the  game  was  too  rapid  for 
spontaneous  oral  description,  whereas 
the  writers  at  the  ringside,  being  more 
deliberate,  could  summarize  the  action 
in  comprehensive  fashion.  Fight  fans 
finally,  at  the  end  of  the  broadcast,  got 
a  glimmer  of  what  had  happened  in  the 
ring,  but  the  newspaper  reports  gave 
them  an  actual  and  realistic  story  of  the 
tight.  This  might  be  a  tip  to  the  radio 
announcers.  Why  so  fast  that  your 
stuff  does  not  make  sense?  Would  any¬ 
thing  important  be  lost  if  you  were  to 
hold  back  just  a  few  seconds  on  the 
action  and  thus  f)e  able  to  collect  your 
thoughts  and  tell  a  straight,  convincing 
story?  Indeed,  it  might  not  be  amiss  for 
the  radio  announcer  at  a  fight,  football 
game,  horse  race  or  other  rapid  story  to 
dictate  his  yarn  to  a  typewriter  and  let 
somebody  with  a  calm  voice  read  it,  a  la 
the  flash  system  successfully  employed 
by  newspapersmen  and  telegraph  opera¬ 
tors  these  many  vears. 


IVEWSPAPERS  may  become 
friends.  To  be  parted  from 
one  creates  an  aching  void.  Nvwsp 
reading  is  a  daily  habit  and  the  co_ 
after  long  indulgence  may  be  as  inti 
as  family  relationships.  The  stuf 
certain  writers  and  artists  to  me  U 
food  and  drink.  Parting  from  t  ' 
wrenches  my  soul.  I  believe  many 
pie  feel  this  way.  This  week  I  reed, 
a  letter  from  a  newspaperman  of  a  (31 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
discussing  the  disappearance  of  the  mo 
ing  New  York  World.  I  shall  qiMip 
from  that  letter  here,  as  evidence  of  Aej 
personal  affection  which  may  gene 
through  years  of  reading  of  a  newsp 

«  * 

T^EAR  Shop  Talk  At  Thirty:  Tii»l 
^  has  not  tempered  my  grief  at  % 
passing  of  the  New  York  World.  It 
my  favorite  newspaper.  Much  more  thii 
a  printed  record  of  daily  e\  ents, 
World  had  a  distinctive  personality.  I 
think  it  had  a  soul.  When  it  di«l  mj 
feeling  was  one  of  sorrow  as  at  the  ‘ 
parture  of  a  dear  friend. 

“Daily  when  I  buy  my  New  Yoik 
paper  I  am  reminded  of  the  World  ml 
have  a  longing  for  it.  No  other  papir 
takes  the  place  of  the  World  with  me.  1 
have  known  all  the  New  York  morni^ 
papers  for  several  years  and  found  thfj 
enterprising  and  reliable.  The  remaiM 
ing  i>apers.  Times,  Herald -Tribune  and] 
American  are  all  admirable,  but  unlike  a] 
well-known  cigarette  they  ‘do  not  satisfy.’ 1 
I  miss  the  individuality  and  spent 
that  the  World  had  for  me. 

“Often  violently  disagreeing  with  the 
World  I  always  found  it  interesting.  The 
World  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
die.  It  had  a  distinctive  place  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  It  was  often  bril¬ 
liant,  sometimes  sparkling,  occasioniMl 
elo(iuent,  frequently  perverse  and  alwaytjj 
honest. 

“Musing  I  wonder  if  the  World  can  be 
resurrected.  It  seems  to  me  that  its  sool 
may  one  day  be  incorporated  into  a  j 
newspaper  with  the  same  aims  and  id«ls. 
Perhaps  the  World-Telegram  is  already' 
such  a  paper  but  it  does  not  appeal  to  me  < 
in  the  same  way  as  did  the  lamented^! 
Morning  World. 

“I  am  one  who  mourns  for  the  'news*' ! 
l>aper  man’s  paper,’  aiul  hopes  that  it 
may  some  day  live  again. 

«  « 

’T'HOMAS  CALVERT  McCLAIY 
tells  us  in  Forbes  that  there  art 
“15,000  television  receivers  operating  in 
-American  homes  today  and  that  in  a 
year  hence  there  will  be  100,000.”  Witk' 
out  doubt  the  e.xperimentation  is  on  a 
wide  scale  and  television  may  be  on  the 
way,  but  at  present  it  is  full  of  “bugs." 
So  full,  indeed,  that  one  might  say  th< 
television  is  just  around  the  comer  H 
some  one  happens  to  invent  it.  Daritj . 
Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Radio  CorpofH ; 
tion  of  America,  frankly  says  televisiod|  i 
is  still  in  the  laboratory  state.  CoIujWj 
bia  network  has  started  a  broadcast,  in-  1 
teresting  but  impracticable.  Meanwhfl||  | 
television  equipment  manufacturers  are 
.selling  securities,  or  planning  to.  Thiii 
may  lead  or  may  not  lead  to  succeHjj 
equal  to  that  of  radio. 

*  *  * 

TJ^EARY  of  the  advertising  babble  in 
^  the  air  people,  it  is  noted,  are  turn*' 
ing  back  to  the  phonograph  for  muskj 
of  dependable  quality  and  without  balbr- 
hoo  interruptions.  One  friend  of  tmnl 
column  reports  a  pleasant  evening  spenll 
at  the  home  of  a  newspaperman  who; 
has  no  radio  outfit  but  spends  his 
for  classical  recorded  music,  wbohij 
operas  for  instance.  In  a  recent  disctfrl] 
sion  of  the  radio  advertising  situation  « 
the  Technology  Review  Prof.  Robert  E 
Rogers  declared  that  in  the  interest  of 
good  music  the  radio  folks  should  stw 
being  silly  about  the  use  of  records 
substitute  some  of  that  excellent  stt^] 
for  the  general  run  of  music  furniawj 
on  the  air  by  living  musicians,  seconM| 
rate  trios  and  little  orchestras  and  bar 
Well,  that  might  be  an  idea,  but  I_wo 
prefer  to  have  the  records  and  again  ta 
my  stand  at  the  crank  of  the  old  ph 
graph.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain 
ord  and  phonograph  advertising  bn 
promises  to  again  be  an  item  of  inter 
to  the  business  office. 


